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NEW  BOOKS. 


C'BABLBS  Kkadi.  Part  8<<cond.  8ro.  Paprr,  ‘JA 
cent*. 

"  I  he  now  at«n-  fttim  Uto  pen  of  Mr.  Beode  ehaUenfteii 
too  attentitin  of  all  novel  readers.  They  expect  aomethlnx 
startllnic,  ani  they  will  oenalnly  And  in  thU  publication 
occasion  for  all  the  astonishment  thev  desire.  The  style 
is  liftht  and  easy,  pntftresslng  ttv>m  point  to  point  without 
a  perceptible  jar,  and  it  will  (tive  tnany  an  hour  of  pleas¬ 
ant  employment  to  the  idlers  of  the  coming  summer."  — 
PkihidelpiUa  Ayt. _ 

I NA :  a  Novel  By  Katherine  Valerio. 

A  I  %-ol.  gvo.  Paper.  ‘S>  cents;  Cloth.  $1.2.1.  C/ai< 
yfoodg.] 

We  have  in  press  for  earl.v  publication  a  story  with  the 
above  title.  Its  author.  Katherine  Valerio.  Is  a  member 
of  tin'  illustrious  Sedgwick  tiunily.  which  has  won  so  hon¬ 
ored  a  place  in  .American  literature,  and  it  Is  enough  to 
say  of  her  forthcoming  novel,  that  in  vigor,  grace,  aial 
qualities  of  thought  and  sentiment  it  is  worthy  to  rank 
with  the  classic  works  that  bear  the  name  of  Sedgwick. 

pONDENSED  NOVELS.  New  Edition. 

By  Bret  Harti.  1  vol.  ISmo.  $  IJW. 

“  Bret  Harte's  *  Condensed  Novels,*  with  illnatrations 
by  S.  Kytlnge,  Jr.,  have  been  rt'publlshed  in  a  most  elegant 
volume,  bv  James  K.  tisgood  a  Co.  ihe  real  merit  of 
these  burlesques  is  that  they  help  make  mirth  in  a  world 
that  is  mure  given  to  gravity  than  Is  good  for  its  health, 
.''creams  of  laughter  must  follow  Bum  perusing  many 


them  and  Thackeray’s  ‘  Prize  Novelists'  is  unavoidable, 
but  It  Is  not  quiU'  fair,  for  .the  .American  humorist  writes 
without  a  particle  of  malice  or  malignity,  while  the  bitter 
KiigUshman  is  malicious  and  malignant  to  the  utniaet  ex¬ 
tent  that  the  worst  of  feelings  can  prompt  man  to  go. 
Sloatly  men  are  ill-nstured,  and  enjoy  displays  of  IH-na- 
tur^  when  thev  are  not  made  at  their  owii  expense;  and 
so  Thackerav’s'  satirical  stories  are  more  enjoyed  than  are 
those  of  our  lively  and  nipidl.v  rising  countiyman.  But 
the  latter  has  man.v  admirers,  and  it  is,  we  think,  the^-st 
thing  that  can  be  said  of  his  ‘  Condensed  Novels,’  Tliat 
they  are  very  popular,  though  they  arc  not  powdered  with 
puisom  —  and  very  good,  thou^  they  are  gsid-naturrd.” 
—  C.  C.  Uazxwrli.  ia  Bottum  Trartller, 


HARTE’S  CONDENSED  NOV- 


**  The  new  edition  hj  James  K.  Osgood  &  Co.  of  Bret 
Harte's  *  Condensed  Novels/  long  out  of  print,  containing 
two  iu‘w  essays  in  the  same  line,  is  issuid  at  a  fortunate 
t4me.  When  first  given  to  the  public  these  travesties  ob¬ 
tained  immedtau'  favor  with  all  whose  acquaintance  with 
the  w'cvks  of  popular  novelists  enabliHl  them  to  appreciate 
the  apt  imitations  of  style,  and  with  such  criticn  as  ha<l 
the  faulty  to  discover  what  powers  original  invention 
and  skiUm  cmistniction  the  author  ha<l  shown.  Since 
that  <lay  he  has  won  wide  reputation  by  doing  tvell  better 
work  than  writing  travesties,  and  the  eager  desire  to 
know  and  possess  even-  w’ork  by  w'hich  his  peculiar 
nius  ia  shown  forth  win  make  a  general  demand  for  this 
entertaining  volume."  —  Boston  Adtertiter. 

NEW  NOVELS. 


“  *  Reginald  Archer,'  by  the  author  of*  Emily  Chester/ 
lias  created  a  livelier  sensatiem  in  the  novel-reading  world 
than  any  similar  work  bv  an  American  author  published 
of  late  years,  ri\'alling  that  produced  by  Charles  Keade’s 

Grllfith  Gaunt.*  To  meet  tne  popular  demand,  the  pub¬ 
lishers  have  issued  two  new  and  cheap  editions. 

**  *  Reginald  Archer  ’  is  a  book  not  to  be  laid  aside  and 
forgotun  after  being  hastily  glanced  over.  As  a  story 
it  is  of  absorbing  interest,  the  characters  strongly  marked 
but  not  unnatural,  the  style  inunsely  dramatic,  and  the 
incidents  striking,  though  finding  paMlels  in  cver>’  day's 
histoo’v  Hut  these  an*  not  ail  the  claims  of  the  work  on 
the  reader's  atU>ntioD.  A  festering  ulcer  which  is  eating 
into  the  life  of  society,  corrupting  purity,  destmying  all 
trust  in  man,  and  sapping  faith  in  the  Justice,  if  noi  in 
the  existence,  of  God,  is  laid  bare  with  firm  yet  gentle 

**  Those  who  read  *  Emily  Chester '  will  find  in  this  later 
woik  by  the  same  author  all  the  striking  characteristics 
of  that  nouble  book,  the  gentleness  as  well  as  the  vigor  of 
her  iinagtn^on  and  execution."  —  Cltvelomd  Herald, 

rpHE  FOE  IN  THE  HOUSEHOLD.  By 

X  Caroline  Chessbbo'.  1vol.  8to.  Paper,  75  cents ; 
Cloth,  $  1.^5. 

This  charming  story  by  Miss  Chesebro*  has  Just  been 
issued,  for  the  first  time  in  book  form.  It  is  purely  do¬ 
mestic  in  its  character,  instructive  in  its  moral  teachings, 
and  possesses  a  subtle  interest  more  absorbing  than  that 
whicn  attaches  to  the  conventional  style  of  modem  n>- 
mances.  To  many  readers  the  stoo*  will  aflbrd  a  gmtifi- 
catton  akin  to  that  priMuced  by  the  writings  of  Miss  Mu- 
lock. 

T'HE  MARQUIS  DE  VILLEMER.  Bv 

X  UeobcbBaxp.  1vol.  8vo.  Taper,  T.A cents;  Cloth, 
$1.2$. 

This  brillUnt  desenptive  stoiy  of  Tarisian  society,  just¬ 
ly  accredited  as  one  of  the  most  brilliant  wrorks  of  the  fas¬ 
cinating  authoress,  has,  in  its  English  form,  as  adapted 
by  Ralph  Keeler,  proved  a  decided  acquisition  to  the 
romantic  literature  of  the  day. 

••  This,  one  of  the  best  stories  ever  written  by  George 
Sand,  translated  by  Ralph  Keeler,  is  published  in  pamph¬ 
let  form  at  a  popuiai  price.  Many  already  know  It  in  the 
original :  to  those  who  do  not,  and  who  depend  upon  a 
translation,  we  may  say  that  its  letter  and  spirit  have 
been  admirably  pre8er*ed  by  the  translator.  The  scene 
IS  laid  chiefly  in  J'aris,  and  the  period  is  the  present. 
'I'he  reader  is  introdaced  into  a  thmily  of  the  anrien  no- 
bieue,  consisting  of  an  old  marchioness  and  her  two  sons, 
one  a  duke  and  the  other  a  marquis.  To  the  old  lady 
comes  from  the  country  ayoung  and  accomplished  girl  as 
companion.  Ihe  elder  son  attempts  to  play  with  her 
affections,  bat  without  the  slightest  success.  I'he  youn 


thoogti  this  is  ot  course  but  the  baldest  sketch  of  the  story, 
its  attraction  does  not  lie  so  much  in  the  plot  which  is 
quite  simple,  while  containing  some  good  incidents  and 
strong  situations,  as  in  the  artistic  manner  In  which  It  is 
worked  up,  and  the  insist  which  is  affonled  into  Trench 
character,  life,  and  sentiment.”—  Philaiieliihia  Inquirer. 

SOMETHING  TO  DO.  1  vol  8vo. 

Taper,  75 cents;  Cloth.  $  l.'iA. 

“  *  Something  to  Uo  ’  is  the  title  of  a  novel  published  by 
.Tames  K.  Oi^ood  &  Co.,  which  contains  many  things  of  a 
very  instructive  character,  and  altogether  is  a  volume  of 
grcM  interest.  Ibc  characters  .are  well  drawn,  and  in 
their  discussions  the  truth  comes  out  that  the  sympathies 
of  the  author  are  with  whatever  is  identliied  with  the 
higher  and  nobler  impulses  of  human  nature.  There  Is  an 
originality  and  scope  as  well  as  brightness  and  vivacity  in 
the  novel.”  —  Bouton  Timn. 

WOVEN  OF  MANY  THREADS  1 

TT  vol.  8vo.  Taper,  .511  cents:  Cloth, $1. 

“  ‘  Woven  of  Many  I  breads  ’  has  been  published  by 
Jam<>s  K.  Osgood  Jc  Co.  in  a  double-column,  thin  volame 
of  12K  pagi-s.  .As  at  prew.-nt  advised,  we  may  venture  to 
say  that  this  ‘  first  novel  of  the  season,*  bum  the  pen  of 
an  American  lady,  will  meet  with  acccepunce  from  the 
readen  of  fiction.  It  appears  to  be,  as  its  name  Implies, 
intricate  or  rather  multifitrious  in  plot  and  scenes:  sufil- 
cienlly  romantic  in  tune  and  situations;  with  sharply 
outlined  and  viridl.v  contrasted  characters.  The  style  ii 
free  and  glowing,  and  the  author,  hicating  her  stoiy  in 
Italy,  finds  opportunities  to  show  familiarity  with  the 
land  of  song  a^  an,  of  which  she  makes  incldc-ntal  use  to 
heighten  the  Interest  of  tih'  tale,”— /foifoe  Trmicripl. 
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The  Condactorg  of  Every  Saturday  have 
every  reason  to  congratulate  thrmselvcs  upon 
the  unprecedented  success  of  their  joiinial.  It 
would  indicate  a  want  of  appreciation  of  the 
good  opinion  of  the  pabiic  were  they  insensible 
to  the  many  commendations  bestowed  upon  their 
enterprise.  Every  Saturday  promi.se8  soon 
to  leM  all  its  contemporaries  in  circulntion,  ns 
it  now  exceeds  them  in  the  ability  and  variety 
of  its  Editorial  features,  and  surpasses  them  in 
the  artistic  and  mechanical  excellence  of  its 
Illustrations. 


THE  GOVERNMENT  LOAN. 

WE  presume  that  the  public  by  this  time 
is  pretty  well  acquainted  with  the 
main  features  of  the  new  Government 
loan.  It  is  authorized  by  the  act  of  July 
14,  187U,  and  makes  an  immediate  offer  of 
S  200,000,000  of  Five  per  Cents  to  the  public 
generally  and  to  the  holders  of  5-20  bonds, 
without  qualification.  After  this  amount  shall 
have  been  tiiken  up,  the  remainder  of  the 
Five  per  Cents,  $  300,000,000,  embraced  in 
the  new  loan  lor  refunding  the  public  debt  will 
be  offered  in  connection  with  $  300,000,000 
Four  and  one  halfjier  Cents,  and  any  part  of 
$  700,000,000  of  Four  per  Cents, —  the  one 
running  fifteen  years  and  the  other  thirty 
years.  The  Five  per  Cent  bond,  which  is 
redeemable  in  coin  at  the  pleasure  of  the 
Government  after  1881,  cames  five  percent 
interest  payable  in  coin  quarterly,  on  the 
first  of  February,  May,  August,  and  Novem¬ 
ber.  The  utmost  regard  nas  been  paid  to 
the  convenience  as  well  as  the  security  of 
the  creditor.  There  are  registered  bonds 
and  coupon  bonds,  and  interest  on  the 
former  will  be  paid  through  a  mailed  check 
of  the  United  States  Treasurer,  whenever 
that  mode  of  payment  is  preferred, —  such 
check  being  negotiable  or  collectable  on  the 
indorsement  of  the  owner  of  the  stock.  All 
the  other  details  of  the  loan  are  alike  sensi¬ 
ble  and  advantageous,  whether  we  look  at 
the  interests  of  the  Government  or  of  the 
takers  of  the  new  loan. 

I'he  circumstances  of  the  times  have  not 
been  such  as  to  occasion  anything  like  a 
rush  for  the  loan,  in  which  respect  there  has 
been  no  disappointment  to  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  or  to  any  thoughtful  financier. 
But  the  subscriptions  have  certainly  poured 
in  well,  and  the  solid  advantages  of  the 
loan,  as  an  investment  are  coming  daily  to 
be  better  understood  and  appreciated.  As 
to  the  all-important  element  of  »ecurity, 
there  is  not  the  least  room  for  question. 


Within  two  years  the  public  debt  has  been 
reduced  over  $  200,000,000 ;  and  within 
five  years  the  reduction  has  been  about 
$  450,000,000,  —  a  sum  about  ^If  as  large 
again  as  that  by  which  the  d^t  of  Great 
Britain  has  been  reduced  \viJifiij-Jive  years  I 
In  view  of  such  a  fact  the  tioiuinal  amount 
of  the  debt  bu-comes  of  no  material  conse¬ 
quence.  The  debt  is  light  in  comparison 
with  the  national  resources ;  it  is  easily 
manageable,  and  it  bears  the  assurance  of 
the  people  that  it  will  be  paid  as  fast  a.s 
public  considerations  admit  of  its  liquida¬ 
tion  —  these  are  the  substantial  facts  of  the 
case.  It  is  no  wonder  that,  under  their  in¬ 
fluence,  the  cry  of  repudiation  has  died  away 
on  the  air,  —  even  the  most  miasmatic  air 
of  corrupt  partisanism. 

If  the  success  of  the  new  loan,  then,  does 
not  fulfil  the  expectations  of  its  most  san¬ 
guine  friends,  it  will  not  be  from  any  doubt 
of  the  safety  of  the  investment.  It  will 
arise  rather  from  the  number  of  those  in 
the  community  who.  forgetting  the  Duke  of 
Wellington’s  remark,  that  “high  interest  is 
only  another  name  for  poor  security,”  are 
enticed  to  prefer  more  promising  (and 
sometimes  only  promising)  investments. 
We  do  not  question  the  expediency  and 
even  the  wisdom  of  a  man  in  active  business 
placing  a  part  of  his  means  in  enterprises 
which  hold  out  the  prospect  of  extra  jirofits 
or  dividends.  Such  ventures  are  character¬ 
istic  of  the  age,  and,  to  a  certain  extent, 
are  almost  unavoidable.  But  even  with 
such  men,  good  judgment  and  sagacity 
would  dictate  a  liberal  dependence  upon  an 
investment  which  is  as  absolutely  safe  as  any¬ 
thing  in  the  business  world  can  be,  and 
whiA,  we  are  bound  to  say,  taking  the 
average  fate  of  investments  during  the  con¬ 
tinuance  of  this,  presents  a  sum  of  advanta¬ 
ges  rarely  surpassed.  The  mere  fact  that 
both  the  principal  and  interest  of  this  loan 
are  to  be  kept  free  of  all  taxes,  under  na¬ 
tional  or  local  authority,  is  enough  of  itself, 
in  these  times  of  great  and  increasing  taxa¬ 
tion,  to  commend  the  loan  to  the  favorable 
regards  of  all ;  particularly  to  those  of  mod¬ 
erate  means,  to  Banks  for  Savings,  Life  In¬ 
surance,  and  other  provident  institutions, 
and  in  fact  to  all  with  whom  perfect  security, 
a  fair  rate  of  interest,  and  the  advantages 
of  negotiability  are  the  main  considerations 
of  investment.  We  say  nothing  of  patriotic 
obligations,  for  it  is  a  gratifying  and  signifi¬ 
cant  fact  that  our  national  securities  no 
longer  require  an  appeal  in  their  behalf  on 
that  score,  as  they  are  able  to  stand  upon 
a  commercial  basis  alone. 


THE  VICTORY  OF  PEACE. 

The  24th  of  May,  1871,  will  long  be  a 
memorable  day  in  the  history  of  the 
world.  The  occupation  of  Paris  by  the 
forces  of  the  French  nation  at  the  close  of  a 
long  and  deplorable  struggle,  marked  by 
scenes  of  butchery  and  bloodshed  and  bar¬ 
barism  in  a  knife  and  bayonet  fight  over 
great  barricades,  and  ending  in  the  burn¬ 
ing  by  the  insane  mob  of  palaces  and  public 
bmldmgs  that  were  the  glory  of  the  city,  — 
these  thing.i  set  the  day  ajiart  to  sad  and 
bitter  immoi’ality.  But  over  the  field  of 
carnage  and  fame  and  horror  rises,  we  trust, 
the  flag  of  assured  and  prospective  peace. 
We  have  a  right  to  hope  that  with  the  day 
came  ihe  beginning  of  a  new  and  better  life 
for  our  ancient  ally  and  friend,  fair  France, 
torn  and  soiled  by  internal  warfare.  Even 
if  this  hope  is  disappointed,  the  day  is  to  be 
counted  one  of  the  world’s  great  days  be¬ 
cause  it  witnessed  the  ratification  by  our 
government  of  the  Treaty  of  Washington, 
lliat  compact  is  of  immense  significance, 
not  alone  to  Great  Britain  and  &e  United 
States,  but  to  civilization  and  the  Christian 
era.  It  is  not  merely  a  step  in  the  adjust¬ 
ment  of  grave  differences  between  two  fore¬ 
most  nations;  it  tells  the  present  and  the 
future  that  the  strongest  power  of  earth  pre¬ 
ferred  the  olive-branch  to  the  sword,  and  that 
the  proudest  sought  honor  in  conceding  apol¬ 
ogy  and  reparation  for  wrong  and  injury,  ^e 
fifty  Senators  who  voted  lor  the  ratification 
of  this  treaty  need  no  assurance  of  approval, 
—  the  people  behind  them  signified  consent 
before  the  event.  The  treaty  is  in  part  dis¬ 
sented  from  here  and  there,  but  as  a  whole 
the  country  takes  it  with  gratification,  glad 
to  present  it  as  a  birthday  gift  to  the  mace- 
loving  woman  who  rules  over  the  British 
dominion.  If  we  rejoice  in  the  adjustment 
it  secures,  it  is  not  more  that  we  have  won 
a  victorv  than  that  it  has  been  shown  bow 
the  Gofden  Rule  of  Christianity  may  be 
applied  between  nations  as  well  as  between 
inaividuals.  We  do  not  doubt  the  approval 
of  the  treaty  by  England  and  her  Colonies  ; 
war  becomes  more  and  more  a  hateful  thing 
and  a  horrible  resource ;  the  method  of  settle¬ 


ment  to  which  we  have  assented  cannot  fail 
of  its  bright  promise.  It  is  not  that  France 
overthrows  the  Commune,  not  that  the 
United  States  wins  as  against  Great 
Britain,  —  this  24th  of  May  is  chiefly 
memorable  because  it  advances  the  stand¬ 
ard  of  civilization  toward  Divine  order, 
and  exalts  the  people  of  two  mighty 
States  to  the  blessedness  of  jicacmakers. 


WOMAN  SUFFKAOK  IN  ENOI.ANI). 

^piIF  vote  in  Parliament  last  year  on  the 
A  so-called  woman  suffrage  bill  was  yeas 
171,  nays  144;  and  the  vote  on  a  similar 
bill  lour  weeks  ago  was  yeas  151,  nays  22G. 
In  spite  of  the  showing  made  by  these 
figures,  no  one  who  examines  the  question 
in  issue  will  deny  that  the  wonian-suffraco 
cause  is  much  stronger  in  Parliament  as  well 
as  among  the  people  than  it  was  last  year. 
The  twenty-seven  iniuority  then  came  large¬ 
ly  from  good-natured  gallantry;  whih;  the 
affirmative  vote  now  represents  settled  and 
well-grounded  conviction.  Last  year  the 
passage  of  the  measure  was  askeil  tor  by 
comparatively  few  women ;  this  year  the 

fetitions  in  its  behalf  aggregated  about  one 
undred  and  fifty  thousand  names.  Last 
year  it  encountered  the  decided  opposition 
of  the  government ;  this  year  Mr.  Gladstone 
refused  to  make  it  a  test,  and  though  voting 
against  it  for  reasons  of  policy,  brought  for¬ 
ward  some  strong  arguments  in  support  of 
its  principle. 

At  present  women  with  certain  property 
qualifications  vote  for  all  municipal  officers, 
and  are  even  allowed  to  hold  various  muni¬ 
cipal  positions  themselves,  notably  and  with 
great  credit  on  the  school-boards  of  Ijondon 
and  other  cities.  The  project  in  the  bill 
moved  by  Mr.  Jacob  Bright,  was  to  permit 
these  women  —  unmarried  householders  and 
rate-payers  —  to  vote  for  members  of  Par¬ 
liament.  It  did  not  look  to  general  woman 
suffrage,  was  based  on  the  principle  of  giving 
representation  to  those  now  without  even  in¬ 
direct  representation,  and  according  to  Mr. 
Bright  would  have  added  but  fourteen  or 
fifteen  per  cent  to  the  numbers  now  on  the 
Parliamentary  poll-list.  Mr.  Disraeli  ami 
two  of  his  colleagues  in  the  late  Tory  cabi¬ 
net  were  among  its  supporters,  and  there  is 
every  reason  for  believing  that  it  will  next 
year  have  the  voice  of  Mr.  Gladstone  and  a 
majority  of  his  associates.  Suffrage  once 
given  to  unmarried  ta.\-payers,  it  cannot 
long  be  withheld  from  married  women  of 
the  same  status. 

The  property-holding  women  of  England 
are  therefore  likely  to  get  the  ballot  for  na¬ 
tional  uses  much  sooner  than  their  sisters  in 
the  United  States.  In  this  fact  is  matter  for 
the  consideration  of  Mrs.  Ilowe,  Mrs.  Hook¬ 
er,  Miss  Anthony,  Mrs.  Stanton,  Lucy  Stone, 
Lucretia  Mott,  and  the  other  good  women  of 
our  country  who  are  contesting  for  suffrage. 
The  Englishwomen  have  done  their  work  in 
one  way ;  our  women  are  working  to  similar 
ends  in  quite  a  different  way.  The  woman 
suffrage  leaders  there  have  made  the  cause 
one  of  morals  and  justice ;  hen*  they  have 
allowed  themselves  to  fellowship  on  terms  of 
equality  with  unclean  and  halt  Jirained  crea¬ 
tures  of  either  sox  and  no  sex.  There  the 
plea  for  woman  suffrage  commands  respect 
if  it  does  not  assent;  here  it  has  become  as¬ 
sociated  in  many  minds  with  free  love  and 
free  divorce  and  half  a  dozen  other  forms  of 
freedom  dangerous  to  social  order  and  the 
general  welfare.  Do  we  need  to  point  out 
the  lesson  that  comes  to  us  troni  England  ? 


THE  TAMMANY  RULE  OF  FOUR. 

The  city  of  New  York  is  absolutely  un¬ 
der  the  government  of  Messrs.  Hall, 
Tweed,  Sweeny,  and  Connolly,  and  during 
the  next  two  years  it  will  have  abundant 
opportunity  to  study  the  Rule  of  Four.  The 
first  illustration  of  this  rule  is  worth  consid¬ 
ering.  It  is  printed  at  length  in  the  corpor¬ 
ation  newspapers  of  the  city,  and  at  the  first 
glance  appears  to  be  a  clean  e.xemplification 
of  the  principle  of  reduction  in  the  interest 
of  economy.  All  salaries  above  five  thou¬ 
sand  dollars  per  annum  are  cut  down  twenty 
per  cent,  and  an  abatement  of  fifty  per 
cent  is  made  on  all  appropriations  except 
such  as  cannot  be  reduced  by  reason  of  ex¬ 
isting  contracts  or  provisions  of  law.  This 
order,  one  would  say,  was  clearly  intended 
to  carry  joy  to  the  heart  of  every  tax-payer 
residing  on  Manhattan  Island.  But  these 
perverse  fellows  are  not  satisfied. 

They  point  out  in  the  first  place  that  the 
vaunted  reduction  in  salaries  amounts  to 
very  little,  for  the  reason  that  the  pay  of 
offi(;^ls  receiving  more  than  five  thousand 
dollars  annually  is  mostly  fixed  by  law. 
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'["he  vast  niiiiibor  of  persons  employed  at 
rates  below  this  figure  is  not  reduced  in  the 
least,  and  the  chief  members  of  the  Tam¬ 
many  King  get  rich  not  on  their  salaries  but 
on  their  fees  and  perquisites,  with  which  the 
tmard  of  apiwrtionment  does  not  in  any  way 
interfere.  The  tax-payers  accordingly  have 
no  doubt  that  if  twenty  per  cent  is  directly 
taken  out  of  one  official  jiocket,  a  much 
larger  sum  will  indirectly  be  put  into  tlie 
other  pocket.  We  must  admit  that  there 
is  reason  fbr  this  suspicion;  great  sinners 
have  been  known  to  experience  sudden  con¬ 
version,  but  Tweed’s  jirofession  of  virtue  is 
altogether  beyond  tbe  grasp  of  human  cre¬ 
dulity. 

The  tax-payers  point  out  in  the  second 
jilace  that  the  filly  per  cent  reduction  in 
appropriations  is  at  once  a  sham  and  a  (luz- 
zfc.  It  applies  to  estimates  aggregating 
about  $  8,900,000,  and  the  amount  ostensibly 
appropriated  is  less  than  one  (juarter  of  what 
the  four  rulers  decree  shall  be  raised  by 
taxation  for  the  ensuing  year.  ’Fhere  is 
iuiparently  a  ring  within  the  ring;  Mr. 
Tweed  put  his  own  estimates  so  high  that 
even  now  his  department  gets  nearly  $1,- 
JtOOjOOO ;  while  the  Board  of  Health  and  the 
Board  of  Education,  probably  not  in  the 
inner  circle,  jointly  "et  but  $ 644,000.  One 
feature  of  the  puzzle  is  that,  beside  its  ap- 
}>ropriation,  the  educational  department  is 
to  receive  $880,000  through  the  issue  of 
lionds;  Tweed’s  department  over  $2,000,- 
000  from  the  same  source;  and  Sweeny’s 
bureau  exactly  $3,000,000  in  a  similar 
roundabout  manner.  Nor  is  this  all ;  over 
$  15,000,000  of  taxation,  and  over  $  12,000,- 
000  to  be  realized  from  the  sale  of  bonds, 
are  to  be  expended  without  specific  charge 
to  any  department. 

The  intimation  that  this  first  illustration 
of  the  Rule  of  Four  is  equally  compounded  of 
pretence  and  jugglery  does  not  seem  without 
fiiundation.  The  State  legislaturt^ave  about 
$  850,000  in  charities,  to  which  Tweed  and 
his  associates  add  $  200,000  more ;  at  least 
one  half  of  the  whole  amount  going  through 
the  hands  of  the  Catholics,  beside  the  $  225,- 
000  they  "et  under  “  existing  provisions  of 
law.”  The  aggregate  of  appropriations  for 
the  coming  year,  made  by  the  four  persons 
we  have  named,  is  $  20,304,500,  every  dol¬ 
lar  of  which  is  to  be  raised  by  taxation. 
The  aggregate  amount  of  bonds  they  are  au¬ 
thorized  to  issue  and  sell  at  whatever  rate 
they  please  has  not  been  fully  ascertained, 
but  the  list  already  foots  up  about  $  18,000,- 
000.  The  total  cost  of  running  the  city 
government  for  the  next  fiscal  year  is  to  be 
not  far  therefore  from  forty  million  dollars ! 
If  the  Tammany  Ring  does  n’t  make  a  good 
thing  from  disbursing  this  amount  of  money, 
we  shall  miss  our  guess,  and  be  ready  to 
own  that  we  have  formed  a  wrong  ju<fement 
of  the  capacity  of  Messrs.  Hall,  Tweed, 
Sweeny,  and  Connolly.  They  may  have  the 
sternest  of  virtue,  but  “  the  lady  doth  pro¬ 
test  too  much,  incthinks.” 


CURRENT  TOPICS. 

I^OUTY-SEVEN  Ohio  Democrats  met  at 
^  Dayton  recently,  delegated  their  entire 
power  to  Mr.  Vallundigham,  and  bade  him 
blow  a  blast  against  the  walls  of  our  Republican 
Jericho.  He  did  the  duty  set  fbr  him  in  three 
whereases,  eighteen  resohitioiis,  and  a  half- 
hour’s  siieech.  Then  the  forty-seven  wise  men 
of  .Montgomery  County  went  to  their  homes 
and  asked  the  news))aper8  to  tell  the  country 
what  great  things  they  had  done.  But  it  some¬ 
how  ha]>pens  that  the  walls  do  not  quake  and 
nobotly  is  frightened.  The  Daytonites  should 
have  k'lected  Oroesbeck  or  Pendleton  as  their 
leader;  the  essential  fact  about  Vallandighani 
is  that  he  committed  suicide  during  the  war,  and 
no  one  yet  believes  he  has  risen  from  the  dead. 
iVsk  the  democracy  to  forget  the  jtast,  accept  in 
gootl  faith  what  the  Republicans  have  accom¬ 
plished,  declare  without  reservation  for  the  re¬ 
construction  acts  and  constitutional  amend¬ 
ments  as  finalities,  —  we  think  this  is  good 
counsel,  but  doubt  if  the  Democratic  party  has 
cars  for  its  hearing.  It  certainly  shows  little 
disposition  to  accept  the  advice  from  Mr.  Val- 
landigham  ;  and  that  section  of  the  party  in 
Massachusetts  will  not  heed  it  even  though 
|)ersuadcd  by  the  eloquent  tongue  of  John 
(Quincy  Adams.  The  resolutions  movetl  and 
adopted  at  Dayton  are  a  real  curiosity,  for  they 
have  the  head  of  a  dove  and  the  tail  of  a  scor¬ 
pion.  The  first  three  profess  a  new  spirit,  but 
as  for  the  others  —  Ephraim  is  still  joined  to 
his  idols,  and  the  gospel  of  peace  is  hut  a  re¬ 
vamping  of  the  old  Democratic  creed  con¬ 
demned  by  the  world  as  inimical  to  the  cause 
of  liberty  and  progress.  The  ancients  refused 
to  believe  the  prophecies  of  Cassandra,  though 
she  had  the  gift  of  beauty  and  belonged  to  the 
royal  family  of  Troy.  Mr.  Vallandigham  will 
•excuse  us  if  we  say  that  his  record  is  not  beaiiti- 
&1  and  his  royal  lineage  not  admitted.  If  we  are 
sceptical  as  to  his  pi^ictions  it  is  because  we 
reiueaiber  where  he  stood  half  a  dozen  years 


ago.  If  the  people  doubt  the  depth  and  sin¬ 
cerity  of  his  conversion,  be  may  twar  in  mind 
that  they  have  not  forgotten  how  recently  he  left 
the  Rebel  lines.  The  reformers  of  Montgomery 
must  get  a  different  mouthpiece  if  they  would 
convince  the  nation  that  it  will  be  safe  in  the 
hands  of  the  Democratic  j)arty. 

Tiik  end  of  the  coal  troubles  is  cause  for  deep 
thankfulness.  The  derangement  they  caused  to 
business  was  to  the  last  degree  intolerable  ;  the 
privation  and  suffering  which  the  miners  and  la- 
Imrers  have  undergone  are  untold  and  incalcu 
lable.  Work  is  resumed  on  a  compromise  of  so 
much  per  carload  of  coal,  the  rate  varying  in  dif¬ 
ferent  sections.  The  great  (|uestions  underly¬ 
ing  the  controversy  are  not  settled,  and  we  do  not 
understand  that  any  agreement  has  been  reached 
for  their  settlement.  This  is  matter  of  regret,  be¬ 
cause  there  Ls  no  assurance  of  the  future.  We 
presume  there  will  not  be  another  strike  this  year ; 
what  the  country  wants  is  some  sort  of  a  pledge 
against  strikes  hereafter.  To  unprejudiced  ob¬ 
servers  it  appears  as  if  miners  and  operators  alike 
ought  to  be  interested  in  bringing  about  a  com¬ 
plete  adjustment  of  all  pending  and  probable  is¬ 
sues  as  soon  as  possible.  One  rcsultof  this  strike 
is  that  less  anthracite  coal  will  be  used  hereafter, 
many  consumers  having  made  arrangements  to 
burn  the  bituminous  (piality.  Another  result  is 
that  the  number  of  miners  in  the  coal  region  it 
less  than  it  was  six  months  ago,  some  having 
found  other  work,  and  some  having  broken  away 
and  gone  West  to  settle.  We  do  not  doubt,  how¬ 
ever,  that  the  Miner’s  Union  is  a  stronger  power 
now  than  it  was  when  the  troubles  began ;  and  we 
trust  it  may  use  all  its  authority  and  persuasion  in 
the  interests  of  pence  for  the  present  and  sound 
policy  for  the  future.  The  miners  have  not  had  a 
fair  show  with  the  public  as  against  the  oper¬ 
ators  and  carrying  companies,  but  the  people 
are  likely  to  ascertain  the  merits  of  their  case  be¬ 
fore  cold  weather  comes  again. 

St.  C1.AIK  CouxTV,  Michigan,  affords  a  fine 
opening  now  for  persons  who  have  rascally  in¬ 
clinations.  The  county  scat  has  been  at  the 
city  of  St.  Clair,  but  the  Board  of  Supervisors 
some  time  ago  issued  an  order  removing  it  to 
the  city  of  Port  Huron.  There  is  a  very  pretty 
quarrel  throughout  the  county,  to  which  the 
courts  ns  well  us  the  people  have  become  parties. 
The  sheriff,  county  clerk  and  probate  judge 
assert  that  the  action  of  the  supervisors  was 
illegal,  and  are  trying  to  hold  the  May  and  June 
term  of  the  courts  at  St.  Clair ;  while  the  pros¬ 
ecuting  attorney  and  circuit  judge  are  of  the 
opinion  that  the  act  of  the  authorities  was  in 
conformity  with  law,  and  arc  doing  their  best  to 
hold  the  term  of  the  circuit  court  at  Port  Hu¬ 
ron.  'I’he  sheriff  and  county  clerk  have  got  the 
books  and  jury  at  St.  Clair,  but  can  do  nothing 
for  want  of  a  judge,  whom  they  cannot  appoint.’ 
The  circuit  judge  has  appointed  a  deputy  clerk 
and  a  deputy  sheriff,  but  can  do  nothing  because 
he  has  no  liooks  and  no  juiy*.  Some  of  the 
lawyers  a/e  at  one  place  and  some  at  the  other, 
and  at  each  point  there  is  much  excitement 
The  judge  has  issued  several  orders  in  the  prem¬ 
ises,  which  are  good  for  nothing,  inasmuch  ns 
they  lack  the  official  seal ;  the  clerk  is  also  in  the 
same  business,  but  wfiile  his  orders  bear  the 
proper  seal,  they  are  without  the  judicial  signa¬ 
ture  to  make  them  valid.  Of  course  this  double¬ 
headed  farce  must  come  to  an  end  some  time  ; 
and  the  rogues  who  intend  to  make  hay  in  St 
Clair  County  had  better  be  about  it  at  once,  for 
it  is  safe  enough  to  say  that  things  will  be  lively 
out  there  when  the  court  gets  over  its  demorali¬ 
zation.  • 

It  created  no  surprise  to  read  that  the  Harris¬ 
burg  State  convention  had  formally  nominated 
General  Grant  for  re-election  in  1872.  The 
Pennsylvania  politicians  are  thoroughly  schooled 
in  that  kind  of  gratitude  which  consists  in  a  live¬ 
ly  appreciation  of  favors  to  be  received ;  and  Gen¬ 
eral  Grant  will  commend  himself  to  the  country 
by  showing  that  he  understands  their  ways  and 
rates  their  action  at  its  true  value.  He  cannot 
stand  the  trumpeting  of  many  such  fuglemen  as 
^lorton  and  Cameron,  and  all  these  premature 
renominations  will  but  weaken  his  hold  on  the 
people.  His  twenty-seven  months  in  the  White 
House  have  brought  forth  much  good  fruit,  and 
some  that  is  very  tar  from  being  good ;  the  nation¬ 
al  convention  is  yet  moit'  than  a  year  distant,  and 
it  is  too  soon  to  pass  final  judgment  on  bis  ad¬ 
ministration  or  to  begin  the  work  of  making  the 
next  President. 

It  is  a  very  sad  thing,  to  be  sure,  from  one 
point  of  view,  that  Massachusetts  has  a  con¬ 
stitution  ;  and  we  can  imagine  some  persons 
doubting  if  the  fathers  would  have  drawn  it  as 
they  did,  could  they  have  foreseen  these  days. 
They  did  not  apprehend  what  powers  the  General 
Court  of  1871  might  wish  to  possess,  —  did  not 
know,  for  instance,  that  it  would  like  to  send 
persons  to  jail  without  benefit  of  trial  or  jury. 
Hence,  when  the  legislature  tried  to  do  this 
very  thing,  it  met  a  defeat  and  had  the  old  Bill 
of  Rights  flaunted  in  its  official  face.  It  chose 
to  regard  Major  Emery,  of  Lowell,  as  in  con¬ 
tempt,  and  therefore  o^ered  him  to  imprison¬ 
ment.  The  Major,  singularly  enough,  pre¬ 
ferred  his  own  home  to  the  common  jail  as  a 
residence,  and  called  on  the  Supreme  Court  to 
say  if  he  was  not  at  liberty  to  exercise  his  prefer¬ 
ence  in  this  regard.  And  that  court  answered 
him  affirmatively,  —  in  fact,  told  the  Senate  it 
had  no  power  to  send  the  man  to  jail,  and  told 
the  man  he  could  go  where  he  pleased  irrespec¬ 


tive  of  the  Senate’s  unanimous  order.  This  is  I 
a  most  distressing  circumstance  for  the  Senate, 
we  admit,  and  that  body  is  entitled  to  a  proper 
share  of  public  sympathy.  Tbe  Major  may  be 
as  ill-deserving  a  fellow  as  tlie  Senate  seems  to 
have  thought,  but  Justice  Wells  gives  him  the 
constitution  as  a  shield,  and  from  that  decision 
there  is  no  a^al.  Contempt  of  the  legislature 
is  a  grave  offence,  as  everybody  should  under¬ 
stand,  but  Massachusetts  law  is  not  Washington 
law,  and  the  high  and  mighty  General  Court 
must  take  the  snubbing  it  has  received  with 
such  inward  and  outward  grace  as  it  can  com¬ 
mand. 

The  Southern  trip  of  Horace  Greeley  is  an 
event  not  without  significance  in  more  ways 
than  one.  It  has  brought  him  into  contact 
with  persons  who  have  unquestionably  regarded 
him  with  something  of  hatred  in  times  past,  and 
we  may  look  for  a  wiser  understanding  on  their 
part  ot  the  honorable  position  he  and  his  paper 
hold  in  Northern  judgment.  A  leading  advo¬ 
cate  of  amnesty  for  past  offences,  we  cannot 
doubt  that  he  returns  with  his  convictions  in 
this  regard  deepened  and  strengthened  ;  but  we 
may  expect  to  find  him  hereafter  speaking  from 
a  new  point  of  view  and  with  a  clearer  compre¬ 
hension  of  the  situation.  Received  with  many 
tokens  of  respect  and  hospitality,  he  is  too  old  in 
years  and  too  well  versed  in  the  ways  of  men  to 
be  blinded  by  line  words  and  gracious  manners, 
and  the  summer  is  very  likely  to  prove  that  he 
travels  with  his  eyes  and  ears  open.  Out  on  an 
agricultural  mission,  he  will  be  sure  to  give  ns 
some  facts  worth  considering  about  the  resources 
and  advantages  of  the  Southwest,  though  Texas 
need  not  dream  that  he  will  abate  a  jot  of  the 
fervency  wherewith  he  advises  everybody  to  go 
West.  On  national  grounds  his  visit  is  far  more 
noteworthy  than  that  of  General  Sherman.  Now 
let  some  Southern  community  make  an  occasion 
and  cordially  invite  Mr.  Sumner  to  a  brief  so¬ 
journ. 

A  RAT  of  light  breaks  from  Kentucky,  —  we 
might  perhaps  say  two  rays,  but  it  is  n’t  best  to 
be  exultant  or  over-sanguine.  A  Republican 
State  Convention  has  been  held,  and  a  judge  has 
ruled  that  the  testimony  of  negroes  must  be  ad¬ 
mitted.  Noliody  expects  the  candidates  pot  in 
nomination  by  tbe  convention  to  be  elect^,  but 
it  is  something  to  have  Republicans  enough  in 
Kentucky  to  hold  a  convention  that  commands 
respect.  The  men  it  presented  for  votes  arc 
worthy  citizens  who  would  make  good  officers, 
and  the  platform  it  adopted  is  sensible  and  has 
jirogressivc  tendencies.  A  notable  feature  of 
the  resolutions  is  that  they  declare  for  universal 
amnesty.  The  judge  who  admits  negro  evidence 
is  a  native  of  the  State,  and  held  a  very  impor¬ 
tant  position  for  two  years  in  the  army  of  Joe 
Johnston.  He  seems  to  accept  the  situation 
in  good  faith,  and  the  Kentuckians  must  ulti¬ 
mately  accept  the  law  of  his  decision.  They 
may  kick  against  the  pricks  for  another  year, 
perhaps,  but  the  inevitable  will  conquer  them 
finally.  The  Blue  Grass  region  is  about  as  dark 
a  place  as  can  be  found  in  the  country,  but  light 
is  sure  to  reach  it  liefore  long,  and  we  have  only 
to  wait  in  faith  and  patience. 

The  residents  of  the  capital  of  Montana  re¬ 
fused  a  dying  man’s  request  the  other  day,  and 
we  are  not  sure  but  we  ought  to  protest  in  the 
nameof  humanity  against  their  hard-heartedness. 
A  certain  Mr.  McBeth  visited  the  place  in  com¬ 
pany  with  the  sheriff,  and  was  received  by  the 
citizens  with  a  proposition  to  hang  at  once  from 
the  limb  of  a  convenient  tree.  They  charged 
him  with  killing  half  a  dozen  men,  and  alleged 
that  their  jail  was  not  a  good  enough  place  for 
his  abode  while  undergoing  judicial  investiga¬ 
tion.  He  admitted  the  tmth  of  the  charge,  and 
said  he  knew  he  would  have  to  be  hung  ;  all  he 
asked  was  that  he  might  “  be  hung  like  a  man,” 
and,  to  put  the  people  in  mood  for  granting  this 
his  last  request,  he  added  a  co^le  of  murders  to 
the  list  they  had  obtained.  'This  frankness  on 
his  part  was  not  met  in  the  spirit  he  sought  to 
enkindle ;  the  citizens  failed  to  appreciate  his 
ingenuousness,  and  at  the  end  of  fifieen  minutes 
a  dead  man’s  body  was  swinging  from  their 
favorite  tree.  What  ho  meant  by  asking  that 
he  be  hnng  like  a  man,  is  more  than  we  know, 
but  we  beg  to  inquire  of  the  people  of  Helena  if 
it  was  quite  the  humane  thing  to  .liny  his  final 
recpiost. 

After  long  waiting  it  becomes  apparent  that 
Minnesota  has  voted  by  about  nine  thousand 
majority  to  repudiate  a  large  amount  of  bonds 
issued  in  aid  of  certain  railways.  This  is  a  bad 
piece  of  business,  as  Minnesota  will  discover  to 
her  great  sorrow  one  of  these  days.  Mississippi 
repudiated  many  years  ago,  but  the  fact  is  not 
yet  forgotten  in  the  financial  world.  The  whole 
West  largely  owes  its  very  existence  to  railways, 
and  such  a  blow  as  this  from  Minnesota  will 
hurt  the  State  tenfold  more  than  it  can  the  lines 
specially  interested.  If  she  expects  to  keep  her 
good  name  among  sister  States  she  must  take 
the  earliest  possible  opportunity  to  retrace  her 
steps  and  pay  her  legitimate  debts. 

We  have  discovered  one  possible  cause  for 
what  some  ill-natured  persons  call  the  moral 
obliquity  of  Chicago.  It  lies  in  the  fact  ascer¬ 
tains  and  recently  reported  by  the  Sanitary 
Police  that  milk  is  supplied  to  its  inhabitants 
from  two  thousand  eight  hundred  and  thirty- 
nine  cows  kept  on  swill.  How  can  a  man  be 
pure  and  good  if  he  has  nothing  but  swill-milk 
for  his  coffee  I  How  can  one  expect  that 


women  will  be  Dithful  to  marriage  vows  if  the 
milkman  feeds  bis  cows  on  still-slops !  How 
can  officials  lie  honest  and  society  be  elevating 
when  the  sources  of  life  are  thus  insidiously 
poisoned!  How  can  peace  and  brotherly  love 
and  devotion  to  conscience  prevail  while  these 
twenty-eight  hundred  animals  live  1  As  long 
as  they  are  eating  swill  the  city  must  necessarily 
to  a  certain  extent  be  afflicted  with  Eatanswill 
politics  and  Eatanswill  journalism.  We  put  in 
a  plea  for  Chicago, —  her  people  are  not  having 
a  fair  chance  in  the  race  of  the  world.  Give 
them  charity  of  judgment  till  the  Board  of 
Health  does  its  duty  with  respect  to  the  two 
thousand  eight  hundred  and  thirty-nine  swill- 
fed  cows. 

Three  eminent  citizens  of  New  York,  pets 
of  Tammany  and  handy  to  have  about  at  elec¬ 
tion  time,  got  badly  dealt  with  last  week  in  the 
rural  districts.  One  went  over  to  Hoboken, 
(|uietly  knocked  a  man  down,  and  then  robbed 
him  of  his  money ;  whereupon  the  New  Jersey 
authorities  arrested  him,  tried  him,  and  sentenced 
him  to  ten  years’  hard  labor  in  the  Trenton 
prison.  Another  went  up  to  New  Haven,  and 
did  a  little  voting  on  Democratic  account ;  for 
which  kind  service  the  Connecticut  authorities 
unfeelingly  gave  him  three  years  fh  the  State 
prison,  'rhe  third  went  out  walking  one  fine 
morning,  and  the  next  his  friends  heard  of  hin 
was  that  he  had  got  into  the  Boston  jail  for 
participation  in  the  Boylston  Bank  robbery.  Is 
It  right  and  neighborly  for  Boston  and  Hoboken 
and  New  Haven  to  foray  on  Tammany’s  domain 
in  this  wanton  manner  1 

OcR  sister  city  of  Bangor  may  enter  the  field 
against  any  city  in  Indiana  for  the  champion¬ 
ship  of  speedy  divorcing.  “  Case  called,  notice 
proved,  default  entered,  testimony  heard,  di¬ 
vorce  decreed  and  certificate  issued,' in  just  eight 
and  a  quarter  minutes  ”  is  the  report  of  her  most 
expeditions  performance  to  this  date  ;  but  there 
is  a  great  deal  of  latent  energy  in  all  our  New 
England  cities,  and  we  do  not  doubt  that  with 
a  little  practice  and  the  incentive  of  competition 
Bangor  could  reduce  her  time  to  seven  and  per¬ 
haps  to  six  minutes.  We  shall  not  be  thought 
to  praise  her  overmuch  if  we  merely  add  that 
she  has  had  no  such  opportunity  as  some  of  the 
Western  cities  for  showing  what  she  cau  do  in 
a  pressing  emergency. 

The  Economist,  tbe  leading  organ  of  the 
financial  and  commercial  interests  of  Great  Bri¬ 
tain,  in  speaking  of  the  Treaty  of  Washington, 
says :  ‘‘On  the  whole,  though  the  arrangement 
proposed  will  almost  certainly  issue  in  the  pay¬ 
ment  of  a  considerable  sum  of  money  by  Great 
Britain,  we  regard  the  treaty  with  satisfaction, 
and  shall  consider  the  fine  as  anything  but 
wasted,  if  it  brings  about  a  hearty  understand¬ 
ing  with  the  United  States,  and  impose.s  on 
maritime  neutrals  the  necessity  of  making 
stricter  provisions  for  the  arrest  of  such  cruisers 
as  the  Alabama  and  her  consorts  in  future.” 


PERSONALS. 

—  Mr.  and  Madame  Carl  Rosa  are  in  Berlin. 

—  Auerbach  is  not  embarrassed  with  richness. 
Wc  would  like  to  know  who  is. 

—  Mr.  Spurgeon  is  seriously  ill,  and  it  Is  un¬ 
likely  that  he  can  resume  preaching  for  some 
time  to  come. 

—  The  young  Duke  of  Genoa  is  to  enter  the 
navy,  having  bwn  rendered  of  a  decidedly  nau¬ 
tical  turn  by  his  loved  comfianion  at  the  school, 
the  son  of  a  British  admiral. 

—  Mr.  John  McCarthy,  of  Canastota,  New 
York,  does  not  allow  the  weight  of  one  hundred 
and  five  winters  and  summers  to  interfere  with 
his  work  in  attending  to  bis  own  store. 

—  The  once  remarkable  prodigy  on  the  piano. 
Master  Arthur  Napoleon,  is  now  grown  to  man¬ 
hood,  married,  and  settM  in  Rio  Janeiro,  and 
is  a  partner  of  an  opulent  musical  firm. 

—  Gambetta’s  bon  mots  are  being  quoted  at 
Madrid.  He  is  reported  to  have  said  on  leaving 
that  city  to  return  to  France  that  “  in  France 
there  is  a  Republic  worse  than  a  Monarchy,  and 
in  Spain  a  Monarchy  better  than  a  Republic.” 

—  The  Folio  says  Wienawski,  the  great  vio¬ 
linist,  has  accepted  a  two-years  engagement 
from  Herr  Ullmann,  the  first  year  to  lie  passed 
in  Europe  at  a  salary  of  five  thonsand  francs  a 
month,  and  the  second  year  in  America,  at  the 
rate  of  ten  thousand  francs  a  month. 

—  Anne  Swann,  the  Nova  Scotia  giantess, 
continues  to  grow  apace.  She  has  increased 
two  inches  in  height  during  the  last  twelve 
months.  The  two  great  London  doctors  lately 
consulted  on  this  strange  state  of  things  declare 
that  in  all  probability  she  will  continue  to  grow 
at  the  same  rate  until  she  attains  the  age  of 
twenty-three.  This  will  add  four  inches  to  her 
stature, —  already  reaching  seven  feet  and  a  half. 

—  “  The  Death  of  the  Spanish  Lion  ”  is  the 
title  of  a  large  allegorical  painting  just  com¬ 
pleted  by  Dr.  Samuel  Trujillo,  a  Cuban  refu¬ 
gee  and  artist,  who  proposes  to  present  the 
picture  to  President  Cespedes,  as  soon  as  Cuba 
shall  have  gained  her  independence.  Dr.  Tru¬ 
jillo,  it  is  stated,  was  the  designer  of  the  Cuban 
coat  of  arms,  for  which  he  was  sentbneed  to 
death  by  the  Spaniards  and  all  bis  property  con¬ 
fiscated. 
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A  TElUllULE  TEMITATION. 

A  STOltY  OF  TO-DAY. 


Bv  CIIAULKS  UEADE, 

ADTBOB  OF  “  FOUL  PLAY,”  “  OBIFFITH  OAOXT,’’  ‘‘  PUT 
TOUBd£LP  IN  UlS  PL.LCI:.'’ 


CHAPTER  THE  NINETEENTH. 

Mr.  ROLFE  surveyed  the  two  women 
with  a  mild,  inonensive,  ox-like  gaze, 
and  invited  them  to  be  teateii  with  homely 
civility. 

He  sat  down  at  his  dusk,  and,  turning  to 
Lady  Bassett,  said,  rather  dreamily,  “  One 
moment,  please  :  let  me  look  at  the  case  and 
iny  notes.” 

First  his  homely  appearance,  and  now  a 
certain  languor  ahout  his  manner,  discour¬ 
aged  Lady  Bassett  more  than  it  need,  for 
all  artists  must  pay  for  their  excitements 
with  occasional  languor.  Her  hands  trem¬ 
bled,  and  she  began  to  gulp  and  try  not  to 
cry. 

Mr.  Rjlfe  observed  directly,  and  said, 
rather  kindly,  “  You  are  agitated,  —  and 
no  wonder.” 

lie  then  opened  a  sort  of  china-closet, 
poured  a  few  drops  of  a  colorless  liquid  from 
a  tiny  bottle  into  a  wine-glass,  and  filled  the 
glass  with  water  from  a  filter. 

“  Drink  that,  if  you  please.” 

She  looked  at  him,  with  her  eyes 
brimming.  “  Atust  I  ?  ” 

“  Yes,  it  will  do  you  good  for 
once  in  a  way.  It  is  only  Ignatia.” 

She  drank  it  by  degrees,  and  a 
tear  along  with  it  that  fell  into  the 
gla-is. 

Meantime  Mr.  Rolfe  had  returned 
to  his  notes  and  examined  them ; 
he  then  addressed  her,  half  stiffly, 
half  kindly,  — 

“Lady  Bassett,  whatever  may 
be  your  husband’s  condition,  — 
whether  his  illness  is  mental  or 
bodily,  or  a  mixture  of  the  two,  — 
his  clandestine  examination  by 
bought  physicians,  and  his  violent 
capture,  the  natural  effect  of  which 
must  have  been  to  excite  him  and 
retard  his  cure,  were  wicked  and 
barbarous  acts  contrary  to  God’s 
law  and  the  common  law  of  Eng¬ 
land,  and,  indeed,  to  all  human 
law,  except  our  shallow,  incautious 
Statutes  de  Lunatico:  they  were 
an  insult  to  yourself,  who  ought,  at 
least,  to  have  been  consulted,  — 
for  your  rights  are  higher  and  purer 
than  Richard  Bassett’s ;  therefore, 
as  a  wife  bereaved  of  your  husband 
by  fraud  and  violence,  and  the 
bare  letter  of  a  paltry  statute 
whose  spirit  has  been  violated, 
you  are  quite  justified  in  coming 
to  me,  or  to  any  public  man  you 
think  can  help  your  husband  and 
you.”  Then  with  a  certain  Iwu- 
homie,  “  So  lay  aside  your  ner¬ 
vousness  ;  let  us  go  into  this  matter  sensi¬ 
bly,  like  a  big  man  and  a  little  man,  or  like 
an  old  woman  and  a  young  woman,  which¬ 
ever  you  prefer.” 

Lady  Bassett  looked  at  him,  and  smiled 
assent;  she  felt  a  great  deal  more  at  her 
ease  after  this  opening. 

“  1  dare  not  advise  you  yet.  I  must  know 
more  than  Mr.  Angelo  has  told  me.  Will 
you  answer  my  questions  frankly  ?  ” 

“  I  will  try,  sir.” 

“  Whose  idea  was  it  confining  Sir  Charles 
Bassett  to  the  house  so  much  ?  ” 

“His  own.  He  felt  himself  imfit  for  soci¬ 
ety.” 

“  Did  he  describe  his  ailment  to  you 
then  ?  ” 

“  Yes.” 

“  All  the  better :  what  did  he  say  ?  ” 

“  He  said  that,  at  times,  a  cloud  seemed 
to  come  into  his  head,  and  then  he  lost  all 
jiower  of  mind  ;  and  he  could  not  bear  to  be 
seen  in  that  condition.” 

“  This  was  after  the  epileptic  seizure  ?  ” 

“  Yes,  sir.” 

“  Humph  I  Now  will  vou  tell  me  how 
Mr.  Bassett,  by  mere  words,  could  so  enrage 
Sir  Charles  as  to  give  him  a  fit  ?  ” 

Lady  Bassett  hesitated. 

“  What  did  he  say  to  Sir  Charles  ?  ” 

“  He  did  not  spe^  to  him.  His  child  and 
nurse  were  there,  and  he  called  out  loud,  for 
Sir  Charles  to  hear,  and  told  the  nurse  to 
hold  up  his  child  to  look  at  his  inheritance.” 

“  Malicious  fool  I  But  did  this  enrage  Sir 
Charles  so  much  as  to  give  him  a  fit  ?  ” 

“  Yes;” 


“  He  must  be  very  sensitive.” 

“  On  that  subject.” 

Mr.  Rolfe  was  silent;  and  now,  for  the  first 
time,  appeared  to  think  intently. 

His  study  bore  fruit  apparently ;  for  he 
turned  to  Lady  Bassett,  and  said  suddenly, 
“  What  is  the  strangest  thing  Sir  Charles 
has  said  of  late  —  the  very  strangest  ?  ” 

Lady  Bassett  turned  red,  and  then  pale, 
and  made  no  reply. 

Mr.  Rolfe  rose,  and  walked  up  to  Mary 
Wells. 

“  What  is  the  maddest  thing  your  master 
has  ever  said  ?  ” 

Mary  Wells,  instead  of  replying,  looked 
at  her  mistress. 

'The  writer  instantly  put  his  great  body 
between  them.  “  Come,  none  of  that,”  said 
he.  “  I  don’t  want  a  falsehood ;  1  want  the 
truth.” 

“  La,  sir,  I  don’t  know.  My  master  he  is 
not  mad,  I ’m  sure ;  the  queerest  thing  he 
ever  said  was,  he  did  say  at  one  time  ’twas 
writ  on  his  face  as  he  had  no  children.” 

“  Ah  1  And  that  is  why  he  would  not  go 
abroad  perhaps.” 

“  That  was  one  reason,  sir,  I  do  suppose.” 

Mr.  Rolfe  put  his  hands  behind  his  back, 
and  walked  thoughtfully,  and  rather  dis¬ 
consolately,  back  to  his  seat. 

“  Humph  !  ”  said  he.  Then,  after  a  pause, 
“  Well,  well ;  I  know  the  worst  now  ;  that  is 
one  comfort.  Lady  Bassett,  you  really  must 
be  eandid  with  me.  Consider;  gooil  advice 
is  like  a  tight  glove ;  it  fits  the  circumstances. 


ning  to  take  walks  with  me  in  the  warden, 
and  rides  in  an  open  carriage.  He  was 
getting  better  every  day,  and,  O  sir,  that 
is  what  breaks  my  heart :  I  was  curing  mv 
darling  so  fast,  and  now  they  will  do  all 
they  can  to  destroy  him.  Their  not  letting 
his  wife  see  him  terrifies  me.” 

“  I  think  I  can  explain  that.  Now  tell 
me  —  what  time  do  you  expect  —  a  certain 
event  ?  ” 

Lady  Bassett  blushed,  and  cast  a  hasty 
glance  at  the  speaker ;  but  he  had  a  piece 
of  paper  before  him,  and  was  preparing  to 
take  down  her  reply,  with  the  innocent  face 
of  a  man  who  had  asked  a  simple  and  neces- 
sarv  question,  in  the  way  of  business. 

Ihen  Lady  Bassett  looked  at  Mary  Wells, 
and  this  look  Mr.  Rolfe  surprised,  because 
he  himself  looked  up,  to  see  why  tbe  lady 
hesitated. 

After  an  expressive  glance  between  the 
mistress  and  maid,  the  lady  stud  almost  inau- 
dibly,  “  More  than  three  months,”  and  then 
she  blushed  all  over. 

Mr.  Rolle  looked  at  tbe  two  women  a  mo¬ 
ment,  and  seemed  a  little  puzzled  at  their 
telegraphing  each  other  on  such  a  subject, 
but  he  coolly  noted  down  Lady  Bassett’s  re¬ 
ply,  on  a  card  about  tbe  size  of  a  foolscap 
sheet ;  and  then  set  himself  to  write  on  the 
same  card  the  other  facts  he  had  elicited. 

Whilst  he  was  doing  this  very  slowly  with 
great  care  and  pains,  the  lady  was  eying 
him  like  a  zoologist  studying  some  new  ani¬ 
mal  ;  the  simplicity  and  straightforwardness 
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stud  it  does  not  fit  other  circumstances.  No 
man  advises  so  badly  on  a  false  and  partial 
statement  as  I  do,  for  the  very  reason  that 
my  advice  is  a  close  fit-  Even  now,  1  can’t 
understand  Sir  Charles’s  despair  of  having 
children  of  his  own.” 

The  writer  then  turned  his  looks  on  the 
two  women,  with  an  entire  absence  of  ex¬ 
pression  :  the  sense  of  his  eyes  was  tiumed 
inwards,  though  the  orbs  were  directed  to¬ 
wards  his  visitors. 

With  this  lack-lustre  gaze,  and  in  the  tone 
of  thoughtful  soliloquy,  he  said,  “  Has  Sir 
Charles  Bassett  no  eyes?  and  are  there 
women  so  furtive,  so  secret,  or  so  bashiiil, 
th^  do  not  tell  their  husbands?” 

Lady  Ba«sett  turned,  with  a  scared  look, 
to  Mary  Wells,  and  that  young  woman 
showed  her  usual  readiness.  She  actually 
came  to  Mr.  Rolfe,  and  half  whispered  to 
him,  “  If  you  please,  sir,  gentlemen  are 
blind,  and  my  lady  she  is  very  bashful ;  but 
Sir  Charles  knows  it  now ;  he  have  known 
it  a  good  while ;  and  it  was  a  great  comfort 
to  him :  he  was  getting  better,  sir,  when  the 
villains  took  him :  ever  so  much  better.” 

This  solution  silenced  Mr.  Rolfe,  though 
it  did  not  quite  satisfy  him.  He  fastened 
on  Mary  Wells’s  last  statement.  “  Now  tell 
me,  between  the  day  when  those  two  doc¬ 
tors  got  into  his  apartment,  and  the  day  of 
his  capture,  how  long  ?  ” 

“  About  a  fortnight.” 

“  And,  in  that  particular  fortnight,  was 
there  a  marked  improvement?” 

“  La,  yes,  sir :  was  there  not,  my  lady  ?  ” 
“  liui«e<l  there  was,  sir.  He  was  Iwgln- 


of  his  last  question  won  by  degrees  upon 
her  judgment,  and  reconciled  her  to  her  In¬ 
quisitor,  the  more  so>  as  he  was  quiet  but 
intense,  and  his  whole  soul  in  her  case. 
She  began  to  respect  his  simple  straightfor¬ 
wardness,  his  civility  without  a  grain  of  gal¬ 
lantry',  and  bis  caution  in  eliciting  all  the 
facts  before  he  would  advise. 

After  he  had  written  down  his  synopsis, 
looking  all  the  time  as  if  his  life  depended 
on  its  correctness,  he  leaned  back,  and  his 
ordinary  but  mobile  countenance  was  trans¬ 
figured  into  geniality. 

“  Come,”  said  he,  “  grandmamma  has  pes¬ 
tered  you  with  questions  enough ;  now  you 
retort ;  ask  me  anything :  speak  your  mind : 
these  things  should  be  attacked  in  every 
form,  and  sifted  with  every  sieve.” 

Lady  Bassett  hesitated  a  moment,  but  at 
last  responded  to  this  invitation.  “  Sir,  one 
thing  that  discourages  me  cruelly,  —  my  so¬ 
licitor  seems  so  inferior  to  Mr.  Bassett’s. 
He  can  think  of*nothing  but  objections,  and 
so  he  does  nothing,  and  lets  us  be  trampled 
on :  it  is  his  being  unable  to  cope  with  Mr. 
Bassett’s  solicitor,  Mr.  Wheeler,  that  has 
led  me  in  my  deep  distress  to  trouble  you, 
whom  I  had  not  the  honor  of  knowing.” 

“  I  understand  your  ladyship  perfectly ; 
Mr.  Oldfield  is  a  respectable  solicitor,  and 
Wheeler  is  a  sharp  country  practitioner,  and 
to  use  my  favorite  Americanism,  you  feel 
like  fighting  with  a  blunt  knife  against  a 
shaim  one.” 

“  That  is  my  feeling,  sir,  and  it  drives  me 
almost  wild  sometimes. 

'•  For  yo*>T  *>omff)Pt  then,  in  my  earlier  Ut»* 


gations — I  have  had  sixteen  lawsuits  for 
n^self  and  other  oppressed  people  — .  I  had 
often  that  very  impression,  but  the  result  al¬ 
ways  corrected  it.  Legal  battles  are  like 
other  battles ;  first  you  bave  e  skirmish  or 
two,  and  then  a  great  battle  in  court.  Now 
sharp  attomevs  are  very  apt  to  win  the 
skirmish  and  lose  the  battle.  I  see  a  gen¬ 
eral  of  this  stamp  in  Mr.  Wheeler,  and  you 
need  not  fear  him  much.  Of  course  an  an¬ 
tagonist  is  never  to  be  despised ;  but  I  would 
rather  have  Wheeler  against  vou  than  Old¬ 
field.  An  honest  man  like  Oldfield  blunders 
into  wisdom  the  Lord  knows  how.  Your 
Wheelers  seldom  get  beyond  cunning  ;  and 
cunning  does  not  see  far  enough  to  cope 
with  men  of  real  sagacity  and  foiethoueht 
in  matters  so  complicated  as  this.  Oldfield, 
acting  for  Bassett,  would  have  pushed  rap¬ 
idly  on  to  an  examination  by  the  court.  You 
woidd  have  evaded  it,  and  put  yourself  in 
the  wrong ;  and  the  inquiry  well  urged, 
might  have  been  adverse  to  Sir  Charles, 
wheeler  has  taken  a  more  cunning  and  vio¬ 
lent  course :  it  strikes  more  terror,  does 
more  immediate  harm;  but  what  does  it 
lead  to?  Very  little;  and  it  disarms  them 
of  their  sharpest  weapon,  the  immediate  in¬ 
quiry;  for  we  could  now  delay  and  greatly 
prej  udice  an  inquiry,  on  the  very  ground  of  the 
outrage  and  unnecessary  violence,  and  could 
demand  time  to  get  the  patient  as  well  as 
he  was  before  the  outrage.  And  indeed  the 
court  is  very  jealous  of  those  who  begin  by 
going  to  a  judge,  and  then  alter  their  minds, 
and  try  to  dispose  of  the  case  them- 
selves.  And  to  make  matters  worse, 
here  they  do  it  by  straining  an  Act 
of  Parliament  opposed  to  equity.” 

“  I  wish  it  m?y  prove  so,  sir : 
but,  meantime,  Mi .  Wheeler  is  ac¬ 
tive,  Mr.  Oldfield  is  passive.  He 
has  not  an  idea,  he  is  a  mere  neg¬ 
ative.” 

“  Ah,  that  is  because  he  is  out 
of  his  groove.  A  smattering  of 
law  is  not  enough  here.  It  wants 
a  smattering  of  human  nature  too.” 

“  Then,  sir,  would  you  advise 
me  to  part  with  Mr.  Oldfield  ?  ” 

“  No.  Why  make  an  enemy  ? 
besides,  he  is  vehicle  of  commu¬ 
nication  with  the  other  side.  You 
must  simply  ignore  him  for  a  time.’ 

“  But  is  there  nothing  I  can  do, 
sir  ?  for  it  is  this  cruel  inactivity 
that  kills  me.  Pray  advise  me  — 
you  know  all  now.” 

Mr.  Rolfe,  thus  challenged, 
begged  for  a  moment’s  delay. 

“  Let  us  be  silent  a  minute,” 
said  be,  “  and  think  hard.” 

And,  to  judge  by  bis  face,  he 
did  think  with  great  intensity. 

“  Lady  Bassett,”  said  he,  very 
gravely,  “  I  assume  that  every'  fact 
you  and  Mr.  Angelo  bave  laid  be¬ 
fore  me  is  true ;  and  no  vital  part 
is  kept  back.  Well,  then,  your 
present  course  is — Delay.  Not  the 
weak  delay  of  those  who  procras¬ 
tinate  what  cannot  be  avoided,  but 
the  wise  delay  of  a  general  who 
can  bring  up  overpowering  forces, 
only  give  him  time.  Understand 
me,  there  is  more  than  one  game  on  the 
cards,  but  I  prefer  the  surest.  We  could 
begin  fighting  openly  to-morrow,  but  that 
would  be  risking  too  much  for  too  little. 
The  law’s  delay,  the  insolence  of  office,  the 
uphill  and  thorny  way,  would  hurt  Sir 
Charles’s  mind  at  present.  The  apathy, 
the  cruelty,  the  trickery,  the  routine,  tne  hot 
and  cold  nts  of  hope  and  fear,  would  poison 
your  blood,  and  perhaps  lose  Sir  Charles  the 
heir  he  pines  for.  Besides,  if  we  give  battle 
to-day,  we  figbt  the  heir-at-law ;  but,  in  three 
or  four  months,  we  may  have  him  on  our  side, 
and  trustees  appointed  by  you.  By  that  time, 
too.  Sir  Charles  will  have  got  over  that  abom¬ 
inable  capture,  and  be  better  than  he  was  a 
week  ago,  constantly  soothed  and  consoled, 
as  he  will  be,  by  the  hope  of  offspring. 
When  the  right  time  comes,  that  moment 
we  strike,  and  with  a  sledge-hammer:  no 
letters  to  the  commissioners  then,  no  peti¬ 
tioning  chancery  to  send  a  jury  into  the 
asylum,  stronghold  of  prejudice.  1  will  cut 
your  husband  in  two.  Don’t  be  alarmed.  I 
will  merely  give  him,  with  your  help,  an  alter 
ego,  who  sh^  effect  his  liberation,  and  min 
Richard  Bassett ;  ruin  him  in  damages  and 
costs,  and  drive  him  out  of  the  country,  per¬ 
haps.  Meantime,  you  are  not  to  be  a  lay- 
figure,  or  a  mere  negative.” 

“  O  sir,  I  am  so  glad  of  that !  ” 

“Far  from  that :  you  will  act  defensively. 
Mr.  Bassett  has  one  chance  :  you  must  be  the 
person  to  extinguish  it ;  injudicious  treatment 
in  the  asylum  might  retard  Sir  Charles’s  cure ; 
their  leeches,  and  their  sedatii  esadininistered 
by  sucking  apothecaries,  who  reason  npncri, 
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instead  of  ■watching:  tlie  effect  of  these  thing:8 
on  the  patient,  mi<;ht  seriously  injure  your 
liusband,  for  his  disorder  is  connected  with 
a  weak  circulation  of  blood  in  the  vessels  of 
the  brain.  We  must  therefore  guard  against 
that  at  once.  To  work  then.  Who  Keeps 
this  famous  asylum  ?  ” 

Dr.  Suaby.” 

“  Suaby  ?  I  know  that  name.  He  has 
been  here,  I  think.  I  must  look  in  my  Index 
rerum  et  hotuinum.  Suaby?  Not  down.  Try 
Asy la.  —  Asyla ;  ‘  Suaby :  see  letter^book  for 
the  year,  —  p.  368.’  Aai  old  letter-book.  I 
must  go  elsewhere  for  that.” 

He  went  out  apd  alter  some  time  re¬ 
turned  with  a  folio  letter-book. 

‘‘  Here  are  two  letters  to  me,  from  Dr. 
Suaby,  deUiiling  his  svstem,  and  inviting 
me  to  spend  a  week  at  ^s  asylum.  Come, 
come.  Sir  Charles  is  with  a  man  who  does 
not  fear  ins[)ection ;  for,  at  this  date,  I  was 
bitter  against  private  asylum^,  rather  indis¬ 
criminately  so  I  fear.  Stay!  he  visited  me; 

I  thought  so.  Here ’s  a  description  of  him  : 

‘  A  pale,  thoughtful  man,  -with  a  remarka¬ 
bly  mild  eye :  is  against  restraint  of  luna¬ 
tics,  and  against  ml  punishment  of  them. 
Quixotically  so ;  being  cross-examined,  de¬ 
clares  that  if  a  patient  gave  him  a  black 
eye,  he  would  not  let  a  keeper  handle  him 
roughly,  being  irresponsible.’  No  more 
would  I,  if  I  could  give  him  a  good  licking 
myself.  Please  study  these  two  letters 
closely ;  you  may  get  a  clew  how  to  deal 
with  the  amiable  writer  in  person.” 

O,  thank  you,  Mr.  Kolfe,”  said  Lady 
Bassett,  flushing  all  over.  She  wag  so  trans¬ 
ported  at  having  something  to  do.  She 
quietly  devoured  the  letters,  and,  after  she 
had  read  them,  si'.d  a  load  of  tears  was  now 
taken  off  her  mi. id. 

Mr.  Rolfe  sli  jok  his  head.  “  You  must 
not  rely  on  Dr.  Suaby  too  much.  In  a 
prison,  or  an  asylum,  each  functionary  is  im¬ 
portant  in  exact  proportion  to  his  nominal 
insignificance ;  and  why  ?  because  the 
greater  his  nominal  unimportance,  the  more 
he  comes  in  actual  contact  'with  the  patient : 
the  theoretical  scale  runs  thus :  1st.  The 
presiding  physician.  2d.  The  medical  sub¬ 
ordinates.  3d.  The  keepers  and  nurses. 

“  The  practical  scale  runs  thus :  1st.  The 
keepers  and  nurses.  2d.  The  medical  at¬ 
tendants.  3d.  The  presiding  physician.” 

“  1  am  glad  to  hear  you  say  so,  sir ;  for, 
when  I  went  to  the  asylum,  and  the  medical 
attendant,  Mr.  Salter,  would  not  let  me  see 
my  husband,  I  gave  his  keeper  and  the 
nurse  a  little  money,  to  be  kind  to  him  in 
his  confinement” 

“  You  did!  Yet  you  come  here  for  ad¬ 
vice  ?  This  is  the  way ;  a  man  discourses 
and  argues,  and,  by  profound  reasoning,  that 
is,  by  what  he  thinks  profound,  and  it  is  n’t, 
arrives  at  the  right  thing :  and  lo !  a  woman, 
with  her  understanding  heart,  and  her  hard 
good  sense,  goes  and  does  that  wise  thing 
humbly,  -without  a  word.  Sttrsum  corda  ! 
—  Cheer  up,  loving  heart !  ”  shouted  he,  like 
the  roar  of  a  lion  in  ecstasies,  “  you  have 
done  a  master-stroke,  —  without  Oldfield,  or 
llolfi?,  or  any  other  man.” 

Lady  Bassett  clasped  her  hands  with  joy, 
and  some  electric  fire  seemed  to  run  through 
her  veins ;  for  she  was  all  sensibilities,  and 
this  sudden  triumphant  roaring  out  of  strong 
words  was  quite  new  to  her,  and  carried  her 
away. 

“  Well,”  said  the  eccentric  personage, 
cooling  quite  as  suddenly  as  he  had  fired, 
<•  the  only  improvement  1  can  suggest  is  — 
be  a  little  more  precise  at  your  next  visit. 
Pi-omise  his  keepers  twenty  guineas  apiece, 
the  day  Sir  Charles  is  cured ;  and  promise 
them  ten  guineas  apiece  not  to  administer 
one  drop  of  medicine  for  the  next  two 
months ;  and,  of  course,  no  leech  nor  blister. 
The  cursed  sedatives  they  believe  in  are  de¬ 
struction  to  Sir  Charles  Bassett.  His  cir¬ 
culation  must  not  be  made  too  slow  one  day, 
and  too  fast  the  next,  which  is  the  effect  of 
a  sedative,  but  made  regular  by  exercise 
and  nourishing  food.  So,  then,  you  will 
square  the  keepers,  by  their  cupidity ;  the 
d(x:tor  is  on  the  right  side  per  se.  Shall  we 
rely  on  these  two,  and  ignore  the  medical 
attendants  ?  No,  why  throw  a  chance  away  ? 
What  is  the  key  to  these  medical  attend¬ 
ants?  Hum?  Try  flunkeyism.  I  have 
great  faith  in  British  flunkeyism.  Pay  your 
next  visit  with  four  horses,  two  outriders, 
.and  blazing  liveries.  Don’t  dress  in  perfect 
taste  like  that ;  go  in  finer  clothes  than  you 
ever  wore  in  the  morning,  or  ought  to  wear, 
except  at  a  wedding ;  go,  not  as  a  petitioner, 
but  as  a  queen ;  and  dazzle  snobs ;  the 
which  being  dazzled,  then  tickle  their  van¬ 
ity  :  don’t  speak  of  Sir  Charles  as  an  in¬ 
jured  man,  nor  as  a  man  unsound  in  mind, 
but  a  gentleman  T^ho  is  rather  ill,  ‘  but  now, 
gentlemen,  I  feel  your  remarkable  skill  will 
toon  set  him  right.’  Your  husband  runs 


that  one  risk ;  make  him  safe ;  a  few  smiles, 
and  a  little  flattery,  will  do  it ;  and,  if  not, 
why,  fight  with  all  a  woman’s  weapons. 
Don’t  be  too  nice :  we  must  all  hold  a  candle 
to  the  Devil  once  in  our  lives :  a  wife’s  love 
sanctifies  a  woman’s  arts  in  fighting  with  a 
villain,  and  disarming  donkeys.” 

“  O,  I  wish  I  was  there  now !  ” 

“  You  are  excited,  madam,”  said  he, 
severely.  “  That  is  out  of  place — in  a  de¬ 
liberative  assembly.” 

“  No,  no :  only  I  want  to  be  there,  doing 
all  this  for  my  dear  husband.” 

“  You  are  very  excited :  and  it  is  my  fault. 
You  must  be  hungry  too ;  you  have  come  a 
journey.  There  ^1  be  a  reaction,  and  then 
you  will  be  hysterical.  Your  temperament 
is  of  that  kind.” 

He  rang  a  bell,  and  ordered  his  maid-ser¬ 
vant  to  bring  some  beef-waters  and  a  pint  of 
dry  champagne. 

Xiady  Bassett  remonstrated,  but  he  told  her 
to  be  quiet ;  “  for,”  said  he,  “  I  have  a  smat¬ 
tering  of  medicine,  as  well  as  of  law,  and  of 
human  natiu«.  Sir  Charles  must  correspond 
with  you.  Probably  he  has  already  written 
you  six  letters,  complaining  of  this  monstrous 
act,  a  sane  man  incarcerated.  Well,  that  class 
of  letter  goes  into  a  letter-box  in  the  ball  of 
an  asylum,  but  it  never  reaches  its  address. 
Please  take  a  pen,  and  write  a  formula.”  He 
dictated  as  follows :  — 

“  Mt  dkar  Love,  —  I'he  trifling  illness  I  had 
when  I  came  here  is  beginning  to  give  way  to  the  skill 
and  attention  of  the  medical  gentlemen  hes'e.  Theg 
are  all  most  kind  and  aitentioe;  the  place,  as  it  w 
conducted,  is  a  credit  to  the  country." 

Lady  Bassett’s  eyes  sparkled.  “  O  Mr. 
Rolfe,  is  not  this  rather  aitful  ?  ” 

“  And  is  it  not  artful  to  put  up  a  letter¬ 
box,  encourage  the  writing  of  letters,  and 
then  open  them,  and  suppress  whatever  is 
disagreeable  ?  May  every  man  who  opens 
another  man’s  letter  find  that  letter  a  trap  : 
here  comes  your  medicine.  You  never  drink 
champagne  in  the  middle  of  the  day  of 
course  ?  ” 

“  O  no.” 

“  Then  it  will  be  all  the  better  medicine.” 

He  made  both  mistress  and  maid  eat  the 
thin  slices  of  beef,  and  drink  a  glass  of 
champagne. 

Whilst  they  were  thus  fortifying  them¬ 
selves,  he  wrote  his  address  on  some  stamped 
envelopes,  and  gave  them  to  Lady  Bassett, 
and  told  her  she  had  better  write  to  him  at 
once,  if  anything  occurred.  “  You  must  also 
write  to  me  ifyou  really  cannot  get  to  see  your 
husband.  'Dien  I  will  come  down  myself, 
with  the  public  press  at  my  back.  But  I  am 
sure  that  will  not  be  necessary,  in  Dr. 
Suaby’s  asylum.  He  is  a  better  Christian 
than  I  am,  confound  him  for  it.  You  went 
too  soon :  your  husband  had  been  agitated 
by  the  capture :  Suaby  was  away :  Salter 
had  probably  applied  what  he  imagined  to 
be  soothing  remedies,  leeches  —  a  blister 
—  morphia.  Result,  the  patient  was  so 
much  worse  than  he  was  before  they  touched 
him  that  Salter  was  ashamed  to  let  you  see 
him.  Having  really  excited  him,  instead  of 
soothing  him.  Sawbones  Salter  bad  to  pre¬ 
tend  that  you  would  excite  him.  As  if 
creation  contained  any  mineral,  drug  sim¬ 
ple,  leech,  Spanish  fly,  gadfly,  or  shower- 
bath,  se  soothing  as  a  loving  wife  is  to  a 
man  in  affliction.  New  reading  of  an  old 
song:  — 

‘  If  the  heart  of  a  man  ia  oppreaaed  with  carea, 

It  makes  him  much  worse  when  a  woman  appears.’  . 

Go  to-morrow ;  you  will  see  him.  He  will 
be  worse  than  he  was;  but  not  much. 
Somebody  will  have  told  him  that  his  wife 
put  him  in  there  —  ” 

“Oh!  ohl” 

“And  he  won’t  have  believed  it.  His 
father  was  a  Bassett;  his  mother  a  Lc 
Compton ;  his  great-great-great-grandmoth¬ 
er  was  a  Rolfe:  there  is  no  cur’s  blood 
in  him.  After  the  first  shock,  he  will  have 
found  the  spirit  and  dignity  of  a  gentleman, 
to  sustain  adversity:  these  men  of  fashion 
are  like  that;  they  are  better  steel  than 
women  —  and  writers.” 

When  he  had  said  this,  he  indicated  by 
his  manner,  that  he  thought  he  had  ex¬ 
hausted  the  subject,  and  himself. 

Lady  Bassett  rose,  and  said,  “  Then,  sir, 
I  will  take  my  leave :  and  O,  I  am  sorry  I 
have  not  your  eloquent  pen,  or  your  elo¬ 
quent  tongue,  to  thank  you.  You  have 
interested  yourself  in  a  stranger,  you  have 
brought  the  power  of  a  great  mind  to  bear 
on  our  distress.  I  came  here  a  widow,  now 
I  feel  a  wife  again.  Your  good  words  have 
warmed  my  very  heart.  I  can  only  pray 
God  to  bless  you,  sir.” 

“Fray  say  no  more,  madam,”  said  Mr. 
Rolfe,  hastily.  “A  gentleman  cannot  be 
always  writing  lies ;  an  hour  or  two  pven 
to  truth  and  justice  is  a  wholesome  WTer^ 


Sion.  At  all  events  don’t  thank  me  till  my 
advice  has  proved  wortli  it.” 

He  rang  the  bell :  the  servant  came,  and 
showed  the  way  to  the  street  door:  Mr. 
Rolfe  followed  them  to  the  passage  only, 
whence  he  bowed  ceremoniously  once  more 
to  Lady  Bassett  as  she  went  out. 

As  she  passed  into  the  street,  she  heard  a 
fearful  clatter.  It  was  her  counsellor  tearing 
back  to  his  interrupted  novel  like  a  distracted 
bullock. 

“  Well,  I  don’t  think  much  of  he,"  said 
Mary  Wells. 

Lady  Bassett  was  mute  to  that,  and  all 
the  journey  home  very  absorbed  and  taci¬ 
turn  ;  impregnated  with  ideas  she  could  not 
have  invented,  but  was  more  able  to  execute 
than  the  inventor.  She  was  absorbed  in 
digesting  Rolfe’s  every  word,  and  fixing  his 
map  in  her  mind,  and  filling  in  details  to  his 
outline ;  so  small  talk  stung  her :  she  gave 
her  companion  very  short  answers,  espe¬ 
cially  when  she  disparaged  Mr.  Rolfe. 

“  You  could  n’t  get  in  a  word  edgeways,” 
said  Marj'  Wells. 

“  I  went  to  hear  wisdom,  and  nut  to 
chatter.” 

“  He  does  n’t  think  small  beer  of  hisself 
anyhow.” 

“  How  can  he,  and  see  other  men  ?  ” 

“  Well,  I  don’t  think  much  of  him,  for  my 
part.” 

“  I  dare  say  the  Queen  of  Sheba’s  lady’s- 
maid  thought  Solomon  a  silly  thing.” 

“  I  don’t  know ;  that  was  albre  my  time  ” 
(rather  pertly). 

“  Of  course  it  was,  or  you  could  n’t  imitate 
her.” 

On  reaching  home  she  ordered  a  light 
dinner  up  stairs,  and  sent  directions  to  the 
coachman  and  grooms. 

At  nine  next  morning  the  four-in-hand 
came  round,  and  they  started  for  the  asylum ; 
coachman  and  two  more  in  brave  liveries ; 
two  outriders. 

Twenty  miles  from  Huntercombe  they 
changed  the  wheelers,  two  fresh  horses 
having  been  sent  on  at  night. 

They  drove  in  at  the  lodge  gate  of  Belle¬ 
vue  House,  which  was  left  ostentatiously 
open,  and  soon  drew  up  at  the  hall  dour, 
and  set  many  a  pale  face  peeping  from  the 
upper  windows. 

The  door  opened,  the  respectable  servant 
came  out,  with  a  respectful  air. 

“  Is  Mr.  Salter  at  home,  sir  ?  ” 

“  No,  madam.  Mr.  Coyne  is  in  charge  to¬ 
day.” 

Lady  Bassett  was  glad  to  hear  that,  and 
asked  if  she  might  be  allowed  to  see  Mr. 
Coyne. 

“  Certainly,  madam.  I’ll  tell  him  at  once,” 
was  the  reply. 

Determined  to  enter  the  place.  Lady  Bas¬ 
sett  requested  her  people  to  open  the  car¬ 
riage  door,  and  she  was  in  the  act  of  get¬ 
ting  out,  when  Mr.  Coyne  appeared,  a  lit¬ 
tle  oily,  bustling  man,  with  a  good-humored, 
vulgar  face,  liable  to  a  subservient  pucker ; 
he  wore  it  directly  at  sight  of  a  fine  woman, 
fine  clothes,  fine  Ibotmen,  and  fine  horses. 

“  Mr.  Coyne,  I  believe,”  said  Lady  Bas¬ 
sett,  with  a  fascinating  smile. 

“  At  your  service,  madam.” 

“  May  I  have  a  word  in  private  with  you, 
sir  ?  ” 

“  Certainly,  madam.” 

“  We  have  come  a  long  way.  May  the 
horses  be  fed  ?  ” 

“  I  am  afraid,”  said  the  little  itiau,  apolo¬ 
getically,  “  I  must  ask  you  to  send  them  to 
the  inn.  It  is  close  by.” 

“  By  all  means.”  (To  one  of  the  outriders.) 
“  You  will  wait  here  for  orders.” 

Mary  Wells  had  been  already  instructed 
to  wait  in  the  hall  and  look  out  sharp  for 
Sir  Charles’s  keeper  and  nurse,  and  tell 
them  her  ladyship  wanted  to  8[)eak  to  them 
privately,  and  it  would  be  money  in  their 
w^. 

Lady  Bassett,  closeted  with  Mr.  Coyne, 
began  first  to  congratulate  herself.  “Mr. 
Bassett,”  said  she,  “  is  no  friend  of  mine,  but 
he  has  done  me  a  kindness  in  sending  Sir 
Charles  here,  when  he  might  have  sent  him 
to  some  place  where  he  might  have  been 
made  worse  instead  of  better.  Here,  I 
conclude,  gentlemen  of  your  ability  will 
soon  cure  his  trifling  disorder;  will  you 
not  ?  ” 

“  I  have  good  hopes,  j  our  ladyship ;  he  is 
better  to-day.” 

“  Now,  I  dare  say,  you  could  tell  me  to  a 
month  when  he  will  be  cured.” 

“  O,  your  ladyship  exaggerates  my  skill 
too  much.” 

“  Three  months  ?  ” 

“  That  is  a  short  time  to  give  us ;  but 
your  ladyship  may  rely  on  it  we  will  do  our 
best.” 

“  Will  you  ?  Then  I  have  no  fear  of  the 
result,  0>  by  the  by,  Dr.  Willis  wanted  me 


to  take  a  message  to  you,  Mr.  Coyne.  He 
knows  you  by  reputation.” 

“  Indeed  1  Really  I  was  not  aware  that  my 
humble  —  ” 

“  'Ilien  you  are  better  known  than  you  in 
your  modesty  sup|)oscd.  Let  me  see  :  what 
was  the  message  ?  O,  it  was  a  peculiarity 
in  Sir  Charles  he  wished  vou  to  know.  Dr. 
Willis  has  attended  him  from  a  boy,  and  hi^ 
wished  me  to  tell  you  that  morphia  and 
other  sedatives  have  some  very  bad  eflects 
on  him.  1  told  Dr.  Willis  you  would  proli- 
ably  find  tliat  and  everything  else  out,  with¬ 
out  a  hint  from  him  or  any  one  else.” 

“  Yes,  but  I  w’ill  make  a  note  of  it,  fi)r  all 
that.” 

“  That  is  very  kind  of  you.  It  will  flat¬ 
ter  the  doctor,  the  more  so  as  he  has  so  high 
an  opinion  of  you.  But  now,  Mr.  Coyne,  I 
suppose  if  I  am  very  good,  and  i)romise  to 
soothe  him,  and  nut  e.xcite  him,  1  may  see 
my  husband  to-tiay.” 

“  Certainly,  madam.  You  have  an  order 
from  the  person  who  —  ” 

“  I  forgot  to  bring  it  witli  me.  I  relied  on 
your  humanity.” 

“  ’riiat  is  unfortunate.  I  am  afraid  I  must 
not  —  ”  he  hesitated,  looked  very  uncomfort¬ 
able,  and  said  he  would  consult  Mr.  Apple- 
ton  ;  then,  suddenly  puckering  his  face  into 
obsequiousness,  “  Would  your  ladyship  like 
to  inspect  some  of  our  arrangements  for  the 
comfort  of  our  patients  ?  ” 

Lady  Bassett  would  have  declined  the 
proposal,  but  lor  the  singular  play  of  coun¬ 
tenance  ;  she  was  herself  all  eye  and  mind, 
so  she  said  gravely,  “  I  shall  be  very  happy, 
sir.” 

Mr.  Coyne  then  led  the  w.ay,  and  showeil 
her  a  large  sitting-room,  where  some  la<lie8 
were  seated  at  different  occupations  and 
amusements :  they  kept  more  apart  from 
each  other  than  ladies  do  in  general;  but 
this  was  the  only  sign  a  far  more  experi¬ 
enced  observer  than  Lady  Bassett  could 
have  discovered,  the  nurses  having  sprung 
from  authoritative  into  unobtrusive  positions, 
at  the  sound  of  Mr.  Coyne’s  footstep  outside. 

“  What !  ”  said  Lady  Bassett,  “  are  all 
these  ladies  —  ”  She  hesitated. 

“Every  one,”  said  Mr.  Coyne;  “and 
some  incurably.” 

“  O,  please  let  us  retire ;  I  have  no  right 
to  gratify  my  curiosity.  Poor  things,  they 
don’t  seem  unhappy.” 

“  Unhappy !  ”  said  Mr.  Coyne.  “  We 
don’t  allow  unhappiness  here ;  our  doctor  is 
too  fond  of  them ;  he  is  always  contriving 
something  to  please  them  ” 

At  this  moment  Lady  Bassett  looked  up, 
and  saw  a  woman  watching  her  over  the  rail 
of  a  corridor  on  the  first  floor.  She  recog¬ 
nized  the  face  directly :  the  woman  niachi 
her  a  rapid  signal,  and  then  disappeared 
into  one  of  the  rooms. 

“  Would  there  be  any  objection  to  our 
going  up  stairs,  Mr.  Coyne  ?  ”  said  Lady 
Bassett,  with  a  calm  voice,  and  a  heart 
thumping  violently. 

“  O,  none  whatever.  I  ’ll  conduct  you  ; 
but  then,  I  am  afraid,  I  must  leave  you  for  a 
time.” 

He  showed  her  up  stairs,  blew  a  whistle, 
handed  her  over  to  an  attendant,  anil  bowed 
and  smiled  himself  away  grotesquely. 

Jones  was  the  very  keeper  the  had  fee’d 
last  visit.  She  flushed  with  joy.  at  sight  of 
bull-necked,  burly  Jones.  “  O  Mr.  Jones  1  ” 
said  she,  putting  her  hands  together,  with  a 
look  that  might  have  melted  a  hangman. 

Jones  winked,  and  watched  Mr.  Coyne 
out  of  sight. 

“I  have  seen  your  ladyship’s  maid,”  said 
Jones,  confidentially.  “  It  is  all  right.  Mr. 
Coyne  have  got  the  blinkers  on.  Only  pass 
me  your  word  not  to  excite  him.” 

“  O  no,  sir,  I  will  soothe  him.”  And  she 
trembled  all  over. 

“  Sally  1  ”  cried  Jones. 

The  nurse  came  out  of  a  room,  and  held 
the  door  ajar ;  she  whispered,  “  I  have  pre¬ 
pared  him,  madam ;  he  is  all  right.” 

Lady  Bassett,  by  a  great  effort,  kept  her 
feet  from  rushing,  her  heart  from  crying  out 
with  joy,  and  she  entered  the  room.  Sally 
closed  the  door  like  a  shot,  with  a  delicacy' 
one  would  hardly  have  given  her  credit  for, 
to  judge  from  appearances. 

Sir  Charles  stood  in  the  middle  of  (he 
room,  beaming  to  receive  her,  but  restrain¬ 
ing  himself.  They  met :  he  held  her  to  his 
heart ;  she  wejit  for  joy  and  grief  upon  his 
neck.  Neither  spoke  for  a  long  time. 


The  big  grape-vine  at  Santa  Barbara, 
California,  is  five  feet  two  inches  in  circum¬ 
ference  where  the  main  trunk  branches,  and 
the  arbor  which  it  covers  is  sixty-nine  by 
sixty-three.  At  these  limits  the  branches 
are  three  inches  in  diameter,  and  are  kept, 
trimmed  to  prevent  its  spreading. 
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ILLUSTRATIONS. 


[iiee  Kiigraving  on  the  Vint  I’age.] 

After  u  spoil  of  cold  ^rny  cloudy  weather 
What  ean  Ixs  pleasanter  than  when  at 
last 

One  day  the  winter  ceases  altogether, 

And  Spring,  with  bursting  buds  and  genial 
skies. 

Warm  Spring,  breaks  on  us  like  a  sweet  sur- 
j)rise ;  — 

To  watch  the  lambs  in  the  meadow  frisk,  to 
hear 

The  song  o’erhead  of  skylark,  joyous-clear. 
And  note  Hit  lightly  past 
The  lirst  pale  yellow  butterfly  of  the  year. 

Season  of  birth  and  resurrection  !  —  waking 
The  earth  out  of  her  winter  trance,  and 
making 

Her  dormant  energies  l>egin  to  stir ; 

Causing  the  sap  to  feel  its  silent  way 
Into  the  topmost  twig. 

The  embryo  ])lant  to  break  its  sepulchre. 

And  pierce  the  mould  the  light  and  air  to 
gain. 

Season  of  hope  and  happy  jn’ornise !  —  big 
With  golden  jtossibilities  ;  with  gay 
And  young-eyed  Flora  dancing  in  thy  train. 

The  crisped  and  s]>nrkling  surface  of  the  deep 
With  swift  weird  wing  the  new-come  swal¬ 
low  skims ; 

Out  of  her  winter  hiding-place  doth  creep 
The  ilormouse,  —  there  is  not  a  living  thing 
Hut  feels  thy  (|uick’ning  influence,  O  Spring ! 
'I'here  is  melodious  contest  going  on 
In  every  wood,  and,  when  some  prize  is  won. 
Chanting  of  marriage  hymns  : 

The  songless  birds  their  wedding  plumage 
don. 

The  blazing  noondav  Summer  is  more  splen¬ 
did  ; 

A  deejMir  and  diviner  tone  is  blended 
With  Autumn’s  harmony ;  but  thou  art  l)cst — 
When  happy  creatures  link  them  to  their  kind. 
Youth,  morning  of  the  year  ! 

'I'hou  of  all  seasons  art  the  welcomcst,  — 
lx)vely  and  tender  as  the  infant  green 

Of  thine  own  buds  !  —  for  Love  doth  use  to 
appear. 

His  hand  —  thou  leading  him — in  thine  en¬ 
twined  ; 

And  I>eath,  a  distant  shade,  is  hardly  seen. 


BATTLEDORE  AND  SHUTTLECOCK. 

[See  Engraving  on  Page  532  ] 

ONE  balmy  blissful  morn  in  May, 
Concealed  behind  a  cock  of  hay. 

On  Lady  Charlotte’s  lawn  we  lay, 

I  calmly  smoking, 

AVhilst  Otho  sketched  —  I  hear  them  say 
“  ”r  was  too  i)rovoking.” 

You  ’ll  own  though  when  most  lightly  clad 
In  time-worn  weeds  of  shepherds’  j)laid. 
Fresh  from  the  ocean  —  you ’d  be  glad. 
Friend  of  the  Naiads, 

Of  any  shelter  to  be  had 
From  shy  dry  Dryads. 

“  What  early-rising  girls,”  said  Vane 
Beneath  his  breath  ;  “  it ’s  pix'tty  plain, 
Unless  a  friendly  shower  of  rain 
Disturbs  them,  Freddy, 

They  ’ll  at  this  b.ittledore  remain 
Till  breakfast ’s  ready.” 

“  I  ’ll  be  revenged !  ”  —  and  out  he  drew 
A  pad  and  pencil,  and  fell  to. 

By  stolen  peeps,  to  sketch  the  view 
With  speed  surprising ; 

Whilst  I  began,  with  head  askew, 
Philosophizi  ng — 

“  O  cork !  ”  I  cried,  "  that  through  the  air 
Fliest  in  turn  from  fair  to  fair. 

Thus  flies  my  heart  with  fluttering  care 
From  Kate  to  Nancy  — 

We  ’re  puzzled  by  that  pretty  pair  . 

I  rather  fancy.” 

“  Six  —  seven-and-twenty !  late,  too  late  — 
In  omen  of  my  future  fate, 

I  ’ve  fallen  at  the  feet  of  Kate 
Who  can’t  return  me, 

I  wonder  now,  —  at  twenty-eight 
Will  Kitty  spurn  me.’’ 

“  What  makes  sweet  Ethel  so  ilislrail? 

You  don’t  a|)|>ear  to  wish  to  play. 

Or  even  count  the  game  to-day 
My  Otho’s  Clotho ; 

He  loves  you  well !  I  think  you  may 
Count  ujton  Dtho.” 

'Fhen  blew  a  breeze —  and  with  a  shock 

I  saw  the  truant  shuttlecock 

Fall  at  my  feet  —  a  fluttering  frock  — 

A  peal  of  laughter  — 

And  off  I  flew  like  one  o’clock 
With  Otho  after. 


herring  harvest,  until  in  the  autumn  it  comes  to 
Yarmouth’s  turn  to  Ite  up  and  doing. 

Loehfync,  which  is  the  subject  of  the  illustra¬ 
tion  on  ])age  541,  is  the  centre  of  the  west  coast 
herring  tisheries,  and  a  Loehfync  herring  is  con¬ 
sidered  something  above  the  average.  There  are 
sometimes  ils  many  as  three  thousand  boats  en- 
aged  in  the  fishery  here ;  and  Tarbert,  the  best 
harl)or  in  the  loch,  is  the  general  rendezvous 
where  the  cuixjrs  and  buyers  assemble  to  meet 
the  returning  boats.  Operations  begin  in  the 
evening.  The  nets  have  been  well  dried  and 
are  stowed  away  in  the  boats  which  crowd  the 
harbor,  the  night’s  provisions  are  placed  on 
board,  and  all  is  then  ready  for  the  start,  which 
generally  takes  place  about  two  hours  before 
sunset.  In  the  engraving  we  see  the  boats 
coming  out  of  the  harbor  in  two  long  lines,  one 
going  u])  the  loeh,  the  other  down.  As  you  lie 
outside  the  harbor  on  some  calm  still  evening 
you  hear  a  confused  noise  of  creaking  and  rat¬ 
tling  of  oars  and  tackle,  then  a  dusky  sail  shoots 
out  from  behind  the  island  at  the  entrance,  then 
another  and  another  until  the  whole  fleet,  per¬ 
haps  some  thousand  boats  in  all,  come  trooping 
out,  their  dusky  sails  reflected  in  the  calm  water 
or  their  ours  gleaming  in  the  evening  sun,  and 
so  they  glide  away  to  the  fishing-grounds. 


THE  SCOTCH  HERRINO  FISHERIES. 

The  month  of  May  is  the  time  when  the  great 
herring  fishery  begins  in  the  far  north  among  the 
Hebrides,  and  as  the  year  advances  the  little  fish 
iug  towns  along  the  coast  wake  up  to  the  busi 
ness  on  which  they  exist ;  the  boats  are  looked 
to,  the  nets  mended,  the  bargains  made  with  the 
curers,  and  the  fleets  sail  out  in  search  of  the 


found  truths  of  the  Cri  Ju  PeupU,  which  he  has 
been  studying;  while  a  third  has  just  fired,  and 
is  speculating  with  an  old  Zouave  upon  the 
amount  of  damage  he  is  likely  to  have  done. 
The  heavily  laden  National  in  the  foreground, 
however,  must  not  be  forgotten.  He  is  carrying 
the  day’s  ration  of  bread  for  his  company. 
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TRODTINO. 

Trouting  is,  in  the  estimation  of  its  skilful  de¬ 
votees,  one  of  the  fine  arts.  It  is  not  for  bun¬ 
glers  or  commonplace  men,  but  for  artists,  schol¬ 
ars,  wealthy  men  of  business  or  professional  pur¬ 
suits,  and  gentlemen.  The  literature  of  fishing 
is  not  extensive  but  rich,  if  it  had  only  Walton’s 
Comf)leat  Ani/ler,”  which  combines  charms  as 
numerous  and  varied  as  the  kinds  of  fish  it  de¬ 
scribes  and  tells  how  to  catch.  And  even  Paley, 
in  his  treatise  on  Natural  Theology,  found  or 
made  occasion  to  say  :  “  I  have  been  a  great 
follower  of  fishing  myself,  and  in  its  cheerful 
solitude  have  passed  some  of  the  happiest  hours 
of  a  sufficiently  happy  life.”  One  of  the  pleas¬ 
antest  and  most  appreciative  testimonies  to  the 
delights  of  trouting  is  in  Mr.  Ixiwell’s  poem 
addressed  “  to  Mr.  John  Bartlett,  who  had  sent 
me  a  seven-jxmnd  trout.”  He  says  :  — 

“  I  see  him  trace  the  wayward  broolc 
Amid  the  furest  mysteries, 

Where  at  their  shades  shy  aspens  look. 

Or  where,  with  many  a  gurslinit  crook. 

It  croous  ils  woodland  histories. 

“  I  see  leaf  shade  and  sun-fleck  lend 
Their  tremulous,  sweet  vicissitude 
To  smooth,  dark  pool,  to  crinkling  bend,  — 

[0,  stew  him,  Ann,  as ’t  were  your  friend. 

With  amorous  solicitude  ! } 

I  see  him  step  with  caution  due. 

Soft  as  if  shod  with  moccasins. 

Orave  as  in  Church,  for  who  plies  you, 

Sweet  craft,  is  safe  as  in  a  pew 
From  all  our  common  stock  o’  sins. 

“The  unerring  fly  I  see  him  cast. 

That  as  a  rose-leaf  falls  as  soft, 

A  flash!  a  whirl!  he  has  him  fast ! 

We  tyros,  how  that  struggle  last 
Confuses  and  appalls  us  oft. 

“  Unfluttered  he :  calm  as  the  sky 
Looks  on  our  tragi-comedies. 

This  way  and  that  he  lets  him  fly, 

A  sunbeam-shuttle,  then  t3  die 
Lands  him,  with  cool  aplomb,  at  ease.” 

Such  a  successful  angler  Mr.  Davis  has  sketched 
on  page  545,  and  the  pleased  look  indicates  that 
he  has  just  secured  a  “sunbeam-shuttle.” 


THE  REVOLUTION  IN  PARIS. 

Pages  536  and  537  are  occupied  by  four 
sketches  made  during  the  time  Paris  was  in  the 
control  of  the  Commune.  In  describing  the 
pictures  it  is  convenient  to  assume  that  the  state 
of  affairs  remains  the  same  as  it  was  when  the 
artist  made  his  drawings.  The  Parisian  gamin 
is  always  an  important  personage  in  a  Paris 
revolution,  and  is  never  more  in  his  element 
than  when  assisting  his  elders  in  the  cause  of  dis¬ 
order.  He  is  an  especial  adept  at  building  a 
barricade,  and  largely  contributed  towards  con¬ 
structing  those  innumerable  obstructions  which 
flourish  so  plentifully  in  the  Parisian  streets. 
This  architectural  talent  has  been  still  further 
utilized  by  the  Commune,  and  hundreds  of  boys 
of  ten,  twelve,  and  fifteen  years  old  are  em¬ 
ployed  in  repairing  the  breaches  in  batteries  on 
the  ramparts.  T&>se  in  the  sketch,  who  were 
in  one  of  the  Porte  Maillot  batteries,  were  com¬ 
manded  by  a  sailor,  and  were  all  volunteers. 

The  second  sketch  represents  the  tenants  of 
the  battery,  deserters  from  the  artillery  of  the 
line,  taking  a  moment  of  rest  after  firing  broad¬ 
sides  for  several  hours  at  their  whilom  carron- 
adcs  of  Versailles.  One  with  his  head  buried 
in  his  hands  seems  to  be  brooding  over  the  vexed 
question  of  what  he  is  fighting  for,  while  his 
companions  are  listlessly  gazing  on  the  people 
outside,  who  are  represent^  in  our  third  sketch. 
From  time  to  time  a  shell  from  Mont  Valle'rien 
would  fall  and  explotle  behind  the  earthworks, 
and  terribly  frighten  these  inquisitive  lookers-on, 
who  are  allowed  to  go  surprisingly  near  the 
guns  by  the  National  sentries.  As  soon  as  the 
dreaded  hissing  sound  of  the  approaching  mis¬ 
sile  is  heard  the  crowd  either  throw  themselves 
on  the  ground,  or  flatten  themselves  very  hard 
against  the  protecting  wall  of  the  Boulevard 
Pereire.  Immediately  the  explosion  is  over, 
however,  they  return  to  their  old  observatories. 

The  fourth  sketch  represents  a  scene  behind 
the  ramparts  between  the  Porte  des  Temes  and 
the  Porte  de  Champerret.  Here  shots  are  whist¬ 
ling  close  overhead,  and  it  is  necessary  to  keep 
well  under  the  shelter  of  the  ramparts  if  you 
wish  to  be  in  safety.  One  National  Guard  is 
ordering  a  too-venturesome  gamin  away  from  a 
loop-hole.  Another  is  ruminating  over  the  pro- 


THE  War  Department  order,  containing  the  Presi¬ 
dent’s  instructions  to  officers  in  command  of 
troops  in  case  they  are  obliged  to  act  under  the 
Ku-Klux  EUll,  was  issued  May  17.  Prominent  offi¬ 
cers  of  the  army  express  great  satisfaction  at  the 
character  of  the  order. 

Edward  H.  Rulloff  was  executed  May  17,  in  the 
yard  of  Binghamton  jail.  He  died  with  firmness. 

A  bill  has  been  introduced  into  the  House  of 
delegates  of  the  Territory  of  Columbia,  conferring 
upon  women  the  right  to  vote  and  hold  office. 

The  German  parliament  has  agreed  to  the  addi¬ 
tional  clauses  to  the  postal  treaties  of  1867  and 
1870,  between  Germany  and  the  United  States. 

The  public  feeling  in  New  Brunswick  still  mns 
high  against  the  treaty.  In  the  legislative  assem¬ 
bly  the  Attorney- General,  May  18,  moved  a  series 
of  resolutions  in  opposition  to  the  treaty,  declaring 
that  with  no  definition  of  the  existing  rights  and 
duties  of  citizens  of  the  respective  countries,  it 
proposes  to  substitute  unlimited,  dangerous  con¬ 
cessions  for  valuable  privileges. 

The  fishermen  of  the  Bay  of  Fundy  are  alarmed 
and  indignant.  Steps  are  being  taken  for  the  hold¬ 
ing  of  public  meetings.  Intelligence  from  Nova 
Scotia  and  Prince  Edward’s  Island  represent  simi¬ 
lar  public  feeling  there. 

The  American  Union  Club  of  New  Orleans,  en¬ 
tertained  Horace  Greeley  May  18.  Mr.  Greeley 
made  a  speech  in  which  be  said :  “  This  is  my  first 
visit  to  the  South.  I  come  here  with  a  hesirt  de¬ 
voted  to  the  good  of  all  the  people.  They  are  not 
my  enemies  now  who  were  six  or  eight  years  ago. 

I  bear  hatred  to  no  one.”  He  believed  that  the 
best  men  should  occupy  the  best  places  without 
any  reference  to  bygones,  for  the  ^ril  which  ne¬ 
cessitated  the  exclusion  of  some  men  from  the 
ballot-box  no  longer  exists.  He  opposed  disfran¬ 
chisement  as  no  longer  a  necessity,  and  said  that 
there  would  not  be  a  Kn-Klnx  in  the  land  now  if 
there  had  been  a  general  amnesty  five  years  ago. 

It  would  have  umted  the  people  and  healed  the 
wounds  produced  by  the  war.  For  that  he  had 
struggled,  and  the  time  was  not  far  distant  when 
every  American  would  have  his  fair  chance  at  the 
ballot-box,  and  the  majority  would  rule. 

The  Senate  committee  on  dignity  has  had  a 
protracted  session.  May  23,  remaining  at  work  un¬ 
til  a  late  hour  in  the  night.  Bancroft  Davis  was 
questioned  briefly.  The  chief  business  of  the  day 
and  evening  was  an  attempt  to  force  the  telegraph 
manager  and  operator  to  tell  all  they  knew  about 
the  despatches  concerning  the  publication  of  the 
treaty.  In  all  cases  the  witnesses  respectfully  de¬ 
clined  to  answer.  The  statute,  providing  for  a 
year’s  imprisonment  in  the  common  jail  and  a  fine 
of  one  thousand  dollars,  in  case  of  a  refusal  to  an¬ 
swer  the  Senate’s  questions,  was  read,  and  after 
each  reading  the  witnesses  were  asked  if  they  still 
refused.  The  instructions  of  President  Orton  of 
the  Western  Union  Telegraph  Company,  to  all 
connected  with  the  line,  were  produced  by  the 
manager.  They  absolutely  forbid  giving  any  in¬ 
formation  concerning  the  business  of  the  office, 
and  direct  resistance  to  the  extent  of  arrest  by  the 
civil  authorities  to  any  person  whatever  who  at¬ 
tempts  to  nt  possession  of  despatches. 

Cyrus  W.  Field  gave  a  parting  banquet  to  the 
British  High  Commissioners  at  Delmonico’s  May 
21.  Over  one  hundred  prominent  citizens  were 
present,  and  speeches  were  made  by  Earl  de  Grey, 
Sir  Scaiford  Northcote,  Lord  Tenterden,  William 
Cullen  Brvant,  ex- Senator  Williams,  Henry  Ward 
Beecher,  Gen.  McDowell,  and  others. 

In  responding.  Lord  Tenterden  said  that  the  cor¬ 
diality  of  the  reception  given  to  the  British  Com 
missioners  had  made  them  feel  at  home  ever  since 
they  had  been  in  this  country.  Peacemakers 
were  truly  blessed,  and  the  result  thus  far  of  the 
arbitration  of  the  questions  at  issue  between  the 
United  States  and  Great  Britain  was  more  pleas¬ 
ant  to  contemplate  than  the  bloody  drama  enacted 
by  the  peace-breakers  of  Europe.  He  had  found 
the  people  of  America  very  much  like  the  people 
of  England.  Both  were  high-spirited  people,  hav¬ 
ing  a  nice  sense  of  honor,  but  the  spirit  of  justice 
and  fair  play  was  also  so  strongly  developed  in 
the  two  nations  that  it  only  needra  a  fair  opportu¬ 
nity  under  proper  conditions  to  yield  a  point  that 
he  hoped  would  not  only  inure  to  the  happiness 
and  welfare  of  America  and  Great  Britain,  but 
would  prove  a  beacon  and  guiding  star  to  univer¬ 
sal  peace  and  brotherly  feeling  among  all  mankind. 

'Two  prominent  New  York  bankers  telegraphed 
to  Secretary  Boutwell,  May  23,  to  know  whether 
the  report  was  true  that  he  intends  to  increase  the 
sales  of  gold.  He  replied  that  he  had  no  such  in¬ 
tention. 

Earl  de  Grey  and  Sir  Stafford  Northcote,  Her 
Majesty’s  High  Commissioners,  and  suites,  arrived 
at  the  Brevoort  House,  New  York  City,  May  23, 
direct  from  Washington.  Earl  de  Grey  haid  an 
interview  in  Washington  in  the  evening  with  Sen¬ 
ator  Sumner,  who  assured  the  distinguished  Briton 
that  he  should  give  the  treaty  his  support  and 
vote,  and  expressed  the  opinion,  farther,  that  while 
the  treaty  in  some  of  its  minor  details  was  objec¬ 
tionable,  in  the  main  and  as  a  whole  it  was  all 
that  he  (Sumner)  had  contended  for.  The  distin¬ 
guished  Earl  seemed  to  be  very  much  delighted 
at  the  assurances  given  him  ^  Senator  Sumner, 
and  upon  his  arrival  Earl  de  Grey  communicated 
the  fact  to  General  Schenck,  who  is  also  quartered 
at  the  Brevoort,  and  with  whom  he  had  an  inter¬ 
view. 

Richard  Grant  White  has  published  a  statement 
about  Rolloff’s  philological  system,  which  he  want 
ed  to  sell  him  some  time  ago  for  $  500,000,  and 
says  Rolloff  was  insane. 

Anotiier  delegation  of  young  Japanese  students, 
twenty  in  number,  arrived  in  New.York  City,  May 
28,  from  San  Fraoeiseo: 


FOREIGN  NEWS. 

France.  —  Henri  Rochefort  was  arrested  by  the 
agents  of  the  Versailles  government  at  Meaux, 
twentv-five  miles  northeast  of  Paris,  while  escaping 
from  Paris  and  the  Commune,  and  was  conducted 
to  Versailles,  where  he  will  be  arraigned  on  trea¬ 
sonable  charges  before  the  judicial  tribunal. 

The  V’ersailles  forces  entered  Paris  at  four  o’clock 
on  the  afternoon  of  May  20.  The  entrance  was 
effected  simultaneously  at  two  points,  —  at  the 
gate  of  St.  Cloud,  near  Pont  dn  Jour,  and  the  gate 
of  Montronge,  on  Boulevard  Bmne.  The  insur¬ 
gents  abandoned  the  ramparts. 

The  terminus  of  the  Stra.sbonrg  Railway  was 
carried  May  23.  Thiers  is  indefatigable  in  the  di¬ 
rection  of  operations  looking  to  a  supply  of  Paris 
with  provisions. 

The  foreign  powers  have  ordered  their  represent¬ 
atives  in  Paris  not  to  protect  the  insurgents.  It 

said  that  the  American  Minister  Washbume  did 
not  act  in  concert  with  the  other  diplomats. 

Billionary,  the  Communist  Minister  of  War,  was 
killed  in  the  battle  of  the  23d. 

The  Destructionists  of  Paris  have  set  fire  to  the 
Tuileries  and  the  Louvre,  so  cable  accounts  of 
May  24  stitte.  The  Tuileries — near  the  centre  of 
Paris  —  for  centuries  have  been  the  chief  city  resi¬ 
dence  of  French  sovereigns.  The  length  of  its 
facade  is  1,008  feet,  and  its  breadth  is  108  feet. 

The  Louvre  formed  one  of  the  chief  attractions 
of  Paris.  Its  mnsenm  of  paintings  was  famous  the 
world  over,  being  one  of  the  finest  galleries  in  ex¬ 
istence. 

These  noted  structures,  with  others  of  less  prom¬ 
inence,  are  reported  to  be  destroyed  by  the  insane 
mob  which  has  ruled  Paris  for  the  past  few  weeks. 

The  latest  news  received  represents  the  Com¬ 
mune  rebellion  as  being  at  an  end. 

Germany. — The  German  parliament  has  adopt¬ 
ed  the  second  clause  of  the  Alsace  and  Lorraine 
bill  which  declares  those  provinces  incorporated 
in  the  German  Empire  forevermore.  The  Polish 
and  Danish  members  abstained  from  voting.  Herr 
Delbmck  stated  that  the  conquered  ternary  was 
not  annexed  to  any  particular  state  of  the  Empire, 
because  none  coveted  it 

Bismarck,  Pouyer,  Quertier,  and  Favre  arrived 
in  Frankfort  May  20,  for  the  purpose  of  exchang¬ 
ing  ratifications  of  the  treaty.  All  public  build¬ 
ings  and  a  great  manv  private  residences  are  dec¬ 
orated  with  flags  in  honor  of  the  occasion.  They 
held  a  long  conference,  and  remained  three  days. 

Great  Britain.  —  In  the  House  of  Lords,  May 
19,  Earl  Russell  consented  to  postpone  the  discus¬ 
sion  of  the  American  treaty  until  the  20th  of  June, 
to  await  the  arrival  of  official  papers. 

The  following  is  the  result  of  the  Derby :  Zephyr 
colt  one;  Albert  Victor  two;  King  of  the  Forest 
three,  i^venteen  ran. 


FINANCIAL  AND  COMMERCIAL. 


May  17. 

fiNANCUI. 

LoimoN.  —  Coiaolt,  »3>^ ;  V.  8.  5-30’s.  1808,  90?^  ;  do. 
1867, 92H- 

NSW  Toax. — Gold,  \W!i  ;  U.  8  8’s,  1881,  U7)i  ;  5-30’s, 
1862,  UIH  ;  do.  1867, 113^. 

CoHmacLU. 

LiviarooL _ Cotton,  middling  uplands,  7)id. 

Niw  Toax.  —  Cotton,  middling  nplandt,  ISJ^e.  ;  red 
winter  wheat,  $  1.60  ®  1.62. 

Chmaqo. — Bed  winter  wheat,  S  1.30  @  1.32>^  (No.  2). 

May  18. 

PniAHCIAl. 

LoEDOX. — Consols,  93)i ;  U.  8.  5-90’s,  1863,  OO^i  do. 
1867,  92!^. 

FazaxroaT.  —  U.  8.  6-20’s,  1862,  96)^. 

KiW  Toax.  —  Gtold,  112H  ;  U.  8. 6’s,  1881, 117\  ;  5-90’s, 
1862,  lUX  5  *>- 1*«7,  114. 

ComaaciAi. 

lavsapoOL.  —  Cotton,  middling  uplands,  7Xd. 

Nxw  Toax.  —  Cotton,  middling  uplands,  15Xe. ;  red  win¬ 
ter  wheat,  $  1.62  @  1.68. 

OmflAao. — Bed  winter  wheat,  8 1.29X  @  lA)  (No.  3). 
May  19. 

Finanoial. 

Loireoa.  — Ooniols,  93X>  U.  8.  5-90’s,  1861  WHi  do. 
1867,  92X. 

NiW  Toxx.  —  Gold.  IIIX  i  D.  8.  6’s.  1881, 117’,' ;  5-90’s, 
1861  lllX  )  do-  1M7,  114. 

COUflBOIAI, 

LmsiPOOL.  —  Cotton,  middling  uplands,  7^d. 

NiW  Toxx.  —  Cotton,  middling  uplands,  l&’,'o. ;  red  win¬ 
ter  wheat,  S  1.66  IS  1.68. 

(taOAeo.  —  Bed  winter  wheat,  $  1  30  @  L30X  (No.  2). 
May  ;20. 

flNANOIAl. 

LonoE.  —  Consols,  03X  i  U.  8.  6-20’s,  1861  9Q\ ;  do. 
1897 

TBASxroar _ U.’s.  6-20’s,  1861  96X@9«K. 

HlwYoix.  — Gold,  112;  D.  8.  6’s,  IWl.  U7’i;  6-20’s, 
1802,  iux  ;  do.  1807,  USX- 

ComnxoiAii. 

UiYiarooi.  —  Cotton,  middling  uplands,  7  Xd. 

Hum  Toxx.  —  Cotton,  middling  uplands,  15Xe. ;  red  win¬ 
ter  wheat,  » 1.62  @  1.66. 

dUOAQO.  —  Bed  winter  wheal,  8 1.27  @  1.27X  (No.  2). 

May  tW. 

Finanoial. 

LoNSON.  — Consols,  63Xi  U.  8.  6-20’s,  1861  90V  i  do- 
1897 

NlW  Toxx. -Gold,  112;  V.  8.  6’s,  1881.  U7V  i  5-20’s, 
1861  mx  ;  do.  1867,  U3X. 

OowasoiAL. 

Liyibpool.  —  Cotton,  middling  uplands,  7Xd. 

Toax  _ Cotton,  middling  uplands,  16e. ;  red  win¬ 

ter  wheat,  8 160  @  1.66. 

CxiOAao.  —  Bed  winter  wheat,  81.26X  (No.  2). 

May  ‘.13. 

Financial. 

LoNnoN.  — Coneols,  03V  i  U.  8.  5.20’i,  1802,  90’*  ;  do. 
1867,92V. 

NiW  Toxx.— Gold,  111  V  i  U.  9.  6’s,  1881, 117  V  i  »-90’S, 
1862,  lllV  ;  do.  1867, 113V. 

ComoxciAL 

LiyiBPOOL.  —  Cotton,  middling  nplande,  7Vd. 

Hie  Toxx.  —  Cotton,  middling  nplande,  ICc. ;  fed  win¬ 
ter  wheat,  8160  1.67. 

Cmolou.  —  Bed  winter  wheat,  8 1.24V  (No.  9). 
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NOBODY’S  FORTUNE. 

BY  EDMUND  YATES. 


ClIAl'TEU  VIII. 

ON  the  morning  after  tlie  day  on  which  the 
arrival  of  the  two  important  letters  had 
created  such  excitement  in  Mr.  Womersley’s 
family,  an  old  gentleman,  resident  within  three 
miles  of  Bampton,  walking  up  to  the  oriel  win¬ 
dow  of  his  lircakfast-room,  and  gazing  vacantly 
out  therefrom,  happened  to  let  Ms  glance  drop 
upon  the  square  roof  of  Mr.  Womersley’s  house, 
and  at  onee  struck  into  a  new  groove  of  thought. 
He  was  a  tall  old  gentleman,  and  handsome 
withal,  with  a  fresh,  ruddy  complexion,  white 
hair  and  whiskers,  and  bold,  clear-cut  features. 
His  eye  was  very  blue  and  very  bright,  his 
tigiire  very  upright,  his  hands  brown,  but 
shapely,  his  dress  sportsmanlike,  which  is  so 
very  different  from  sporting  in  its  cut,  and  his 
whole  appearance  that  of  a  well-to-do,  elderly 
English  gentleman.  He  looked  out  at  the  land¬ 
scape  for  some  time,  still  keeping  his  eyes  tixed 
on  the  ])oint  at  which  they  had  originally  set- 
tleil,  muttered  a  few  inaudible  words  to  himself, 
rattled  the  silver  in  his  trouser-pocket,  and 
finally  turned,  and,  addressing  the  pretty  girl 
who  was  presiding  over  the  breakfast-table,  said, 
“  Jack  not  down  yet,  I  suppose  1  ” 

“Not  yet,  father,’’  replied  the  girl;  “he  is 
always  late  when  he  is  at  home.’’ 

“  And  yet,  according  to  his  own  account,  he 
is  such  a  wonderful  hand  at  getting  up  in  Lon¬ 
don,”  said  the  old  gentleman,  rather  testily. 

“  That  is  just  it,  father !  ”  said  the  girl,  with 
a  laugh.  “  Jack  says  there  is  nothing  in  the 
country  to  get  up  for.” 

“  Polite,  to  sav  the  least  of  it  I  ”  said  the  old 
gentleman.  “  Not  much  of  a  compliment  to 
your  company  or  mine !  Strange  thing  that  a 
son  of  mine,  my  only  son,  should  avow  his  dis¬ 
taste  for  a  country  life,  and  his  preference  for 
London ! ” 

And  it  was  strange.  For  three  hundred 
years  the  Durstons  had  been  masters  of  Dur- 
ston  Hall,  and  during  the  whole  of  that  time 
each  one  of  the  eldest  sons,  save  Edwin,  who 
had  not  lived  beyond  boyho^,  and  Hugh,  who 
had  been  crippM  in  his  early  years  by  a  fall 
from  his  nurse’s  arms,  had  been  mighty  hunters, 
and  men  ardently  fond  of  field  sports.  Amidst 
the  younger  members  of  the  family,  down  to  its 
collateral  branches,  the  same  tastes,  and  the  in¬ 
nate  qualities  from  which  the  same  tastes 
s])rung,  had  always  thriven.  The  steadiest 
among  them  had  been  soldiers  and  sailors, 
while  some  of  the  wilder  had  been  guerilla 
chieftains,  and  even,  it  was  whispered,  bucca¬ 
neer  captains.  When  the  excitement  of  the 
chase  grew  too  small  for  them,  and  when  the 
]x>litical  jiosition  of  their  own  country  afforded 
them  no  opportunity  for  the  gratification  of  the 
spirit  of  adventure,  ever  dominant  within  them, 
they  sought  foreign  service,  and  so  long  as  sharp 
work  was  cut  out  for  them,  were  careless  as  to 
the  cause  in  which  their  never-failing  courage 
and  the  stalwart  strength  which  was  always 
characteristic  of  the  Durston  breed,  might 
always  be  enlisted.  This  had  gone  on  to  the 
present  time.  The  old  Squire,  the  man  just 
presented  to  my  readers,  was  as  keen  a  sports¬ 
man  in  his  sixtieth  year  as  he  had  been  on  the 
day  of  Ids  coming  of  age,  when  the  largest 
tenant  farmer,  in  proposing  his  health,  re¬ 
marked  that  there  was  “no  better  gun,  no 
straightcr  rider  to  hounds,  in  the  county.” 
And  it  was  indeed  strange  to  him,  and  a  good 
deal  more  than  strange,  disappointing  and  vex¬ 
atious,  that  his  only  son  Jack,  a  man  built  on 
the  true  Durston  frame,  and  otherwise  as  good 
a  fellow  as  ever  stepped  in  shoe-leather,  shonld 
let  all  his  muscle  and  sinew  run  to  seed,  while 
he  pottered  over  his  law-books  in  his  chambers 
in  London. 

“And  that  is  the  part  of  it  I  can’t  under¬ 
stand,  Madge,”  said  the  Squire,  looking  with  a 
puzzled  face  at  his  daughter.  “  A  man  may  go 
up  to  London  for  a  spree,  as  I  have  done  a 
hundred  times,  and  had  my  fling  and  spent  my 
money,  enjoying  it  while  I  was  there,  but  very 
glad  to  get  away  again ;  or  he  may  go  up  there 
and  get  entangled  in  a  bad  lot,  and  take  to  dis¬ 
sipated  courses,  and  so  find  it  impossible  to 
come  away.” 

“You  may  be  thankful  that  that  is  not 
.Tack’s  case,  anyhow,  papa,”  interrupted  Madge, 
with  a  bright  flush  on  her  face. 

“  So  I  am,  my  dear  —  so  I  am  ;  and  I  thank 
Heaven  for  it,”  said  the  Squire,  reverently ;  “  but 
I  could  understand  it  then.  When  dissipation 
once  sets  her  claws  firmly  into  a  young  man,  it 
is  as  much  all  over  with  him  as  it  is  when  Vic 
there  has  seized  upon  a  rat.  O,  you  heard  then, 
did  you,  you  old  slut  T  ”  he  said  to  the  dog,  who 
came  creeping  out  from  under  the  table,  and 
jumped  up  into  his  lap.  “  But  what  I  can’t 
understand  is,  how  a  young  man  can  willingly 
stop  in  a  stivy  slip  of  a  hole  in  the  midst  of  all 
that  smoky  atmosphere,  poring  over  his  law- 
Ijooks,  when  there  is  no  necessity  for  it ;  when 
he  might  be  here,  his  own  master,  in  a  glorious 
place,  with  nothing  to  do,  and  fitting  himself 
f<>r  that  position  which  some  day,  in  the  course 
of  nature,  not  very  long  hence,  he  must  neces¬ 
sarily  take.” 

Madge  was  about  to  say  something  doubtless 
exculpatory  of  her  brother,  whose  battle  on  this 
]K>int  she  was  always  fighting,  when  she  was 
stopped  by  the  opening  of  the  door,  and  the 
entrance  of  Jack  Durston  himself.  The  very 


look  of  him  seemed  to  help  his  father’s  cause. 
If  Jack  had  been  undersized,  or  pallid,  or  puny, 
if  he  had  been  ill-made  or  unhealthy,  the  Squire 
would  have  made  some  excuse  for  him ;  but 
there  he  was,  a  strapping  fellow,  just  six  feet  in 
height,  with  great  broad  shoulders,  and  strong, 
square  limbs.  'There  was  strength  in  his  stat¬ 
ure,  in  his  carriage,  in  his  walk,  strength  shown 
even  in  the  clumsy  way  in  which  he  bent  down 
and  kissed  his  sister,  and  then  crossed  the  room 
and  wrung  his  father’s  hand. 

They  talked  on  indifferent  topics  until  Jack 
had  finished  his  breakfast,  and  his  sister  had 
left  the  room  to  look  after  her  housekeeping 
dutic.s. 

Jack,  who  bad  just  charged  his  short  black 
pipe  with  tobacco,  which  he  apparently  kept 
loose  in  his  pocket,  was  preparing  to  follow  her, 
when  the  Squire,  who  had  been  fidgeting  al>out 
uneasily  for  some  little  time,  determine  once 
more  to  broach  the  subject  with  which  his  mind 
was  always  occupied. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

After  a  preliminary  “  Hem  !  ”  Squire  Durston 
suddenly  stayed  the  exit  of  his  son  from  the 
breakfast-room  with,  “  Not  changed  your  mind 
about  going  back,  I  suppose.  Jack  1  ” 

“  No,  sir ;  I  am  off  to-night.” 

“  And  you ’d  not  even  pay  your  sister  and 
myself  the  compliment  of  pretending  to  l>e  sorry 
that  you  are  going  ?  ”  said  the  Squire,  rather 
testily. 

“  Not  such  a  bad  compliment  to  my  sister  or 
you,  sir,  as  to  be  hypocritical  to  either  of  you,” 
said  Jack. 

“  Then  you  are  not  sorry  you  are  going  ?  ” 
said  the  Squire. 

“  Not  a  bit,  sir.  I  was  delighted  to  come.  1 
have  enjoyed  the  few  days  I  have  been  here  im¬ 
mensely  ;  and  I  shall  be  delighted  to  come 
again  very  shortly.  Meantime,  I  am  delighted 
to  get  back  to  my  books,  my  chambers,  and  my 
regular  life.” 

“  Have  you  ever  reflected  that  vour  present 
will  not  always  be  your  regular  life.  Jack  ?  ” 
said  the  Squire,  quietly.  “  'That  there  will 
come  a  time  when  you  will  be  called  upon,  by 
duty,  to  lead  your  regular  life  down  here  as 
head  of  the  family  1  ” 

“  Yes,  sir ;  I  have  thought  of  that,”  said  Jack, 
in  the  same  tone  of  voice. 

“  And  —  ”  inquired  the  Squire. 

“  I  shall  endeavor  to  do  my  duty  when  the 
time  comes.” 

“  I  want  to  say  one  word  to  you  before  you 
go  away  this  time,  my  boy,”  said  the  Squire, 
walking  up  to  his  son,  and  aiffectionately  laying 
bis  hands  on  either  of  Jack's  broad  shoulders. 
“  I  have  told  you  so  often  of  my  earnest  desire 
to  have  you  living  here  with  us  ;  but  the  subject 
has  become  a  stale  one,  and  I  have  not  bored 
you  with  it  lately.  Nevertheless,  I  am  inclined 
to  speak  about  it  once  more,  —  because,  from 
what  I  have  noticed,  there  mav  be  a  greater 
chance  of  its  being  brought  about  now  than 
there  has  been  hitherto.  I  seek  no  confidence, 
—  I  ask  no  confession ;  only  tell  me,  —  am  I 
right  1  ” 

The  ejres  of  father  and  son  met.  The  ex¬ 
pression  in  both  was  the  same,  —  the  same  frank, 
fearless  glance,  the  same  honesty  of  purpose, 
the  same  deep,  unalterable  love.  There  had 
never  been  any  concealment  between  them,  — 
there  was  none  then. 

“  You  are  right  thus  far,  father,”  said  Jack. 
“Under  one  contingency,  I  could  consent  — 
nay,  more,  I  should  be  delighted  —  to  change 
the  whole  course  of  my  life,  and  to  take  ^  the 
position  which  you  wish  me  to  assume.  These 
contingencies  are  not  of  recent  growth,  nor  are 
they  dependent  on  myself  alone.” 

“  I  know  that.  Jack,”  said  the  Squire,  with 
a  somewhat  dreary  smile ;  “  but  is  there  no 
chance  of  a  speedy  settlement  of  them  1  ” 

“  I  do  not  know.” 

“  Could  you  not  ascertain  1  ” 

“  I  could.” 

“  And  will  you,  to  please  your  father  1  ” 

“  I  will ;  not  merely  to  please  my  father,  but 
to  relieve  myself  from  what,  to  say  the  least  of 
it,  is  a  highly  nervous  and  unsettled  state  of 
mind ;  and  my  doing  so  will  not  be  entirely  the 
result  of  this  conversation,  father.  I  went  to 
ascertain  my  fate  yesterday,  but  was  disappoint¬ 
ed.  I  will  go  again  to^ay;  and  you  shall 
know,  at  dinner-time,  whether  1  remain  with 
you  —  ” 

“  Or  —  ”  said  the  Squire. 

“  Or  go  up  to  town  by  the  mail-train,”  said 
Jack,  shrugging  his  broad  shoulders. 

“  Curious !  ”  said  Jack  to  himself,  as  he 
strolled  through  the  park,  half  an  hour  after¬ 
wards,  emitting  quick  thick  puffs  from  bis  black 
pipe ;  “  curious,  that  my  father  should  have 
asked  me  to  take  this  step  at  the  very  time 
when  I  had  made  up  mv  mind  to  do  it  1  Dear 
old  bo^,  I  had  no  idea  that  he  had  the  smallest 
suspicion  of  my  liking  for  Ellen  1  Madge  was 
aware  of  it,  I  knew ;  but  the  young  ladies  do 
not  seem  to  set  their  horses  together.  There  is 
no  spirit  of  companionship,  —  no  friendship  be¬ 
tween  them,  which  is  a  pity,  —  for,  from  what 
I  understand  (I  know  little  enough  about  it),  a 
sister’s  help  is  invaluable  in  these  cases.  I  sup¬ 
pose  I  am  doing  right.  I  knew  that  it  was  no 
use  dallying  any  longer,  and  I  feel  that  I  may 
as  well  learn  my  fate  at  once.  It  will  be  a 
grand  thing  to  make  the  old  man’s  latter  days 
happy ;  though  he  thinks  I  am  so  enamored  of 
my  present  life,  there  will  be  little  enough  to 
give  up,  Heaven  knows,  in  exchange  for  what  I 


should  gain.  The  Squire  has  but  a  small  no¬ 
tion  of  what  a  desperate  ease  it  really  is  with 
me,  —  little  thinks  how  often  this  girl’s  slight 
figure  rises  between  me  and  my  law- w>oks  ;  and 
how  her  smile  lights  up  the  dull  old  chamlicrs ; 
and  how  niy  ears  miss  so  many  of  my  leader’s 
points  in  listening  to  the  fancied  echo  of  her 
ringing  laugh.  It  is  time  that  this  un.scttled 
state  should,  one  way  or  the  other,  receive  its 
quietus,  —  for  1  shall  never  plea.se  my  father, 
nor  do  justice  to  mv  clients,  so  long  us  I  re¬ 
main  bewitched,  as  1  am  now.” 

Full  of  thc.se  reflections.  Jack  Durston  wend¬ 
ed  his  way  through  the  ancestral  park  and  out 
under  the  gatewuv,  stopping  for  an  instant  to 
give  “  Good  dav  ’’  to  the  portress,  and  pinch 
the  chubby  cheeks  of  each  of  the  children  cling¬ 
ing  to  her  apron,  and  thence  into  the  open  road. 
Some  love  of  the  country  must  have  been  innate 
in  him,  —  innate,  and  yet  not  crushed  out  by  the 
dust  and  drought  of  London  life ;  for,  os  he 
strode  along,  his  eye  noted  and  revelled  in  the 
various  beauties  which  autumn  offers  to  us  with 
so  generous  a  hand.  The  indescribable  beauty 
of  the  foliage, —  here  a  dull  red,  there  a  burning 
copper,  a  little  further  on  a  brilliant  gold,  —  the 
wondrous  gleams  of  light’and  shade  diversifying 
the  face  of  the  upland,  which  now  glows  as  with 
a  rcmini.scence  of  the  summer  so  lately  fled,  now 
scowls  blank  and  barren,  as  though  in  anticipa¬ 
tion  of  the  coming  winter.  The  ruthless  hand 
of  the  destroyer  had  as  yet  been  laid  lightly  upon 
the  woods  and  coppices,  though  “  single  spies  ” 
of  the  leaves  already  were  swirling  through  the 
air,  and  gathering  together  on  the  pathway, 
where,  in  a  week  or  two,  “  battalions  ”  of  them 
would  be  found,  and  rolled  amongst,  and  show¬ 
ered  about  by  the  boys.  Gn  he  S])ed,  post  broad 
fields,  still  yellow,  bare,  and  shorn,  os  when  the 
last  wagon  crept  through  their  gates,  bearing  its 
final  load  to  the  harvest  home,  past  others  where 
the  ploughmen  were  already  at  work  again, 
and  horn  which  the  smell  of  the  newly  upturned 
earth  brought  back  to  Jack  Durston  a  reminis¬ 
cence  of  himself  standing,  as  a  child,  by  his  moth¬ 
er’s  grave.  Past  groups  of  trumps,  sodden  and 
wretched,  with  half  of  their  hard-earned  gains 
spent,  half  begging,  half  working  their  way  back 
home,  after  their  annual  outing  at  hopping  or 
harvest ;  past  the  mill,  to  be  caught  up  on  whose 
great  whirling  horns  was  a  favorite  nightmare 
of  his  youth,  and  whence  the  miller,  a]>par(;ntly 
not  changed  by  one  speck  of  meal  the  less,  or 
one  white  hair  the  more,  nodded,  to  him  as  he 
had  done  twenty  years  before.  'Then  came  the 
outskirts  of  the  town,  the  “  Barley  Mow  ”  pub¬ 
lic-house,  with  the  tilted  wagon  drawn  up  before 
its  doors,  its  thirsty  horses  burying  their  noses 
into  the  wooden  trough.  The  briek-fields,  which 
he  recollected  us  an  orchard ;  Mompesson’s 
school,  where  in  his  days  dwelt  the  enemies  of 
the  young  gentlemen  of  the  Grammar  School, 
at  which  Jack  had  been  brought  up,  —  terrible 
scions  of  the  commercial  classes,  who  used,  he 
remembered,  to  wound  the  sensitive  organiza¬ 
tions  of  their  more  aristocratic  rivals  by  taunt¬ 
ing  them  as  “grammar-grubs.”  Then  a  bit  of 
waste  land,  whereon  stood  the  four  battered 
walls  of  the  village  (lound,  and  then  Mr.  Wom- 
erslev’s  house. 

W^hen  Jack  Durston  arrived  within  sight  of 
this  house,  he  stopped.  He  had  been  walking 
fast,  and  was  out  of  breath,  doubtless,  for  his 
heart  heat  audibly  in  his  waistcoat.  For  a  mo¬ 
ment  he  seemed  undecided  what  to  do  ;  pulled 
himself  together,  as  it  wore,  by  an  upheave  of 
his  broad  shoulders,  and  a  tug  at  his  wristbands, 
and  proceeded  on  his  way. 

His  face  flushed  almost  painfully  as  he  heard 
the  footstep  of  the  servant  in  the  passage  coming 
to  answer  his  ring.  It  seemed  so  confoundedly 
ridiculous,  he  thought,  calling  at  the  same  house 
two  days  running ;  of  course  the  servants  must 
have  some  suspicion ;  and  this  idea  was  fraught 
with  such  terror  that  he  was  on  the  point  of 
turning  round  and  running  away  when  the 
door  opened,  and  he  was  at  once  ushered  into 
the  drawing-room. 

No  chance  of  escape  for  Ellen  Wynne  now. 
The  excitement  occasioned  by  the  receipt  of  the 
two  letters  which  the  previous  evening’s  post 
had  brought  had  proved  too  much  for  the  old 
gentleman,  who  was  passing  what  he  endeav¬ 
ored  to  make  out  was  martyi^om,  but  was  real¬ 
ly  a  most  comfortable  day  in  his  bed,  attended 
on  by  his  niece,  who  had  been  reading  to  him. 

The  old  gentleman’s  eyes  were  closed  and  he 
was  supposed  to  be  dozing,  when  the  servant 
entered  the  room  and  announced  that  Mr.  Dur¬ 
ston  was  down  stairs. 

The  eyes  of  the  old  gentleman  were  open  very 
wide  indeed,  and  be  was  broad  awake  before 
Ellen  could  tell  the  servant  to  plead  her  attend¬ 
ance  at  her  uncle’s  bedside  os  an  excuse  to  Mr. 
Durston.' 

“  Stop  here,  you  girl !  ”  called  out  Mr.  Wom- 
ersley,  raising  himself  on  his  elbow.  “  Ellen, 
you  will  go  down  at  once.  Here,  you  girl! 
say  Miss  Wynne  is  coming.” 

'“  But,  uncle,  surely  it  is  not  right  for  me  to 
leave  you  ;  surely  —  ” 

“  Surely,  it  is  right  to  do  what  I  ask  you, 
Ellen,”  said  the  old  gentleman.  “  This  is  the 
second  time  this  young  gentleman  has  called, 
and  it  will  be  more  than  ungracious  to  refuse  to 
see  him  when  you  are  actually  in  the  house. 
I  must  beg  that  you  urill  go  down  at  once.” 

Thus  enjoined,  Ellen  made  the  best  of  her 
way  to  the  drawing-room,  merely  pausing  in 
her  own  room  for  an  instant  os  she  passed  by 
—  she  did  not  care  for  Jack  Durston,  but  she 
was  a  woman,  after  all  —  to  smooth  her  hair, 
and  settle  her  dress.  With  her  hand  on  the 
handle  of  the  door,  she  stopped  again,  os  some 


premonitorv  idea  of  the  nature  of  the  coining 
interview  flashed  across  her  mind;  there  was, 
however,  no  time  for  consideration,  so  she 
turned  the  handle,  and  entered  the  room. 

Any  uncomfortable  feeling  in  her  breast  was 
at  once  set  aside  by  her  visitor’s  manner. 

Jack  Durston  was  a  reading  man,  and  a  stu¬ 
dent,  more  devoted  to  the  studies  of  bis  jirofes- 
sion  than  nine  tenths  of  the  young  men  who 
are  members  of  the  various  inns  of  court ;  but 
your  “  recluse,”  a  boyish  churl,  never  going 
into  society,  and  particularly  objectionable  in 
his  manners  —  who  was  a  favorite,  virtuous, 
stock  character  with  the  story-tellers  of  former 
times  —  was  either  a  mere  creature  of  fiction,  or 
has  happily  liccome  extinct. 

Jiwk  Durston  was  a  gentleman  by  birth, 
breeding,  and  education ;  and  though  he  had 
come  to  Miss  Wynne  on  a  mission  which  was  to 
have  a  serious  effect  on  his  future  life,  the 
knowledge  of  it  did  not  induce  him  to  make  any 
alteration  in  his  manner,  or  to  abrogate  the  or¬ 
dinary  courtesies  of  society  on  his  first  greeting 
her.  Indeed,  the  ordinary  visiting  eonversa- 
tiou  was  well  started,  and  well  kept  up  on  either 
side  for  some  time;  and  it  was  not  until  Ellen 
was  beginning  to  think  that  the  interview 
might,  probably,  pass  off  without  coming  to  the 
crisis  wnich  she  arcaded,  that  the  first  uncom¬ 
fortable  symptoms  manifested  themselves.  .Jack 
had  just  said  that  it  must  have  seemed  odd  to 
her  and  Mr.  Womersley  that  he  should  call  two 
days  running ;  but  the  fact  was,  he  wanted  to 
see  them  —  he  took  care  to  stick  to  the  plural 
throughout  —  before  returning  to  town. 

“  Returning  to  town !  ”  echoed  Ellen.  “  Are 
you  going  back  so  soon  ?  Your  visit  this  time 
has  &en  a  very  short  one.  It  seemed  only  the 
other  day  that  the  Squire  was  telling  us  he  ex¬ 
pected  you,  and,  indeed,  half  hinted  that  he 
thought  you  might  be  induced  to  take  up  your 
residence  with  him.” 

“  Yes,  I  am  afraid  that  is  a  pet  ])roject  of  his, ' 
Mi.ss  Wynne.” 

“  Why  ‘  afraid,’  when  you  have  it  in  your 
power  to  accomplish  1  Are  the  fascinations  of 
London  so  great  ?  ” 

Jack  laughed  shortly. 

“I  do  not  think  I^ondon  has  any  paiticular 
fascination  for  me.  I  like  my  life  there,  and  I 
am  interested  in  my  profession,  principally,  I 
lielievc,  because  I  am  making  some  little  n  ay  iti 
it.  'That,  and  the  companionship  of  two  or 
three  other  men  of  my  own  way  of  thinking, 
and  the  comfort  of  my  chambers,  are  the  fasci¬ 
nations  of  London  to  me.” 

“  If  those  are  indeed  all,  to  look  u])on  tlnm 
as  insuperable  is  paying  us  down  here  but  a 
poor  compliment,”  said  Elleti.  She  was  the 
last  person  in  the  world  to  be  accused  of  coque¬ 
try,  out  the  dash  of  it  that  there  is  in  every 
woman  found  its  vent  in  these  wonls.  'The 
next  instant,  as  she  caught  Jack’s  (|uick,  up¬ 
turned  glance,  she  was  sorry  for  having  spoken 
it. 

“  To  me  there  is  nothing  which  could  be  in¬ 
superable  down  here,”  said  Jack  Durston, 
quietly. 

Ellen  saw  that  she  had  committed  herself,  and 
that  the  great  danger  which  she  had  dreaded 
was  imminent.  Like  most  of  her  sex  in  ihe 
presence  of  danger,  she  lost  her  head,  so  stam¬ 
mered  out,  “  You  echo  my  words,  I  hear,  but  I 
don’t  understand  your  meaning.” 

“  Will  you  allow  me  to  translate  it  for  you 
into  very  simple  language  ?  ”  said  .Tack,  bend¬ 
ing  forward,  and  siieakiiig  in  a  very  low  tone  of 
voice.  “  Indeed,  I  came  hero  to-day  for  the 
purpose.  My  opinion  of  you,  my  resjicet,  my 
regard  for  you  is  such,  that  I  could  allow 
nothing  in  the  whole  world  to  be  an  obstacle  to 
any  single  wish  of  yours.  Pray  hear  me  out ; 
I  will  detain  you  but  a  very  few  moments.  It 
is  roy  father’s  dearest  wish  that  I  should  settle 
down  in  the  country,  and  assume  my  position 
os  his  only  son,  and  the  future  own»r  of  Durs¬ 
ton  Court.  'There  is  only  one  condition  under 
which  I  could  bring  myself  at  once  to  comply 
with  his  request,  and  that  is  that  you.  Miss 
Wynne,  will  share  the  position  with  me.” 

He  paused ;  Ellen,  deadly  pale,  was  silent. 
Her  lips,  however,  were  just  unclosing,  when 
Jack  spoke  again. 

“  One  word  more  —  only  one.  I  ought  to 
tell  you  for  iny  own  sake,  lest  y'ou  do  me  an  in¬ 
justice,  that  this  is  no  sudden  idea,  no  fancy  of 
the  minute;  for  more  than  two  years  I  have 
looked  upon  you  in  a  very  different  light  to  the 
rest  of  womankind  ;  and  if  I  have  forborne  from 
speaking  to  you  until  now,  it  was  because  —  well, 
b^ause,  honestly,  I  feared  your  reply.” 

There  was  silence  again  for  a  couple  of  min¬ 
utes,  then  Ellen  spoke. 

“  I  will  not  thank  vou,  Mr.  Durston  — I  will 
not  tell  you  that  I  feel  honored  by  the  words  you 
have  just  said  to  me  —  ” 

“  Ah,  for  Heaven’s  sake  I  ”  said  Jack ;  “  hon¬ 
ored,  indeed !  ” 

“  But  I  will  sav  that  the  manner  in  which  you 
have  spoken  makes  me  feel  more  deeply  how  I 
have  to  answer  you.  I  will  not  go  into  any  fur¬ 
ther  question  about  it,  Mr.  Durston ;  I  will  simply 
tell  vou  that  I  am  engaged  to  be  married.” 

“^ingnged.  Miss  Wynne!  —  you  engaged! 
You  will  believe  I  had  no  idea  of  it  ?  ” 

“  I  am  perfectly  certain  of  that,  Mr.  Durston. 
The  engagement  took  place  when  I  was  staying 
with  my  friends  in  Marlshire,  and  the  gentleman 
is  not  known  to  any  one  in  this  neighborhood.” 

There  was  another  pause,  then  Jack  Durston 
took  his  hat  and  his  stick  from  the  table  where 
he  had  deposited  them,  and  rose,  drawing  him¬ 
self  up  to  his  full  height,  but  looking  very  grave, 
and  the  stuile  which  he  endeavored  to  assume  was 
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plainly  forced,  so  perceptible  was  the  twitching  of 
iiis  li|>s. 

Hut  he  had  munugeil  to  steady  his  voice  toler¬ 
ably  before  he  said,  “  It  seems  an  odd  thing  for 
a  man  in  my  jiosition  to  say,  Miss  Wynne,  but 
it  is  nevertheless  true,  that  1  sincerely  pray  for 
your  ha])piness  and  that  of  this  very  fortunate 
gentleman  ;  and  if  ever  1  can  be  of  the  smallest 
service  to  you  in  any  way  in  the  world,  you  may 
command  me.” 

He  looked  straight  at  her  widi  his  deep,  earnest 
eyes,  and  held  out  his  big,  broad  hand. 

“  1  iHilicve  you,”  she  said,  wi’h  a  (’lance  as 
frank  as  his  own  “  I  accept  the  congratula¬ 
tion,  and  I  take  the  otter  as  you  make  it ;  and, 
if  ever  an  opportunity  arises,’ l)elievc  me  I  shall 
uniiuestionsbly  avail  myself  of  it.” 

Then  he  wrung  her  hand,  and  the  next  moment 
was  striding  away  home. 

As  he  threw  his  things  into  his  ]iortmanteau 
—  ]>acking  was  scarcely  the  thing  to  l)e  applied 
to  the  proceeding  —  he  saw  the  Squire  m  the 
garden ;  and,  throwing  open  the  window,  shouted 
out  to  him,  “  Would  you  mind  telling  'Fom  to 
have  the  dog-cart  round  at  eight,  father  ?  I  am 
going  to  town  by  the  mail-train.” 

And  then  the  S<iuire  knew  that  one  of  his  chief 
hopes  of  ha])pine.ss  was  postponed  for  the  present, 
if  not  jrast  away  forever. 

As  Jack  Durston  drove  the  dog  cart  to  the 
station  that  night,  be  lookeil  up  at  a  lighted 
window  of  Mr.  Womerslcy’s  house,  and  won¬ 
dered  what  Ellen  was  doing. 

AV’hat  was  she  doing  ?  At  that  moment,  with 
tear-diiumed  eyes,  she  was  reading  a  letter  which 
she  held  in  her  trembling  hands ;  but  the  tears 
were  tears  of  joy,  for  the  letter  was  from  Au.s- 
tralia,  from  Frank,  saying  that  he  had  arrived 
at  the  colony  .at  a  most  lucky  time,  and,  by  the 
merest  accident,  he  had  embarked  in  a  lucky 
business,  and  that  he  ho])ed  he  might  already 
cull  himself  on  the  high-road  to  fortune. 


CIIAPTEU  X. 

One  morning,  just  about  six  months  after 
Mr.  I'entweazle  bail  paid  a  visit  to  the  hotel  at 
Gravesend,  the  sun  was  shining  strongly 
through  the  barred  room  occupied  as  an  ollice 
in  the  convict  establishment  at  Hobart  Town. 
Hut  for  the  doors,  there  were  no  traces  of  any¬ 
thing  ])rison-like  in  the  room ;  it  looked  more 
like  the  ordinary  merchant  counting-house,  — 
big,  ledger-like  books  lining  the  walls,  and  in 
the  middle  stood  a  heavy  writing-table,  at  which 
a  gray-haired  clerk  was  seated,  tilling  in  docu¬ 
ments  before  him  with  memorandums  extracted 
from  a  ledger  by  his  side. 

“  Henjamin  I'entwea/.le,  I  think  you  said,” 
he  remarked  turning  to  our  old  acquaintance, 
who,  in  his  constantly  one  suit  of  black,  was 
seated  on  the  edge  of  a  high  chair,  in  front  of  a 
desk,  and  dangling  his  legs  before  him. 

“  That ’s  the  name,  sir,”  said  Benjamin  Pent- 
weazle,  placidly. 

“  I  will  just  run  through  the  heads  of  this 
memorandum,  Mr.  Pentweazle,”  said  the  clerk  ; 
”  and  you  will  correct  me  if  there  is  anything 
wrong :  ‘  You,  Henjamin  I’entweazle,  late  of 
'Freinaine  Court,  Temple,  Ix>ndon,  England, 
and  now  of  “  Janowiski  Hotel,”  Victoria  Street, 
Hobart  Town,  take  into  your  service  .Joseph 
Grograiu,  known  in  this  establishment  ns  Num- 
la-r  2,967,  convict  under  sentence  of  fifteen 
years’  penal  servitude,  but  about  to  be  relea.sed 
on  ticket-of-leavc,  and  you  undertake  for  your¬ 
self,  and  your  landlord,  Mr.  Janowiski,  vndcr- 
takes,  in  your  security,  that  the  said  Joseph 
Grogram  shall  rejrort  himself  at  this  office  on 
certain  days,  named  in  this  memorandum,  and 
shall  in  every  way  conform  to  the  regulations 
which  are  also  laid  down  therein.’  That  is  all, 
Mr.  Pentweazle  ;  do  you  agree  to  that?  Then 
give  me  your  signature  here,  if  you  please,”  said 
tlie  clerk,  poin  ing  to  a  space  in  the  document. 
“  I  will  send  round  to  Mr.  .Janowiski,  and  give 
him  this  this  afternoon,  and  then  Number  2,967 
can  be  at  your  disposal  whenever  you  plea.se.” 

“  I  should  like  him  to  come  round  this  after¬ 
noon,”  said  Mr.  Pentweazle. 

“  This  afternoon  he  shall  lie  with  you,”  said 
the  clerk  ;  and  they  exchanged  bows,  and  Mr. 
Pentweazle  took  his  departure. 

When  ho  got  into  the  street,  the  little  man 
could  scarcely  contain  himself  with  delight. 
He  ran  along  the  pavement  at  the  top  of  his 
spued,  and  felt  inclined  to  jump  into  the  air  with 
joy ;  Init  it  was  not  until  he  had  reached  his 
own  room  at  the  hotel,  and  securely  locked  him¬ 
self  into  his  room,  that  he  gave  full  vent  to  his 
feelings. 

“At  last,”  he  muttered,  rubbing  his  grimy 
hands  together,  then  hurrying  them  into  his 
ItcK'kcts,  and  flinging  his  legs  in  the  air,  —  “  at 
last !  All  iny  sufferings  daring  that  dreadful 
voyage,  when  I  was  so  ill  I  thought  every 
moment  woidd  bo  my  last,  are  about  to  be  re¬ 
warded  I  At  last  1  see  some  chance  of  get¬ 
ting  back  the  sums  of  money  which  I  have 
e.xpendcd  in  this  pursuit,  and  getting  them 
back  with  a  tolerable  amount  of  interest  at¬ 
tached,  too  !  That  Number  2,967,  ns  they  call 
him,  is  coming  to  be  my  servant !  Number 
2,967  means  to  me  Joseph  Grogram,  the  man 
who  was  transported  for  a  great  gold  robbery,  — 
the  only  man  now  living  who  knows  where 
the  £  24,000  arc  hidden.  And  will  Joseph  tell 
me  that  little  secret  ?  1  rather  think  he  will. 
For  that  information  I  can  offer  Joseph 
liberty}  and  a  share  —  a  “mall  share — of  tne 

aetids.  .  Twenty-four  itiousattd  pounds  I 
here  have  I  been  gfimling  on  all  my  lifC) 
to  make  fiVes,  and  tens.  andWfties  I  Twenty^ 


four - How  shall  I  get  Grogram  out  of  this 

place  ?  —  that  is  the  difficulty  !  If  he  was 
found  trying  to  escajK’,  he  will  get  sentenced 
for  life ;  if  I  was  found  aiding  and  abetting 
him,  I  should  get  .something  ]>articulurly  un¬ 
pleasant.  But  I  think  we  should  l)oth  of  us 
chance  that  —  he  for  the  sake  of  his  liberty,  I 
for  the  money.  'I'he  question  is.  How  is  it 
to  be  done?  He  wilt  know  more  about  that 
than  I  do.  He  has  talked  it  over,  I  dare  say, 
a  hundivd  times  with  the  other  convicts,  and 
is  up  to  some  of  their  wrinkles.  At  all  events, 
I  need  not  worry  my  head  with  that  until  I 
see  him.” 

That  same  evening  Mr.  Pentweazle  sat  in 
his  room  in  a  great  state  of  agitation,  glancing 
anxiously  from  the  clock  which  stood  on  the 
mantel-piece,  to  the  door,  listening  to  every 
ap|)roach  and  footfall.  Then,  listening  more 
eagerly  than  ever,  when  a  heavier  tramp  than 
any  which  had  j)reccded  it  fell  uiwn  his  ear, 
and  his  an.xiety  W'as  at  its  highest  pitch  as  the 
door  0]X2ned,  and  a  man  entered  the  room. 

A  tall,  thin,  wiry  man,  with  bright  blue  eyes, 
a  flush,  wholesome  complexion,  clean-cut  fea¬ 
tures,  and  white  teeth  ;  a  man  who  would  have 
been  goo<l- looking  hut  for  having  his  hair  closely 
clipped  to  his  head,  and  for  his  face  Ix'ing  dis¬ 
figured  with  the  outline  of  a  beard  which  he  bud 
permitted  to  grow  since  the  ticket-of-lcave  had 
Wn  applied  for,  and  which  at  present  merely 
dirtied  and  darkened  his  cheeks.  After  he  had 
closed  the  door  behind  him,  he  drew  himself  up 
to  his  full  height  and  gave  a  sort  of  half-mili¬ 
tary  salute,  saying,  inten’ogatively,  “  Mr.  Pent¬ 
weazle  '  ”  * 

“  That ’s  me!  ”  said  the  little  man  ;  “and  you 
arc  Grogram  !  I  ordered  you  to  be  sent  straight 
up  here  directly  you  came.  You  are  coming  to 
be  my  servant,  Grogram.” 

“  Yes,  sir,”  said  the  man  ;  “  so  I  am  glad  to 
hear,  sir;  and  will  endeavor  to  do  my  dutv  by 
you,  sir ;  and  hope  to  show,  sir,  that  I  iiave 
profited  by  tbe  ]iuuishment  which  I  have  re¬ 
ceived,  sir,  —  punishment  which  was  justly  due 
to  my  sinful  ways.” 

“  Halloa !  ”  said  Mr.  Pentweazle,  looking  up 
in  blank  astonishment ;  “  there  is  a  regular 
touch  of  the  chaplain  in  that.  Look  here,  Gro¬ 
gram  ;  we  may  as  well  understand  each  other  at 
once.  I  am  not  in  the  psalm-singing  line  my¬ 
self,  and  I  do  not  expect  you  to  be.” 

“  Very  good,  sir,”  saiil  the  man  with  a  grin. 
“  Of  course  I  am  agreeable  to  your  wishes.  It 
is  the  tone  which  generally  goes  down  best  over 
there,”  jerking  bis  head  in  the  direction  of  the 
convict  establishment. 

“Very  likely,”  said  Mr.  Pentweazle,  dryly: 
“  but  over  there  they  are  not  practical.  I  am, 
so  are  you  ;  else  you  would  not  have  got  your 
name  put  down  on  the  list  for  tickets-of-leave  so 
soon  after  your  iirrival  in  the  colony.” 

“  My  l)cing  so  very  penitent,  so  very  pious 
spoken,  helped  to  do  that,”  said  the  man,  with 
another  grin. 

“  Very  likely,”  said  Mr.  Pentweazle.  “  But 
it  is  over  now,  and  therefore  you  can  get  rid  of 
it,  —  at  all  events,  for  the  pr&sent.  Sit  down, 
Grogram  ;  I  cannot  talk  to  you  while  you  are 
standing,  it  is  such  a  long  way  to  look  up.” 

Grogram  muttered  his  thanks,  and  seated 
himself  on  the  extreme  edge  of  the  chair  which 
was  pointed  out  to  him. 

“  Now,  what  do  you  think,”  said  Mr.  Pent¬ 
weazle,  “  made  me  choose  you  out  of  the  list  of 
convicts  ottered  by  the  Government  for  the  ser¬ 
vice  of  the  colonists.  I  had  never  seen  you,  you 
know.  I  do  not  know  whether  you  would  make 
a  good  servant,  but  I  had  heard  of  you,  and  that 
is  what  made  me  choose  you.” 

“  Heard  of  me,  sir  ?  ” 

“  Yes  ;  heard  the  story  of  the  great  gold  rob¬ 
bery,  had  read  the  trial  in  the  papers,  and  knew 
ail  about  it.” 

“  O,  then,  sir,”  said  Grogram,  innocently  fall¬ 
ing  into  the  vvhining  tone  which  he  at  first  used, 
“  you  know  the  story  of  my  misfortunes ;  you 
know  how  hardly  I  was  used;  which,  as  the 
counsel  said  at  the  trial,  I  was  as  innocent  as  a 
babe  unborn,  and  merely  the  victim  of  a  wicked 
man,  for  whom  I  suftered.” 

“  O,  you  were  innocent,  were  you  ?  ”  said  Mr. 
Pentweazle,  pulling  out  his  big  spectacles  and 
peering  at  Grogram  with  them.  “  Innocent,  eh  ? 
What  a  pity  I  ” 

“Apitv,  sir?” 

“  Yes,’*^  said  the  little  man,  dryly ;  “  for  if  you 
were  innocent,  you  know  nothing  about  where 
‘the  .£24,000  were  hidden;  and  the  only  man 
who  did  know  —  that  wicked  man  for  whom 
you  so  suttered  —  is  dead.” 

“  Dead  !  ”  cried  Grogram,  starting  from  his 
seat.  “  Is  George  Bradstock  dead  ?” 

“  He  is.  Was  killed  in  trying  to  escape  from 
justice,  and  the  money  which  he  stole  has  never 
been  found ;  and  as  you  say  you  did  not  partic¬ 
ipate  in  the  robbery,  and  was  merely  his  victim, 
the  secret  dies  with  him.” 

“Just — just  so,  sir,”  said  Grogram,  wiping 
his  brow.  “  George  Bradstock  de^  !  Just  like 
my  luck !  Such  a  wonderful  chance,  and  no 
hope  of  getting  hold  of  it !  ” 

“  I  do  not  quite  clearly  make  out  what  you 
are  muttering  about  there,  Mr.  Grogram,”  said 
the  little  man,  after  a  pause ;  “  but  I  think  it  is 
only  fair  to  tell  you  that  what  I  have  just  heard 
will  make  a  considerable  difference  in  my  ar¬ 
rangements.  You  see,  Grogram,  I  took  you  on 
the  supposition  that  you  were  guilty  of  partici¬ 
pation  in  this  robbery,  and  that  you  knew  some¬ 
thing  about  it.” 

“  And  supposing  I  did,  sir,  —  what  then  ?  ” 
asked  Grogrann  looking  up  under  the  eyebrow. 

“  Well,  then  J  might  have  had  something  to 


say  to  you  about  it ;  but  as  you  an;  cot,  you  sec 
my  agreement,  so  there  the  matter  is  at  an  end.” 
And  the  little  man  place<l  his  spectat'les  more 
firmly  on  his  nose,  threw  himself  back  in  his 
chair,  plunged  his  hands  in  his  pockets,  and 
looked  keenly  at  the  convict. 

“  You  are  a  hard  ’un,  — you  arc,  sir,”  said 
Grogram,  returning  a  gaze,  and  in  a  very  differ¬ 
ent  tone  from  any  which  he  had  yet  adopted. 
“  There  ain’t  any  getting  over  you,  that  is  plain 
enough.  You  say  you  sought  mu  out  because 
you  thought  me  to  lie  one  of  the  two  men  con¬ 
cerned  in  the  great  gold  robbery.  Supposing 
vou  had  found  me  to  be  so,  what  would  you 
have  wanted  of  me  ?  ” 

“  I  shall  not  be  committing  myself  very  much 
by  telling  you,”  said  Mr.  Pentwetizle,  quietly, 
“  for  of  course  I  shall  swear  every  word  you  said 
was  a  lie  —  and,  in  our  respective  positions, 
people  would  take  my  oath  against  yours.  Un¬ 
der  the  circumstances  we  have  mcntioneil,  I 
should  have  made  some  inquiries  as  to  where  the 
stolen  gold  was  hidden.” 

“  And  what  might  you  be  prei>ared  to  give  in 
exchange  for  that  information,  sir  ?  ” 

“  'Fo  the  convict  who  provided  me  with  that 
information,  in  a  reliable  way  and  so  there 
should  be  no  mistake,  I  should  have  been  pre¬ 
pared  to  give  his  liberty.” 

“  His  liberty !  What,  a  free  pardon  ?  ” 

“  Free  pardon  !  —  nonsense  !  I  am  not  an 
agent  of  the  Government.  I  mean  I  should 
have  been  prepared  to  help  him  to  make  his  way 
out  of  the  colony.” 

“  Escape  !  You  mean  cut  and  run  !  Impos¬ 
sible  !  What  else  ?  ” 

“  And  a  certain  amount  of  gold,  to  be  after¬ 
wards  settled  upon  between  us.” 

“  It  sounds  fair  enough,”  said  Grogram. 

“  Hut  I  should  have  this  hold  over  him,”  said 
Pentweazle,  “  that,  supposing  he  bad  deceived 
me,  directly  he  arrived  in  England  I  could  de¬ 
nounce  him  as  a  returned  transport,  and  have  him 
sent  back  to  this  pleasant  colony.  You  will  say 
he  could  likewise  denounce  me  ;  but  both  my  risk 
and  my  penalty  would  be  infinitely  less  than 
his.” 


“  And  how  could  he  trust  you  ?  ”  asked  Gro¬ 
gram,  slowly. 

“  Aly  good  sir,  do  not  you  see  he  would  have 
me  perfectly  in  his  own  hands?  He  alone 
would  know  where  the  money  was  up  to  the 
time  of  our  finding  it ;  and,  after  we  had  found 
and  shared  it,  we  should  both  be  in  the  same 
boat,  and  it  would  be  dangerous  for  one  to  deal 
falsely  with  the  other. 

“  I  see,”  said  Grogram,  after  a  minute’s  con¬ 
sideration.  “  That ’s  square  enough,  that  is. 
Now,  the  thing  is,  suppose  you  found  this  man 
that  you  wanted,  how  would  you  get  him  to 
escape  ?  ” 

“  He  would  know  all  about  that,”  said  Mr. 
Pentweazle.  “  I  should  not  think  it  was  very 
difficult.” 

“Not  difficult!”  echoed  Grogram,  with  a 
sneering  laugh.  “  Have  you  been  out  to  the 
round  tower  at  the  end  of  the  Spit  ?  ” 

“  No,”  said  Mr.  Pentweazle ;  “  I  have  not 
been  there,  but  I  have  seen  it.  There  are  some 
convicts  there,  I  believe.” 

“  There  are,  indeed ;  some  that  have  broke 
away,  been  recaptured,  and  would  break  away 
again,  if  they  could.  They  keep  them  there: 
they  never  come  beyond  the  ramparts  of  that 
fort,  one  side  of  which  is  washed  by  the  sea ; 
and  at  the  other  end  of  the  tongue  of  land  upon 
which  it  stands,  called  the  Spit,  there  is  a  line 
of  kennels  for  eight  bloodhounds,  with  just 
length  of  chain  enough  for  them  to  cross  each 
other,  and  prevent  any  one  getting  by.  That  is 
one  of  the  precautions  they  take.” 

“  Dear  me !  ”  said  Mr.  Pentweazle ;  “  that  is 
very  determined.  But  when  a  man  has  a  ticket- 
of  leave,  and  is  in  private  service  in  the  colonies, 
it  cannot  be  so  difficult  for  him  to  slip  away.” 

“  Not  'so  diflScult,  perhaps,”  said  Grogram ; 
“  bat  difficult  enough  any  way.  You  see,  sir,  a 
few  years  ago  they  were  alwavs  at  it ;  even  the 
most  prosperous  —  those  that  had  done  best  out 
here,  had  had  sheep-walks  and  cattle-stations  up 
in  the  hills,  and  was,  as  one  might  have  thought, 
comfortable  for  life  —  always  had  the  old  home¬ 
sickness  upon  them,  the  one  longing  to  get  away. 
'Phey  were  wealthy,  but  they  argued  to  themselves 
that  wealth  was  no  good  to  them  out  here,  and 
they  were  prepared  to  give  np  half  or  two  thirds 
of  their  gains,  if  they  conld  only  enjoy  rest  and 
comfort  at  home.  Though  they  was  always  try¬ 
ing  it  on,  some  of  them  succeeded  and  got  clean 
off,  bat  that  only  made  it  worse  for  those  that 
were  left  behind,  and  the  reg;ulations  were  strict¬ 
er,  and  the  watching  was  more  constant ;  so 
that  now  it  is  ’most  a  matter  of  life  and  death 
to  try,  when  there  has  been  no  attempt  been 
made  of  getting  away  for  many  months 
before.” 

“  That ’s  a  bad  lookout,”  said  Mr.  Pent¬ 
weazle  ;  “  it  would  be  a  hard  thing  for  me,  if  I 
spend  all  my  time  and  money  in  coming  ont 
here  on  a  fool’s  errand.  However,  I  am  not  a 
man  easily  tamed  away,  provided  my  mind  is 
made  up  ;  and  the  first  thing  for  me  to  do  is  to 
satisfy  myself  for  a  certainty  that  the  man  I  want 
is  ont  here,  and  able  to  give  me  the  information 
I  require.”  He  paused,  and  looked  steadily  at 
Gro^m,  who  returned  his  glance. 

“  And  that  man  is  —  ”  asked  the  latter. 

“  A  man  who  was  concerned  with  the  deceased 
George  Bradstock  in  committing  the  great  gold 
robbery  down  in  Cornwall ;  and  who  alone  knows 
the  exact  spot  where  the  proceeds  of  that  robbery 
are  hidden.” 

“  That  is  me ;  you  may  make  ^OUr  mind  easy 
on  that  score,  sir,”  said  OrograiU,  dropping  his 


voice  and  bending  over  towards  Mr.  Pent¬ 
weazle  ;  “  for  that  man  now  stands  before 
you.” 

“  Oh !  ”  said  the  little  gentleman,  fixing  his; 
spectacles  upon  his  face,  and  rubbing  his  hand.s  ; 
“  I  can  rely  upon  that,  may  I  ?  No  (jnestion  of 
innocence  of  the  victim,  or  any  mbbish  of  that 
sort  ?  The  real  man  who  was  in  the  swi«,  and 
knows  where  to  put  his  hand  upon,  and  what 
came  of  it  ?  ” 

“  The  very  same,”  said  Grogram. 

“So  far,  so  goo<l,”  said  Mr.  Pentweazle; 
“you  may  leave  tlie  rest  to  me.”  And  sud¬ 
denly  raising  his  head,  asked,  “  Now  tell  nse 
where  is  the  money  ?  ” 

“  Not  quite  yet,  sir,”  said  Grogram,  with  a 
grin.  “  We  are  both  shiftv  cards,  which  is 
paying  yon  a  compliment,  if  you  do  but  see  it 
in  the  right  light ;  but  we  are  playing  a  danger¬ 
ous  game,  and  we  must  put  a  certain  amount  of 
trust  in  each  other,  but  not  too  much.  If  I  were 
to  tell  you  the  spot  now,  how  should  I  know  but 
what  you  might  leave  me  in  this  place,  and  take- 
the  whole  of  the  swag  to  yourself?  No,  you 
have  got  the  whip  end  of  me  now,  and  you  will 
have  the  whip  end  of  me  always,  until,  as  you 
have  put  it  so  clearly,  the  money  is  divided,  and 
it  would  not  do  either  of  us  any  good  to  split 
upon  the  other.” 

“  What  do  you  propose,  then  ?  ”  said  Mr. 
Pentweazle.  “  You  do  not  think  I  am  going  to 
manage  your  escape,  and  then  leave  you  to  go 
alone  to  find  this  money  ?  ” 

“  Not  at  ail,  sir !  As  soon  as  we  are  out  of 
sight  of  this  confounded  place  —  so  soon  as  we 
are  out  of  reach  of  the  Governor,  and  the  ward¬ 
ers,  and  all  the  rest  of  the  crew,  I  will  tell  you 
the  whole  story,  and  name  to  you  the  exact  sjme 
where  George  and  I  hid  the  money,  and  which  is 
known  to  no  one  else  on  this  mortal  earth.  After 
this,  we  will  never  part  until  we  have  been  there, 
and  shared  according  to  agreement.  I  cannot 
speak  no  fairer  on  that  account.” 

“  No,”  said  Mr.  Pentweazle,  after  a  pause  ,* 
“  that  is  fair  enough,  and  that  will  suit  me,  it' 
you  hold  to  it,  as,  of  course,  I  have  the  means, 
of  compelling  you  to  do.  Now,  it  will  be  my 
business  to  see  how  best  we  can  manage  to  get 
away.  You  will  find  a  room  engaged  for  you 
in  this  hotel ;  and,  for  the  present,  you  will  re¬ 
main  here  during  your  leisure  hours.  Now, 
good  day.  I  need  scarcely  point  out  to  you  the 
necessity  to  keep  the  strictest  silence  on  this 
matter.” 

Grogram  opened  his  mouth,  placed  the  jialm 
of  his  hand  on  the  orifice,  and  then  closed  it 
again  ;  after  which  expressive  bit  of  ]iantb- 
mime,  bowed  his  head,  and  left  the  room. 


COLOR  BLINTJNESS. 

J  CLERK  AIAXWELL  writes  in  y<iture  .- 
•  “  Experiments  on  color  indicate  very  con¬ 
siderable  differences  between  the  vision  of  dif¬ 
ferent  persons,  ail  of  whom  are  of  the  ordinary 
type.  A  color,  for  instance,  which  one  person 
on  comjiaring  it  with  white  will  pronounce 
pinkish,  another  person  will  pronounce  greenish. 
This  difference,  however,  does  not  arise  from 
any  diversity  in  the  nature  of  the  color  sens.v 
tions  in  different  persons.  It  is  exactly  of  the 
same  kind  as  would  be  observed  if  one  of  the 
persons  wore  yellow  spectacles.  In  fact,  most 
of  us  have,  near  the  middle  of  the  retina  a 
vellow  spot  through  which  the  rays  must  pass 
liefore  they  reach  tbe  sensitive  organ  ;  this  spot 
appears  yellow  because  it  absorbs  the  rays, 
which  are  of  a  greenish  blue  color.  Some  of 
ns  have  this  spot  strongly  developed.  I  am  in¬ 
debted  to  Professor  Stokes  for  the  knowledge 
of  a  method  by  which  any  one  may  see  whether 
he  has  this  yellow  spot.  It  consists  in  looking 
at  a  white  object  through  a  solution  of  chloride 
of  chromium,  or  at  a  screen  on  which  light 
which  has  passed  through  this  solution  is 
thrown.  This  light  is  a  mixture  of  red  light 
with  the  light  which  is  so  strongly  absorbed  by 
the  yellow  spot.  When  it  falls  on  the  ordinary 
surface  of  the  retina  it  is  of  a  neutral  tint,  but 
when  it  falls  on  the  yellow  spot,  only  the  red 
light  reaches  the  optic  nerve,  and  we  see  a  red 
spot  floating  like  a  rosy  cloud  over  the  illu¬ 
minated  field. 

“  There  are  several  interesting  facts  about  the 
color  sensation  which  I  can  only  mention  briefly. 
One  is  that  the  extreme  parts  of  the  retina  aro 
nearly  insensible  to  red.  If  you  hold  a  red 
flower  and  a  blue  flower  in  yonr  hand  us  far 
back  as  you  can  see  your  hand,  you  will  lose 
sight  of  the  red  flower,  while  you  still  sec  the 
blue  one.  Another  is,  that  when  the  light  is 
diminished  red  objects  become  darkened  more 
in  proportion  than  blue  ones.  The  third  is, 
that  a  kind  of  color  blindness  in  which  blue  is 
the  absent  sensation  can  be  produced  artificially 
by  taking  doses  of  santonine.  This  kind  of 
color  blindness  is  described  by  Dr.  Edmund 
Rose,  of  Berlin.  It  is  only  temporary,  and 
does  not  appear  to  be  followeti  by  any  more 
serious  consequences  than  headaches.  I  mnst 
ask  yonr  pardon  for  not  having  undergone  a 
course  of  this  medicine,  even  for  the  sake  of 
becoming  able  to  give  you  information  at  first 
band  about  color-blindness.” 


The  coming  harvest  business  in  hair  h.as 
been  brisker  in  Germany  than  anywhere  else 
daring  the  past  few  years,  on  account  of  its  yield¬ 
ing  a  great  abundance  of  the  fashionable  color, 
which  is  yellow.  Prices  have  gone  up  amongst 
the  “growers”  inconsequence.  The  average 
value  of  a  “  head  ”  is  about  seventy-five  cents. 
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THE  ]\fF,NDET.SSOHy  QUINTETTE  CLUB  OF  BOSTON. 


br’iKhtest  ornain-'nts  ami  truest  artists  when  lie 
sailed  for  his  fatherland,  whither  he  went  to  re¬ 
cover  his  somewhat  impaired  enerj^ies.  The 
luiny  friemU  of  August  Fries  will  glidly  learn 


Club,  was  the  highly  talented 
artist  who  had  previously  been 
the  conductor  and  leader  of 
the  Steyermark  band,  —  tho 
first  organization  which  visit¬ 
ed  these  shores. 

Edward  Lehman  (origi* 
nal),  viola  and  solo  flute,  was 
a  well-known  skilful  perform- 
er  from  Lnmbye’s  orchestra, 
in  Copenhagen. 

Thomas  Ryan  (original), 
viola  and  solo  clarinet.  Still 
a  member  of  the  Club,  and 
highly  esteemed  not  only  for 
his  masterly  performances  on 
various  instruments,  but  also 
for  his  ability  as  a  composer 
of  classic  and  other  music  of 
high  character,  —  quartettes 
and  quintettes  of  whose  works 
having  been  frequently  giv¬ 
en  in  the  concerts  of  the 
Club. 

Wulf  Fries  (original),  vio¬ 
loncello,  still  a  member,  and, 
it  may  lie  added,  a  sharer  in 
a  high  degree  of  all  the  artis¬ 
tic  and  genial  (jualities  which 
distinguished  his  brother  Au- 
gu>t.  As  a  performer  on  the 
cello,  Mr.  Fries  whether  heard 
in  solo  or  <|uartette  is  highly 
piized  by  true  artists. 

The  first  change  made  in 
the  Club  was  by  the  resigna¬ 
tion  of  Edward  i.«hman  in 
1852,  whose  place  has  been 
successively  tilled  by  Gustav 
Kadrs,  Robert  Goering,  Ed¬ 
ward  Beyer,  and  William 
Wiescl.  That  part  is  now 
held  by  Mr.  Edwaril  Ileindl, 
jirobably  the  most  skilful  per¬ 
former  on  the  flute  who  ever 
came  to  this  country.  Mr. 
Ileindl  is  also  a  fine  performer 
on  the  cythcra,  a  new  instru¬ 
ment  but  little  known  in  this 
country. 

The  next  change  was  made 


that,  with  restored  health,  he  is  now  in  a  similar  I  by  the  resignation  of  Mr.  Riha,  in  1854. 


position  to  that  held  while  here,  in  the  city 
of  Bergen,  Norway. 

Francir  Riha,  the  original  second  violin  of  the 


The  celebrated  Germania  Musical  Society 
having  just  at  this  time  disbanded,  enabled  the 
Club  to  secure  tlie  valuable  services  of  one  of 


MENDELSSOHN  QUIN¬ 
TETTE  CLUB. 


Among  the  many  evi¬ 
dences  of  our  growth  in 
the  love  of  the  fine  arts,  and 
particularly  that  of  music 
may  be  offered  the  existence 
of  tho  Mendelssohn  (Quintette 
Club,  an  organization  which 
dates  back  twenty-two  years, 
and  which  has,  to  quote  the 
words  of  a  New  York  contem¬ 
porary,  “  accomplished  better 
results  and  done  more  to  in¬ 
struct  public  musical  taste 
throughout  the  United  States 
than  any  other  similarly  con¬ 
stituted  musical  body  ever 
did,  or  even  dreamed  of  doing. 

For  twenty-two  years  tho 
Mendelssohn  Quintette  Club 
has  been  an  honor  to  itself 
and  to  the  eity  to  which  it  Ik'- 
longs.  It  is  such  organiza¬ 
tions,  and  their  due  H]i])re- 
ciation  by  the  cumium.ity, 
which  have  made  Boston  tho 
first  musical  city  in  the 
United  States,  and  one  of  tho 
first  in  the  world.” 

All  readers  who  arc  alive 
to  the  necessity  of  more  gen¬ 
eral  culture  of  the  a  sihetics 
in  art  among  our  j)coplc,  will 
follow  with  interest  tlie  l.iog- 
raphy  of  this  orgainzation, 
which  has  ac({uircd  a  rc|)iita- 
tion  almost  national. 

August  Fries,  the  original 
first  violin  of  the  (’lub,  may 
truly  be  considered  the  found¬ 
er  thereof.  It  was  mainly 
through  his  cflbrta  that  so 
high  and  artistic  a  tunc  was 
reached. 

As  a  man  ho  was  univer¬ 
sally  respected,  in  cither  pro¬ 
fessional  or  private  life.  While 
with  the  Club  he  held  the 
position  of  president  and  con¬ 
ductor  of  the  principal  musical  societies  in  Bos¬ 
ton.  lie  remained  thus  for  ten  years,  when  de¬ 
clining  health  obliged  him  to  resign. 

The  community  of  Boston  lost  one  of  its 
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tho  first  violins,  Carl  Meisel,  who  has  remained 
a  member  of  the  Club  up  to  the  jirescnt  time. 
Mr.  Meisci’s  ability  as  a  solo  and  quartette 
jdayer  takes  a  high  rank  among  the  best  judges 
of  the  art 

In  1858  Mr.  August  Fries  resigned. 

The  Club,  to  till  this  important  position, 
was  fortunately  able  to  secure  Mr.  William 
^ohulize,  the  well-known  leading  violin  and  ac¬ 
complished  leader  of  the  Germania  Musical 
Soi'iety.  Of  Mr.  Schultie’s  ability  it  is  scarcely 
nei'essary  to  speak,  known  so  well  as  he  is 
throughout  the  country  as  a  soloist  of  high 
rank,  and  haring  an  extensive  experience  in  all 
the  branches  of  his  art. 

Thus  it  will  b3  seen  that,  with  the  exception 
of  the  flutist,  no  other  change  has  occurred  for 
Un  years.  The  Club  now  stands :  William 
Schiillze,  Carl  Meisel,  Thomas  llyan,  (original 
member),  Edward  Heindl,  Wulf  Fries  (original 
incmlier).  On  page  .541  the  reader  will  find  an 
illustration  embodying  the  portraits  of  these 
gentlemen. 

Nearly  every  pianist  of  distinction,  who  has 
visited  Boston,  made  his  dehut  in  Boston  in  tho 
concerts  of  the  Club,  feeling  it  a  jileasure  to 
perform  therein,  —  sure  of  flnding  an  audience 
of  the  e'lile  of  music  lovers  to  play  to,  —  and 
the  still  greater  satisfaction  of  playing  with  ex- 
jierienced  coadjutors,  whose  traditional  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  clas.sics  in  music  give  a  certainty  of 
an  artistic  realization. 

In  addition  to  the  artistic  element  among  the 
members  was  a  business  tact,  so  very  rare 
among  musicians ;  and  to  the  {lossession  of  this 
the  Club,  {lerhaps,  may  owe  that  long-con¬ 
tinued  and,  it  may  be  added,  increasing  popu¬ 
larity,  for  the  Club  are  still  in  the  full  tide  of 
their  usefulness,  with  aims  as  high  and  un¬ 
flagging  in  their  enthusiasm  as  in  the  early 
days  of  their  formation.  They  have  made  for 
themselves  and  worthily  flilcd  a  noble  niche  in 
the  musical  history  of  this  country. 


RANDOM  NOTES. 


—  A  Springfield  man  has  collected  1 ,200  spe¬ 
cimens  of  the  eggs  of  400  of  the  700  varieties  of 
North  American  birds  known  to  ornithologists, 
and  has  collectors  busy  still  gathering. 

—  A  citizen  of  Ottawa,  Canada,  has  taken  out 
a  patent  for  a  new  style  of  boat-oars,  by  which 
a  man,  when  rowing  in  the  usual  manner,  foces 
the  direction  in  which  the  boat  is  going. 

—  The  t.'amanche  Indians  don’t  appear  to 
like  the  colored  troops  at  all,  not  only  because 
they  fight  boldly,  but  also  because  they  are  so 
fearfully  and  wonderfully  difficult  to  scalp. 

—  Carpets  are  scarcely  used  at  all  now  in 
country  cottages.  Inlaid  wood  floors  are  the 
rage,  their  lack  of  bright  color  being  compen¬ 
sated  for  by  a  superfluity  of  gorgeous  rugs. 

—  In  Wisconsin  the  pigeons  are  destroying 
the  crops.  They  despoil  the  fields  of  wheat,  and 
all  grain  sowed  is  as  good  as  lost.  Hundreds 
of  flocks,  counting  binls  hy  millions,  are  flying 
over  the  State. 

—  A  new  discovery  has  lately  been  made  in 
the  value  and  properties  of  a  shale  found  in 
abundance  in  certain  parts  of  Colorado  and 
Wyoming.  Upon  experiment  it  was  found  tliat 
half  a  pint  of  petroleum  was  contained  in  a 
pound  of  the  sl^e.  Gas,  also,  of  a  sniierior 
■ptality  was  generated  from  it.  It  is  thought 
that  tins  discovery  may  lead  to  its  general  use 
for  gas  and  other  purposes. 

—  A  little  boy  named  Thompson,  in  Worces¬ 
ter,  Mass.,  had  one  of  the  fingers  of  the  left 
hand  cut  off  by  a  hay-cutter.  He  was  taken  to 
the  physician's,  who  found  the  bone  sticking 
out  so  much  beyond  the  flesh  as  to  reqiiire  the 
cutting  off  of  a  small  piece  more.  When  the 
operation  was  finished,  the  boy  stuck  his  sound 
hand  in  his  pocket,  asking  how  much  the  bill 
was  ;  or  if  it  would  be  over  ten  cents. 

—  Not  many  months  ago,  as  the  Utkn  Her- 
ahl  calls  to  mind,  .Judge  Doolittle,  of  Utica,  at 
the  trial  of  Hugh  Mallon,  for  the  murder  of 
Porter,  ruled  that  it  was  no  disqnalification  for 
a  juror  to  have  read  ncwsjiaper  accounts  of  the 
murder.  The  Judge  was  willing  to  admit  that 
the  possession  of  an  ordinary  amount  of  intelli¬ 
gence  did  not  unfit  a  man  for  sendee  as  a  juror 
to  decide  u]ion  a  matter  of  life  and  death. 

—  Many  of  the  great  French  merchants  and 
manufacturers  are  giving  np  business  in  France 
;and  jircparing  to  settle  in  Spain,  Belgium,  and 
England.  A  notable  instance  is  in  the  case  of 
Schneider,  the  president  of  the  last  Imperial 
.chamber,  who  was  the  owner  of  perhaps  the 
ilargest  ironworks  in  the  world, —  at  Creuzot, 
;ind  who  is  about  to  commence  operations  upon 
i-i  very  large  scale  at  Stockton-upon-Tces. 

—  Rev.  J.  S.  Woodside,  in  a  paper  on  Hindoo 
•mythology,  makes  the  following  interesting 
statements :  “  The  Hindoos  divide  time  into  four 
grand  periods  called  jugs.  The  first  of  these  is 
known  as  the  Sat  jng,  or  age  of  truth,  the  golden 
age,  which’ lasted  for  1,728,000  years  from  the 
lieginning  of  time.  Next  came  the  Treta-jug, 
the  silver  age,  daring  which  men  began  to  de¬ 
generate  from  the  holy  and  happy  condition  in 
which  they  had  lived  during  the  former  period. 
It  lasted  1,296,009  years.  Next  came  the  age  of 
brass,  or  the  Dwapnr-jug,  the  donbtful  age,  wliich 
lasted  846,000  years.  Daring  this  period  man’s 
character  assumed  a  very  doubtful  aspect ;  but  it 
remained  for  the  Kal  jug,  the  last,  or  iron  age 


in  which  we  live,  to  witness  the  total  de|)ravity  of 
the  race.  This  last  period,  which  is  saitl  to 
have  commencctl  about  2,101  years  Wore  Christ, 
is  to  last  432,000  years,  at  the  end  of  which  the 
world  is  to  be  destroyed.” 


HERE  AND  THERE. 


LUCY  NEALE. 

CARMKX  MACAKONICUM. 

(juoNDAM  natus  Alabama,  — 

Here  began  this  slave’s  dark  drama; 

And  1  had  a  cruel  master, 

Who  to  me  wrought  much  disaster, 

Quia  Luciam  amavit, 

Me  ut  furem  opprobavit.  _ 

Lucia,  Lucia  Neale ! 

Lncy,  Lncy  Neale! 

Si  hoc  in  greraio,  pulchra,  sis 
Quam  l.^tns  esset  Beale. 

Lucia  in  saltu  mea 
“  I’atuit  inceesu  Uea,” 

Nulla  fusca  tunc  pnella 

Danced  de  reel  than  she  more  sweller, 

Aut  in  agris  operaria 

None  could  pick  de  cotton  warier. 

Lucia,  Lncia  Neale ! 

Lucy,  Lncy  Neale ! 

O,  if  you  were  down  here  wid  me. 

How  glad  dis  nigger ’d  feel  1 

But  before  mv  love  had  blest  her 
Venit  subito  ihnesta 
Mors,  nec  medici  valebant; 

Quam  familiares  flebant. 

Lucy,  Lucy  Neale ! 

Lucia,  Lucia  Neale ! 

In  angelorum  choris  es,  beata  Lucia  Neale. 


A  Chicago  paper  speaks  of  a  female  reporter  on 
a  rival  sheet  “  smiling  a  sweet  smile  about  four 
inches  across.” 


A  Wisconsin  postmaster  has  written  to  Wash- 
ingron  for  “  som  eternal  revenu  stamps,”  saying 
he  has  ”  sevrel  cols  for  them.” 


“  I  SAY,  friend,  your  horse  is  a  little  contrary,  is 
he  not?”  “No,  sir.”  “What  makes  him  stop, 
then  ?  ”  “  0,  he ’s  afraid  somebody  ’ll  say  ‘  whoa  ’ 
and  he  sba’n’t  hear  it.” 


An  English  lady  reproached  the  Turkish  Am¬ 
bassador  on  the  laws  of  Mahomet,  permitting  them 
to  have  so  many  wives.  “  It  is  permitted  to  us, 
madam,”  replied  he,  *'  in  order  that  we  may  find 
in  many  those  qualifications  that  centre  in  yon 
alone.”'  The  lady  has  been  a  believer  in  polygamy 
ever  since. 


Tiierk  is  an  undertaker  in  New  York  whose 
sign  bears  the  inscription;  “  Every  re(|uisite  for  a 
fnneral.”  John  McBridle  Davidson,  passing  along 
with  Biily  Birch  went  in  and  said  be  would  take  a 
corpse.  “Acorpje!  I  haven’t  any.”  “Then 
take  down  your  sign,”  said  Me;  “  I  don’t  know 
anything  mo'e  requisite  for  a  funeral  than  a  corpse. 
Good  morning.” 

The  following  is  given  as  an  extract  of  a  dia¬ 
logue  between  a  magistrate  and  a  prisoner,  in 
which  the  latter  came  out  of  the  combat  of  words 
tolerably  well:  Magistrate:  What  brought  you 
here,  sir  ?  Prisoner:  Two  policemen,  please  your 
honor?  Magistrate:  Then  I  suppose  liquor  bad 
nothing  to  do  with  it  ?  Prisoner:  Yes,  sir;  they 
were  iMth  intoxicated. 


Burnett's  Kallisto.s  is  the  best  cosmetic. 


Whitcomb’s  Asth.ma  Remedy,  —  snre  cure. 

Valuable  and  Reliable.  — '' Brown's  Bron¬ 
chial  Troches  ”  will  be  found  invaluable  to  these 
exposed  to  sudden  chan^,  affording  prompt  relief 
in  cases  of  Coughs,  Colds,  etc.  For  Public  Speak¬ 
ers  and  Singers,  and  those  who  overtax  the  voice, 
they  are  useful  in  relieving  an  Irritated  Throat, 
and  will  render  articulation  ea.sy.  As  there  are 
imitations  he  sure  to  obtain  the  genuine. 


Few  who  have  Ever  Tried  tho  American 
House,  Boston,  are  tempted  to  leave  that  pattern 
hotel  for  any  other. 

No  Family  can  afford  to  be  without  the  While 
Pine  Compound,  for  it  is  the  best  family  medicine 
known  for  Lung  Complaints,  Throat  Diseases,  and 
Kidney  Troubles.  We  know  of  no  case  where  it 
has  not  worked  well,  where  a  fair  trial  has  been 
given. 

Upiiasi's  Asthm.v  Cuke  relieves  the  most  vio¬ 
lent  paroxysms  in  Jive  minutes  and  eff.-cts  a  speedy 
cure.  I’rice,  S  2.00  by  mail. 


Superfluous  Hair  Removed  in  fre  minutes 
without  irgurytothe  skin,  by  Upham’s  Depilatory 
Powder.  S  1.26  by  msil.  Address  S.  C.  L’pham, 
106  Sontb  Eighth  SL,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  Circulars 
sent  free. 


Interestino  to  Ladies.  —  We  have  had  a 
Grover  &  Baker  Sewing  Machine  in  constant  use 
in  our  family  ior  ten  years,  and  up  to  this  time  it 
has  not  cost  me  one  cent  for  repairs.  It  is  always 
ready  for  any  kina  of  work,  and  the  experience  of 
ten  years  has  proven  its  reliabitUg  as  much  as  its 
durability.  My  wife  is  so  well  pleased  with  its 
work  that  she  could  not  be  indnetd  to  exchange  it 
for  one  of  any  other  make. 

SAMUEL  SCOTT, 

Bible  Society  Agent, 
_  Dayton,  0. 


For  Moth  Patches.  —  Use  Perry's  Moth  and 
Freckle  Lotion.  It  is  reliable  and  harmless.  Sold 
bv  Druggists  everywhere.  Depot,  49  Bond  Street, 
New  'XoTk. 


Applications  for  Advertlslnx  Contracts 
In  KvsRV  SATtanAT,  Tub  Atlantic  Mosthlt,  Tub 
North  Axf.kic.vn  RuviEw.anil  Oi  a  Young  Folks,  ex¬ 
cept  In  New  Y' ork  City,  should  be  addressed  to  UKtlUGK 
W.  CARK,  I't4  Tremont  St.,  Boston.  In  New  York 
City  applications  shouid  be  made  to  L.K  GRAND 
BENEDICT,  No.  ST  Park  Row,  who  is  our  8)H>cial 
Advertising  Representative  for  New  York  City, 

JAME.S  B.  OSGOOD  A  CO.,  Publishers. 

LEE  &  SHEPARD 

PUBLISH  THIS  WEEK 

The  Model  Pastor.  A  Memoir  of  the  Life 
and  Correspondence  of  Rev.  Baron  Stow,  1).  1).  By 
Rkv.  .Ioiin  C.  Stockbkipok,  1).  I).  With  a  Portmit. 
I'imo.  Cloth.  $  I.TS. 

This  memoir  hits  la-en  prepared  hj’  a  iife-lonR  friend  of 
Dr.  Slow,  and  Is  complete  in  every  resiHct,  emhr.tciiig 
all  Ills  letters,  journal,  and  experience. 

Drthodox  CoDgregatioiialisin  and  the  Sects. 

By  Rev.  Dori  s  Clarke,  D.  I).,  .Vuthor  of  “  The  One¬ 
ness  of  the  Christian  Church.”  Mmo.  Cloth.  Sl.VI. 
“’I'hls  work  is  written  In  the  autlior’s  usual  style  of 
vigor,  transparency,  and  taste.  It  is  unanimously  ns'oiii- 
mendisl  by  the  Snifolk  North  .Vssociatlon  of  Congi-ega- 
tional  Sllnisters,  and  every  Congregational  clergyman 
will  lie  glail  to  see  it  in  the  hands  of  his  people.  T  lie 
‘  Sects  ’  will  And  liore  something  of  interest  and  iiniMir- 
tance.” 

A  companion  to  “Gates  Ajar”  and  “Gates 
■\Vlde  Open.  ’ 

Married  for  Both  Worlds.  By  Mrs.  A.  E. 
Porter,  Author  of  “Captain  John,”  "This  One 
Thing  1  Do.”  Ac.  Itiino.  Cloth.  $  l.-V). 

Our  “Re.-uler”  says  of  lliis  work;  “.\s  a  whole  the 
IsHik  Is  very  Iwantihil,  and  no  one  can  iviul  It  wiiliont 
iH'ing  made  iK'tter  for  it.  .V  lieantifnl  narrative,  dis-iil.v 
religions,  written  with  e.xcellent  tact  and  wltli  gissl  de¬ 
lineations  of  cliaracter.” 


RECENTLY  PUBLISHED. 

Curiosities  of  the  Law  Reporters.  By 
FnANKUN  Fiske  Heard.  12mo.  Cloth, 

“  And  knote^  my  non,  that  I  would  not  hate  theebetierf. 
that  alt  which  /  Afire  Mid  in  the/ic  bools  is  law^  /or  /  will 
not  preM/nc  to  tale  this  upon  me.  But  of  those  things 
which  <f/-c  not  law^  inquire  and  team  of  my  wise  masters 
leanked  in  the  law,**  —  Littleton. 

The  c«mt<‘nt»  of  this  botik  are  »e!ectod  from  the  “  Kc- 
porteri*  ”  from  the  time  of  the  Year  UtMikA  to  the  preHent, 
There  are  spc'clmenH  of  Ijoth  the  eimunon  law  anti  the 
equity  FeiM>rt9,  Kn^'lish  nnd  American.  The  b<K>k  in  the 
ri'rtuli  «>f  twenty  ye.'irs’  pmftiund  rt^adini;.  It  Ih  ileNlgned 
not  only  to  amuse  but  iniitruct.  It  Ia  original  in  deiiiKn 
and  exi'cution. 

Versatilities.  By  Orpheus  C.  Kerr.  Con¬ 
taining  all  his  poetical  contributions.  Patriotic,  Sen¬ 
timental,  and  Humorous.  IHmo.  Cloth. 

“  The  title  of  tills  volume  Is  excetsllngly  apt,  though  its 
aptness  can  be  fully  appreciated  only  after  teaiiing  the 
poems  which  it  siinnmmts  ;  the  writer’s  range  is  aston¬ 
ishingly  wide,  and  It  Is  ivally  diftlcult  to  understand  Imw 
the  same  mind  eoiild  have  pnsluced  all  these  piamis,  so 
radically  diverse  arc  they  in  character  and  manner. 
We  may  safely  alflnn  that  there  an*  few  men  living  wlio 
could  write  a  volume  ot  such  various  character  and  such 
unifonn  excellence.”  —  Crorter’t  Literal  !/  World. 

Handbook  of  the  Administrations  of  the 
Vniteil  Staten,  comprising  a  Sj-nopsis  of  the  Icail- 
Ing  iMiIltIcal  events  in  American  history,  lYoin  the 
inauguration  of  Waslilngton  to  the  picsent  pi'riisl. 
Also,  a  ReconI  of  Contemporaneous  English  Ilistoiy. 
By  Edward  (1.  Tileston.  IHmo.  Elexllile.  WItli 
Photographs  of  the  Presidents,  Irom  Waslilngton  to 
Grant.  S1..50. 


*,*  Sold  by  all  Booksellers  and  Newsdealers,  and  sent 
by  mail,  post-paid,  on  ri'ceipt  of  price. 

&  SHEPABD,  Publishers,  Boston. 

LEE,  SHEPABD,  to  DILLINGHAM, 

47  &  49  Green  St.,  New  York. 

As  Rlchanlson’s  New  Methml  leads  all  others 
as  an  instnictinn  l>ook  for  the 
I’lano-Forte,  so 

CLARKE’S  NEW  METHOD 

FOR 

REED  ORGAltfS 

Is  the  most  popular  of  all  hooks  used  in  learning  to  play 
on  these  favorite  Instruments. 

Mr.  Clarke  is  a  flne  iniisielan  and  lirilllant  organist,  nnd 
in  this  work  displavs  gooii  taste  as  well  us  talent  in  eoin- 
lilnlng  giHMl  iiiusiv  with  well-grailisl  and  tlionmgli  In¬ 
st  nietlon. 

Price,  •  2.30.  .Sent,  post-paid,  for  tlie  alsivc  price. 

Compositions  of 

JAMES  M.'WEHLI. 

AS  PERFORMED  BY  THIS  CELEBRATED  PLAYER 
IN  HIS  CONCERTS  TIIROVGUOUT  THE 
UNITED  STATES. 

Marche  d’Ainazons . *1.00 

“  de  Nult . 1.00 

Silver  Bella . 7o 

Home.  Sweet  Home.  (For  the  left  hand.)  .  .00 

Sleish  Ride . 73 

Sana  Soiicl . 

Polka  de  Concert . *’92 

Harpe  Kolienne . «o 

.Sent,  post-paid,  for  the  above  price. 

OLIVER  DITSON  &  CO.,  Boston. 


PIMPLES  ON  THE  FACE. 

For  Comedones,  Black-Worms  or  Grubs,  Pimply  Erup¬ 
tions  and  Blotched  Disfigurations  on  the  Face,  use  Per¬ 
ry’s  Com^one  ana  Pimple  Remedy.  It  is  In- 
*  -  *  *  ■  Prepared^  oiU^  by  _pR_.  B^  C. 


valuable  and  harmleti. 

PERRY.  Dermatologist,  4«  Bond  Ht. 
by  Druggists  evenpenere. 


York.  Sold 


MAGIC 


FOR  THE  PABIdOR.  Son«t 
fitainp  for  a  Price-List.  HARTZ 
aiAiaC  REPOSlTOKYp  743  IJrwkl- 
way.  New  York. 
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A  MONTH  —  Hor»e  ami  Outfit  fiimiobt  d 
Addrebs  NOVELTY  CO.,  4acu,  Maine. 


CHANDLER  &  CD., 

27  &  29  Winter  St.,  Boston, 

Would  invito  attention  to  tludr 

LARGE  ASSORTMENT  OF 

LADIES’ SUITS  AND  DRESSES, 


Pique,  Linen,  Lawn,  and  Muslin. 

At80, 

CHILDKEIV’S^ 

In  Pique  and  Linen, 

SiiiUMl  for  Cliildn*!!  from  two  to  ten  yt'urs  of 
atfe. 

WHITE  VESTS 

WHOI.KSAT^E  AND  KETAIIj, 

BY 

Magullar,  Williams,  &  Parker, 

200  WASHINGTON  STREET,  BOSTON. 

$10  from  50c. 

SOMETHING  URGENTLY  NEEDED  BY  EVKRY- 
BODY'.  Call  and  ex:inilne,  or  I'l  .Samples  sent  (post¬ 
age  paid)  for  Fifty  Cents  tliat  retail  easily  forTen  Dcdlars. 

R.  L.  YVOI.COTT,  181  Chatham  Sqnai-e,  N.  \. 

THE 

CONGRESS  AND  EMPIRE 

SPRING  WATERS 

OF  SA.RA.'rOGJA. 

Arc  the  beat  of  all  the  MaratoKa  YY’aters 
for  the  use  of  Persona  of 
Constipated  Habit. 

They  act  promptly  and  pleasanlly,  without  prodiielng 
debility,  nnd  tlieir  effect  is  not  weakened  by  eontiniieil 
use,  as  is  the  case  with  onlliLtry  cathartics.  At  tlii'  same 
time  tliey  are  not  loo  cathartic,  —  n/nidt  irilh  some  of  our 
more  drastic  mineral  leaters,—  but  sufllclently  so  for  dally 
he.althfiil  use,  and  not  strong  enough  to  produce  reaction. 

As  an  altemtive,  tliese  waters,  tiy  continued  use,  keep 
the  hliMid  in  a  very  pure  and  healtliful  coiidilion,  pnsluc- 
Ing  a  elear.florid  complexion. 

They  arc  especially  beneficial  in  cases  of  Iiahltual  Bil¬ 
ious  Headache,  Dyspepsia,  nnd  Constipation,  and  are  sure 
preventives  of  ail  bilious  disorders. 


Every  Genuine  Bottle  of  Congrress  YYater 
has  a  large  "  C  ”  raiseil  on  the  Glass. 

FOR  SALE  BV  DKUGGI.STS  AND  HOTELS 
THROUGHOUT  THE  COUNTRY'. 

None  Genuine  Sold  on  Draught. 


Orders  by  mall  will  receive  prompt  altcnllon. 

Empties  taken  back  and  allowed  for  at  liberal  prices. 
•VddrcBs, 

CONGRESS  &  EMPIRE  SPRING  CO., 

Saratoga  Springs,  N.  Y.,  and 

94  Chambers  St.,  New  York  City. 


CrsMskery  and  Glass 
.  s  Ware,  Poreelaln-de- 
Toilet  Ware,  Cuspailores, 
I’arlor  Spittoons,  Parian  Statuettes  and  Vases, 
Silver-Plated  YVare,  Cutlery,  and  German 
Study  I.amps,  and  other  useful  and  omameiital  gisU  , 
fbr  sale  wholesale  and  retail  hy 

D.  B.  STEDMAN  &  CD., 

126  Summer  .St.,  cor.  High  St.,  Boston. 


STAMMERING  CURED 

ITOR  LIFE  hy  DR.  N.  A.  MOSES,  Parlor  Rooms, 
X  No.  15  Bond  Street,  opposite  Grand  Central  Hotel, 
New  Y'ork.  We.  Hie  tindersigneil,  take  great  pleasure  in 
s.aylng  that  Dr.  N.  A.  .Moses  has  eareei  u-  of  tills  distress¬ 
ing  malady.  We  will  ehi'orfullv  answer  .-mv  proper  qiies- 
tions  in  regard  to  his  remarkalito  and  rapid  cures.  Son  of 
.las.  H.  .Viidersiin,  Sr.,  with  Devlin  k  Co.,  45R  Broadwav: 
H.  Hall,  l!ll  Cliiireh  Street :  Daniel  KlolniH-rger, 075  Bro.a‘d- 
wav;  Edwanl  IK  mard,  with  Uoliertson  k  Co.,  117  Pearl 
Strwt;  Charles  W.  C.  Clindbome,  '246  and  ’247  South  St.; 
Henry  Kliin  (throe  sons),  'Ul  Ewen  Street,  Brookivn. 

No  charge  made  until  a  cure  is  cffi'cteii. 


PIANOS  AND  ORGAN.S.  Y'oii  can  pur¬ 
chase  Kranich,  Bach,  k  Co.’s  celehmted 
ngralfe  grand,  square,  and  upright  pianofortes, 
also,  E.T’.  Nkkdhax  s,  Soxs’  Organs,  by  paving 
$  10  to  9  50  per  month  until  paid  for.  'I  hese  in- 
Htriiiiients  will  lie  delivered  anvwhere  in  tho 
New  England  States,  and  may  he  had  on  trial, 
and  satisfaction  will  he  guaranteed  or  iiionev 
n'ftinded.  We  also  Invite  the  most  thorough 
criticism,  test.and  examination  of  mechanism, 
style  of  finish,  iiower  and  quality  of  tone,  by 
the  musical  public,  at 


813  W aahlngton  Street,  Boston. 


T ANTED  — AGENTS.  (*20  per  day)  to 

sell  the  celebrated  HOME  SHUTTLE  SEWING 
MACHINE.  Has  the  under-feed,  makes  the 
“  loct-stilek”  (alike  on  both  sides),  and  Is  fully 
licensed.  The  best  and  cheapest  famllv  Sewing 
Machine  in  the  market.  Address  JOHNSON^ 
CLARK.  St  Co.,  Boston,  Mass.,  Plttsboig, 
Fa.,  Chicago,  lU.,  or  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


June  lO,  18?1.] 


EVKtlY  SAtimDAY. 
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Let  mo  answer  in  a  few  words.  The  virtues  of  simple 
Tea  as  a  Hair  Tonic  and  Preserver  have  long  been  known. 
When  our  Krandfathers  were  young,  when  gray  hairs  wore 
looked  upon  as  an  honor  and  a  crown,  when  the  children 
were  taught  reverence  and  the  parents  practised  wisdom, 
■othing  but  vegetable  tonics  were  suffered  to  touch  the 
hair.  Kvery  old  li«ly  had  her  favorite  recipe  of  herbe 
careflilly  gathered  and  tenderly  simmered,  and  the  bottle 
of  Hair  Wash  occupied  a  favorite  and  secret  comer  of  her 
Clouet,  and  a  place  In  the  family’s  affections.  Thoee  were 
the  d.ays  when  good  hair  was  sought  after,  whether  Prov¬ 
idence  had  made  It  black,  brown,  or  red,  and  the  full  head 
of  iron  gray  or  even  silvery  white  was  not  restored  with 
caustic  dyes  and  llqnlil  leads. 

To  what  a  state  are  we  reduced  in  this  more  favored 
age  1  Thanks  to  the  multiplicity  of  chcmic.al  agents,  gray 
hair  Is  no  longer  seen  In  our  streets  or  public  halls,  and 
many  people  congratulate  themselves  that  science  has  so 
kindly  aided  fashion. 

Hut  Truth  grinds  slowly  yet  surely.  Little  by  little, 
day  by  day,  the  conviction  Is  forced  upon  the  mind  that 
no  good  can  come  from  poison,  and  many  bald  heads  and 
nervous  headaches  and  partial  paralysis  prove  that  mod¬ 
em  hair  preparations  are  at  fault. 

Now  HAIR  TEA  la  a  return  to  the  more 
aeiiaiblc  days  of  our  fathers.  A  purely  vegetable 
Hair  Trnic  chiefly  composed  of  an  extract  of  two  herbs  ol 
the  Tea-plant  family,  and  combined  in  such  a  way  as  to 
make  a  most  agreeable  Hair  Dressing,  To  people  with 
weak  tender  hair,  which  pulls  out  easily  and  breaks  at  the 
point,  the  HAIR  TEA  will  prove  a  great  blessing,  in¬ 
vigorating  the  Hair- bulbs  and  giving  strength  to  the  Hair 
itself. 

The  use  of  the  Hair  Tea  will  put  off  gray  hairs  to  a  late 
period  of  life  and  entirely  prevent  baldness.  If  your  hair 
is  fUlIng  out  or  growing  thin  begin  at  once  with  the  Hair 
Tea,  and  if  it  does  not  show  its  good  effects,  don’t  buy 
another  bottle.  Hut  you  may  depend  upon  It  that  it  will 
prove  to  you  a  truly  blessed  Hair  Preserver. 

Ask  for  Dr.  Kennedy’s  Hair  Tea,  told  by  Dmgglsts 
everywhere,  at  $  1.00  per  bottle. 

Sent  to  any  part  of  the  United  States  on  receipt  of  One 
Dollar.  Address 

DR.  KENNEDY, 

120  Warren  Street,  Roxbury,  Msaa. 


THE 

Most  Delicions  Confectionery 

ever  offered  to  the  public  are 

SOUTHMAYD’S 


Cream  Garamelsi 


TRY  THEM. 


102  TREMONT  STREET,  BOSTON. 


JOSEPH  QILLOTT’S 
CELEBRATED 

STBXSL  PENS. 

Sold  by  all  dealers  throaghont  the 
world. 

Every  Packet  bears  the  Fac-SImlle  of  hla  signature. 


.  MASCFACTCRER’S  WAREHOUSE, 

91  JOHN  ST,  NEW  YORK. 

JOSEPH  GILEOTT  *  SONS. 
HENRY  OWEN,  Sole  Agent. _ _ 

ClEND  STAMP  for  Catalogue  of  Chromoa  and 
CT  Knmwwtnira  T.-  A.  ■’.I.T.IOT,  rtnaton. 


A.T.STEWART&CO 


FLORENCE 


ARE  MAKISC.  AX  l.M.MEXSE  DI.^tPLAY  OF 


Sewing  IVTacliine 

IS  UNEQUALLED  FOR 

Ease  of  Hlanageineiit 

and  Perfection  of  Work. 

SEND  FOR  A  CIRCULAR. 

FLORENCE  SEWING  MACHINE  CO., 

FLORENCE.  MASS. 

Agents  wanted  where  not  already  estcdtlished. 


BLACK,  PLAIN,  AND  FANCY 


VIZ.: 

■White  anti  C'oloretl  Catlrllle  Silka,  ffl  l-‘2c.  per 
yanl. 

llnlr-Llne  StriixHl  SHka,  in  C.oldeii  Ilrown,  Frou¬ 
frou,  Mexican  lllitcs,  (irccii,  and  Perv auche,  $  I  per 
yanl. 

800  Piece*  Ito«t  Omtle  New  Strlpetl  Chine  anti 
Sha4le<l  Mlk*.  $  I. 1.3.1,  and  $  1..M). 

2  Cawe*  Very  Liiatroiis  Mark  Silk*,  sultahle  for 
Silk  and  Iron  tlnmadine  t'nderskirts,  S  1.11  per  yanl. 

5  Case*  Itlack  Dress  Silks,  S1..VI,  f  1.71, and  $2 per 
yanl,  much  below  their  former  value. 

Black  Silks  in  all  the  If  Iglier  Gratles,  warrant¬ 
ed  for  durability,  from  $2AU  to  $.1  p*'r  yanl. 

A  Larec  Choice  of  Carefully-Selected  Plain 


ATWOOD’S 


Pninine  Tonic  Bitters 

THE  BEST  AROMATIC  TOXIC 
IN  USF.  FOR 

Dyspepsia,  Jaondi^  and 
Nervous  Debility, 

And  all  diseases  arising  flrom  a  Disor¬ 
dered  l.lvf  r  or  Stomach.  ALVAH  LITTLEFIELD,  Pro¬ 
prietor,  Boston,  Alass.  Sold  by  all  Dragglsts. 


(NEW  COLORS),  $1.71,  S2..W,  and  $  3  per  yard. 

200  Pieces  Plain  Grisaille  and  Frou-Frou 
Japanese  Silks  of  E.xtra  tjiiality,  iiOc.  per  yard. 

A  Case  of  'Wliltc-Ground  Mikado  Silks,  with 
Solid  Raised  .Satin  Strii>es,  lieautlfully  Col¬ 
ored,  $  1  )>er  yanl. 

A  Fresh  Importation  of  Plafei  and  Fancy  Real 
Gaze  De  Chamltery  Dress  Gimds,  f  1  and  $  1 M 
per  yard. 

3  Cases  of  Real  Lyons  Poplins  (26  inches),  in  30 
Colorings,  S 1 .2.1  p<T  yard,  worth  $  1.71. 

50  Pieces  •*  Pirn’s  ”  Real  Irish  Poplins  of  the 
Fashionable  Colden  Brown  and  Frou-r'rou  .shades, 
?  2.21  IMT  yanl. 

FOKMlXd  THE  LAKOEST  AXI)  CHOICEST  STOCK 
OF  SU.M.ME1:  SILKS  EVER  OFFERED. 


SILK  FINISHED 
Black  Pi  re  Mohairs 


Broadway,  4tb  Av.,  9th  and  10th  Sts. 

NEW  YORK. 


RIMMEL’S 

'toilet  vinegar. 


These  Coods  are  finished  alike  on  both  sides,  and  are 
distinguished  for  their  Silky  appearance.  Brilliant  lustre, 
and  Pure  shade  of  Fast  Black.  Being  made  of  the  very 
flnest  Material,  they  positively  excel  all  other  Mobaire 
ever  sold  in  the  United  States. 

These  splendid  goods  are  sold  by  most  of  the  leading 
Retail  Dry  (ioods  Merchants  In  all  the  leading  cities  and 
towns  throughout  all  the  States. 

jy*  Purchasers  will  know  these  goods,  as  a  ticket  is 
attached  to  each  piece,  bearing  a  picture  of  the  Beaver. 

PEAKE,  OPDYKE,  &  CO., 

427  and  429  Broadway,  New  York, 
Sole  Importers  of  this  Brand  for  the  United  Stales. 


TMM  Far  Superior  to  any  Ean  de  Co- 
loKne  for  all  Toilet  anti 
1/  Sanitary  Purposes. 

In  wann  weather  It  will  allay  the  bane- 
effects  of  p<-rspiration,  and  impart  a 
SBijA  V  delightful  coolness  to  the  skin.  One  drop 
will  counteract  all  the  Irritating  effects  of 
^  yiosi|uito  bites.  Will  ndieve  in  a  short 
"Nk  time  the  most  painfhl  Headache. 

\  Sold  by  all  DroKKists. 

Sis)cial  Representatives  for  the  United  States, 

EDWARDES  &  RUSSELL, 

_ _ 38  Vesey  Street,  New  York. 


COUNT  ST.  GERMAIN’S 


TRADE-M.4KK. 

Oenerates  appetite,  itnpruveii  ili;;et<tion,  and  by  ita  gentle 
action,  reffulatea  the  svatem,  thus  precluding  all  recourse 
to  medicine.  A  small  )>ortion  mixed  with  ordinaiy  tea 
imparts  to  it  a  delicioua  aromatic  flavor.  Tmn]  alone,  it 
is  an  excellent  aubatitute  for  ordinary  tea,  and  admirably 
aultiHl  to  thoae  with  whoae  conatitutiona  Chineae  Teas  do 
not  agree.  Sold  bv  all  Drtiggiata.  Sole  Agenta  for  the 
United  States,  EDWARDES  &  RUSSELL. 


Is  tlic  Simplest,  Most  Durable,  Easiest  Work¬ 
ing,  and  Best  m.aeliine  of  the  large  variety  now  ottered 
to  the  pnhlic.  If  not  .approve,!  when  tried,  we  will  sub¬ 
stitute  any  other  iimchine  or  refhnd  the  money. 

HAND  MOWERS  from  S13  to  935. 

(Xo.  I,  the  usual  size,  $21.) 

HORSE  MOWERS  from  8  75  to  8150. 

Illustratnl  and  Prlcnl  (’ireiilars  furnished  of  the  above, 
and  ot  Swift’s,  Hill’s,  the  Excelsior,  and  Landscape  Ma¬ 
chines. 

Every  variety  of  TOOL.S  and  MACHINES  for 
use  on  Conntry  Places,  Farms,  or 
Gardens, 

With  the  fullest  assortment  of  Seetls  and  Fertilizers. 

B.  H.  ALLEN  &  CO., 

_  189  and  191  AVater  Street,  New  York._ 

CL—  NED'S 

SCHOOL. 

Vra  7^  J  A  Group  of  Statuary  by 

JOHN  ROGERS. 

A  This  and  other  groups 
irtJf-'ir  lA'ft  bo  dcllveit*d  at  any 

H  hV  T  '  railroad  station  in  the 

ft  1 Vnitixi  StatA’S,  free  of  cx- 
^  III*  \  ^  on  n*ci*lpt  of  the 

Knclosc'  stamp  for  II- 
‘  f/iv  lustrated  ('atalogue  and 

Rrice-Listofall  his  works 

mi  "  ■  -  >^  *JOHN  ROGERS. 

- - 212  Filth  .Vv.,  New  York. 


^e|  whole  world 

established  liTany 
city  or  town  in 

the  U.  S.  This  machine  tuu  established  Its  superiority  in 
every  instance  where  it  has  come  in  competition  with  any 
machine  in  the  market.  Men  with  capital  are  finding  it  to 
their  advantage  to  make  the  sale  of  this  machine  their 
exclusive  business.  .Agents  (roster/  in  unoreapied  terri- 
torg.  Machines  guarahtecl  as  representeit. 

.Vddress  “Domestic”  Sewing  Machine  Co., 
_ 96  Chambers  St.,  New  A'ork,  or  Toledo,  O. 


gk-l  trrk  A  MONTH  I  EMPLOYMENT! 
tut  XiAvF  Extra  Indncemeiits  1 

A  Premium  HORSE  and  AVAGON  for  .Vgenta. 

W  K  desire  to  employ  agents  for  a  term  of  seven  years, 
to  sell  the  Buckeye  f  2V.0U  Shuttle  Sewing  Machines.  It 
makes  a  stitch  alike  on  both  sides,  and  Is  the  best  low- 
priced,  licensed  machine  in  the  world.  W.  A.  HEN¬ 
DERSON  Si  CO..  Cleveland.  Ohio,  or  St.  Lnois,  Mo. 


Royal  Havana  Lottery  of  Cuba. 

8330,000  in  Gold  Drawn  every  17  Days. 

Prizes  cashed  and  Information  furnished.  The  bigbest 
rates  paid  for  Doubloons.  All  kinds  of  Gold  and  Sliver, 
Ooveroment  Bonds,  Ac.  Orders  promptly  filled. 

TAIXOK  &  CD.,  Bankers. 

No.  lb  Wall  Street,  New  York. 


gentlemen  to  solicit  snb- 
V  V  scriptions  for  Captain  Glazier’s  new  book,  "  TBXzr. 
Y F.vBS  IN  THE  FEDERAL  CAVALRY.”  The  most  thrilling, 
popular,  and  best-selling  work  of  the  day.  Anybody  can 
sell  if.  EvervlKHly  buvs  it.  Sold  hv  gents  only. 

R.  H.  FERGCSON  Js  CO.,  138  Bleeckcr  .St.,  New  York. 


LADY’S  TROUSSEAU 


8  Mnslin  Chemises  ......*  at  82..50  •••••.•••  815.00 

0  Linen  “  “  6.00  .  .  .  30.00 

0  Pairs  Mnslin  Drawers . “  2.50 . 15.00 

6  “  Linen  ”  .....  4,o0  27.00 

3  Plain  Cittton  Skirts  7..TO 

3  Tucketl  “  “ .  . JS’iiS 

3  Mnslin  Night  Dresses . “  5.00 . 15.00 

3  Tucked  Cambric  Night  Dresses  ..."  6.50 . 19.50 

3  Embr’d  “  ”  t’k’dy’k  s  “  10.00  .  30.00 

2  Flannel  Skirts,  (embroklered)  .  •  .  •  “  8.00 . 16.00 

3  Corset  Covers . “  6-66 . 

3  DressingSacqiies .  5.»0 . .  .  16..>0 

1  Delaine  Kobe  de  Chambre . 18.00 

8  2.50.00 

The  whole  or  anv  single  article  of  the  above  Ontflt  may  helnid  npon  application,  or  will  be  sent  C.  O.  D.  hv  E.xpress. 
Every  aitlelo  Ik  made  in  the  best  manner,  nnd  fn>m  the  host  materlnls.  Complete  directions  for  Self-measurement 

sent  by  mall.  If  desired.  LADIES’  AND  CHILDREN’S  OUTFITTING  DEPxVRTMENT, 


RELIANCE  WRINGER. 


PERFECTED  1871. 


loaltoB  Rolls, 

Most  Ihirable; 


Kasiest  Work¬ 
ing; 


ilb'ltl-i  Finno*»t; 


PROVIDENCE  TOOL  COMPANY, 


11  Warren  8t.,  N.  Y.,  and  PROV.,  R.  I. 


Flower  Border  and  Vase,  No.  1. 

11  1-S  inches  lonsr*  ^  1*^  inches  wide. 
Price,  #1..>0. 

A  prc'tty  bonl<*r— ’from 
the  erntn-  of  which  rises 

bi  'i" 

/  -- -  ospcciany  in  crmotcrii's 

' _ _ _ where  flowers  .xro  brvmght 

to  deck  the  graves  ot  the  dead.  For  sail*  bv  IM'UTIs  ct 
COBH,  No.  161  Treimmt  Street;  ISAIAH  WHITE,  No. 
lOO  Tremont  St.,  and  MESSRS.  KINIGVTT  J:  Co.,Wur- 
ceeter,  y\nM. 

S  $  75  to  $  250  per  month, 

8  male  and  female,  to  Introduce  the  GENTINE  IM- 
OPROVEU  COMMON  SENSE  F.VMILY  SEWING 
M)M  ACHINE.  This  Machine  wiU  9titch.  hem.  fell,  tuck. 
^  quilt,  cord,  bind,  braid,  ami  embroider  in  a  most  supe- 
^  rior  manner.  Price  onlv  $  15.  Fully  licensed  and  war¬ 
ranted  for  five  year*.  We  will  pay  $  1,066  for  any  ma- 
fJi  chine  that  will  sew  a  stronger,  more  beautiful,  or  more 
^  elnstic  scam  than  ours.  It  makes  the  **  Elastic  Lock 
£  Stitch.**  Every  second  stitch  can  be  cut,  ami  still  the 
2  cloth  cannot  be  nulled  apart  without  tearing  it.  We 
Jj  pay  agents  ftom  $75  to  $256  per  month  and  expenses, 
or  a  commission  tVom  which  twice  that  amount  can 
>  be  made.  Address  SECOMB  &  CO., Boston,  S/ass.  i 
^  Pittsburg,  Pa. ;  St.  Louts,  J/o.,  or  Chicago,  lU. 

Royal  Havana  Lottery  of  Cuba. 

8  330,000  in  gold  drawn  evei^  seventwn  days. 

Pdzps  cashpfl  and  Infonnatiun  fumiKhed  by  GEU. 
UPHAM,  9  IVeybosKPt  -strevt,  I’rovldoncp,  R.  I. 


THEA-NECTAR 

IS  A  PUKE 

Black  Tea 

WITH  THE 

Green  Tea  Flavor. 

WARRANTED  TO  SUIT 
ALL  TASTES. 

For  Sale  Everywhere. 

And  for  sale  Wholfsale  only  hv  the 

8REAT  ATLANTIC  &  PAGIFiG  TEA  GO., 

P.  0.  Box  unti.  No.  8  Churrh  St.,  N.  Y. 

Send  for  Thea-Xectar  Cirenlar. 

Beduction  of  Prices 


REDUCTION  OF  DUTIES. 

GREAT  SAVING  TO  G0N8UMER8 

BY  GETTING  UP  CLUB-S. 

Send  for  onr  New  Price  List  and  a  ritih  Form  wUl 
■crompany  it  containing  fUH  directions  —  making  a  large 
saving  to  consumers  and  remnnerative  to  club  organizers. 

THE  GREAT  AMERICAN  TEA  CO., 


Agents  I  Read  This ! 


Tv  H  30  per  week  and  expenses,  or  allow  a  larca 
commission,  to  sell  our  new  and  wonderAil  inventioiu. 
Addr^  M.  WAGNER  &  CO.,  Marshall,  Mich. 

FW  Easily  mmle  with  our  Htencll  and 

lifilAlkTI  ATfl  Key-Check  Outfit.  Circulars  Free. 
lullIrlHfl  aSTAFFORD  M*F’G  Co., 

UmiOSJI  ^  Fulton  St.,  New  York. 


DIABETIC  FLOUR. 

Prepared  Floor  of  Bran  for  making  Bisenit 
for  the  Diabetic  and  l>ysp.‘ntic.  JOHN  n. 
SHEDDEN,  Pharmacist,  363  Bowery,  Cor. 
4fh  Street,  New  York. 

Oi>Y  A  MONTH  easily  made  with  RUncil 
Ur^ePgy  and  Key-Check  DU*!..  Seenn*  Circular  and 
Saraplcs,/ree.  S.  M.  SI’ENCEK,  Htattlcboro,  Vl. 


40  eoRTLANDt  air. 


NE.W-YORK. 


WTATCK  FREE,  and  S  30  a  day  snie.  no  hnmhng. 
«  V  Addrea*  with  stamp,  LATTA  A  CO.,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 


OIL  HoiT<;r-i 


®:tzek 


WEED  LOCK  STITCH  r 


f.  lYEAST, 

PowdeH 


Try  it,soldbyqkocer$ 


VGKN  r.s  WA^Ti;i>  Fon 


OF  BATTLES.! 


KVERY  SATURDAY, 


ATTKNTION  IS  CALLED  TO  OCR  LARGE 
STOCK  OF 


ELGIN 

WATCHES.!  WALTHAM 

WATCHES 


And  wc  .ubmit  the  ruiiuwInR  rcanoiu  why  they  .hould  l)c 
prrfcrml  lu  luiy  other  AmericiUi  Wntehea ;  — 

In  the  tint  plnce  the  Waltham  Company  Is  the  oldr>,l , 
and  has  liad  fourfold  the  ox|iei1ei)oe  of  any  others  enttaic'd 
In  the  business  In  the  United  States. 

In  the  seconti  place,  the  machinery  In  use  liy  the  W.d- 
thain  Conipnny  Is  Ihr  more  |>rrlbct  and  varied,  aial  :i.,  a 
result  the  Watches  are  of  fur  higher  grade  and  of  greali  r 
variety,  and  arc  placed  In  the  market  at  nnicli  lower 
prices  than  any  others,  quality  and  style  fully  considered 
In  the  thini  place,  the  Waltham  Watch  Is  now  a  staple 
article.  Its  reputation  fully  cstahllshed,  and,  as  a  cemse- 
quence.  It  Is  sold  at  less  profit  tluin  any  others  In  tbn 
market. 


national’ 


WATCH  CO 
’  ELGIN. 


Father  Time  throws  awaj  his  Hoar-Glass  anil  starts  on  the 
New  Year  with  a  Reliable  Time-keeper. 


Tlip  Elgin  Illustrated  Almanac  for  IR7I,  or  the  Illustrated 
Article  on  “  Ancient  and  .M<«lem  Time-Keepers,”  by  \. 
n.  Kiehanlsnn,  sent  free  upon  applleailon  to  National  ( El¬ 
gin)  Watch  Company,  127  and  iw  Lake  Street,  Chicago, 
or  No.  I  Maiden  Lane,  New  York. 


565  and  567  Broadway, 

NEW  YORK. 


IN  PARIS. —  HALF  AN  HOUR  APTRR  THE  A' 


FARNHAM’S 


THE  AMERICAN  ORGAN  contains  the  latest  Improvement*. 

IT  IS  I'NRIVALLEI*  in  tone  and  In  beauty  of  exterior. 

ILLUSTRATED  C.\T.\LOGt  ES  smitTTaMERICAN  ORGAN  CO..  Boston.  Mass. 


Instant  Relief  and  Perma¬ 
nent  Core  for  the 


Wc  sell  Waltham  Watches  In  (.old  and  .Silver  Cases 
only,  hut  at  pricea  so  low  that  there  Is  no  longer  any  in- 
dueenient  to  purchase  the  worthless  watches  with  wideh 
the  country  has  been  flooded.  For  lull  particulars  and 
pricea  send  for  our  Illustrated  I’rico  List,  and  mention 
Evebt  SATI'RUAT. 


Bigelow,  Kennard,&  Co. 


Tucker  Manufactur’g  Co. 


Relief  Guaranteed  In  Five  Minute*. 
PRICE,  •  2  PER  BOX,  SIX  BOXES,  S 10. 

ly  Sent  by  mall,  securely  sealed,  postage  pre- 
pauL  to  any  address  within  the  United  States  on  receipt 
of  the  price. 

WM.  H.  FARNHAM  &  CO., 

Inventors  and  .Sole  Proprietors, 
r.  O.  Box  2842.  806  &  SOS  Broadway,  New  York. 


JEWELLIIRS, 

331  Washington  Street,  Boston, 

Offer  for  sale,  at  WHOLES.kLE  AND  RETAIL,  at 
LOWEST  PRICES. 


MANUFACTURERS  OF 


No.  805  Broadway.  New  York. 
The  new  "  Boys’  Watch  ”  la  now  reatly. 


HOUSEHOLD  MA6AZIHE 


fffVVU  V  1*  the  larKPat  and  beat  Orii;- 
Inal  Dollar  Monthly  In  the 
world.  A  $100  Prize  Stoiy  complete  In  every  nunila  r. 
Forty  pages  of  other  matter.  Yearly,  $1.  W'ixkI’s  Pocket 
Msgiilfler  (price  $  I..V))  and  the  magazine  w-lll  be  mailed  to 
any  address  for  $  1  AO.  Magazine  two  years  in  advance  with 
magnifier  for  $2.  Prang’s  Easter  Morning  Chmmo  (worth 
$2)  and  magazine  3  years  for  only  $3.  Splendid  premiums 
for  clubs.  .Specimen  copy  free.  Address 

S.  tf.  WOOD  A  CO.,  NewbUTKh,  N.  Y, 


IN  GREAT  VARIETY, 


“TUCKER’S”  AND  “HULL’S" 

Patent  Spring  Beds, 

FOLDING  WOOD  COTS,  IRON  BEDSTEADS,  &c. 


SAFEST 

AND 

BEST. 


liiVerT  Tarictr  of  f»l*c  And  QiiAlit7$  in  GOI^D 
and  SILVER  CASES. 

The  ezi>erience  and  extensive  facilities  of 
the 


Of  a  Far  Higher  Glass 

Than  any  other  proprietary  medicine  of  the  day  stands 

TARRANT8  EFFERVESCENT  SELTZER  APERIENT, 


Waltham  Company 


AND  JOBBERS  OF 


AMERICAN  AND  FOREIGN 
GLASSWARE. 


And  for  this  reason:  it  Is  an  exact  counterpart  of  one  of  the  most  valuable  natural 
iiiedicines  In  the  world.  We  refer  to  the  great  Seltzer  Spring  ef  Gemiany,  to  which 
'  thousands  of  the  dvs|irptlc,  the  billons  the  rheumatic,  and  the  victims  of  venal  dis¬ 
eases  resort  annuatly,  and  return  to  their  homes  convalescent  or  cured.  The  Aperient 
Is  one  of  the  first  and  b.v  fhr  the  most  successful  of  all  the  efforts  made  to  reproduce. 
In  a  portable  form,  the  popular  mineral  waters  of  Europe. 

See  that  you  purchase  only  the  (genuine  article. 

SOLD  BY  ALL  DRUGGISTS. 


enable  them  to  produce  the  largest  variety 
and  most  desirable 


Nos.  117  &  110  Court  St.,  Boston, 

Nos.  30  A  41  Park  Place,  New  York. 


IN  THE  MARKER 


LIFE  A.VD  ACCIDENT  IN.SIRANCF, 
|('•^.^IP.^N  Y,  of  Hartford,  Conn.  Cash  Assets, 
$IA88,V«-  Grants  LIFE  and  ENDOW¬ 
MENT  PolicU-s,  of  all  approved  forms.  Am¬ 
ple  Security,  Low  Rates.  Alsu  insures  against 
ACCIDENTS,  causing  death  or  total  dis¬ 
ability,  Policies  written  by  tlieycarormonlli. 
Has  paid  81700  per  day  for  l^ven  Years 
in  benefits  to  policy-holders. 


“  Family  Favorite  ” 

SEWING  MACHINES 

are  dUtinguislicd  for 

THEIR  GREAT  SIMPLICITY, 

and  adapwbility  to  every  kind  of  work. 

THEY  RUN  VERY  (JUIETLY  AND  E.V.SILY, 

AND  ABE  ALWAYS  IN  ORDEE. 

AGENTS  W.4NTED. 

WEED  SEWING  MACHINE  CO., 

349  Washington  St.,  Boston. 


565  &  567  Broadway,  New  York, 

WILL  FURNISH 

STERLIJVG  SILVER 

Forks  Spoons 

IN  QUANTITY, 

At  S1.75  Gold  per  Ounce. 

These  Goods  are  pronounced  8U|>erlnr  in 
Ix-aiity  of  flnisli,  and  Bi-eater  in  variety  of 
pattern,  to  any  table-ware  manufactured. 


CONSTANTLY  ON  HAND. 


.Catalog  les  of  practical  hooks  on 
Archilt-clurc  mailed  (Fee.  .\d- 
Idn'ss  .\.  J.  Bk'ksell *  Co.,  27 
“Warren  SI..N.  Y. 


GET  TRE  BEST. 

Webster'S  Unabridged  Dictionary. 

10.000  IVord*  and  Meanw(i$  not  in  other  DirtiOtiarieM, 

3000  Engravings.  1840  Pages  Qnarto  Pries  S12. 

A  necessity  foreveiy-  intelligent  family,  stiid<-nt,  leactv- 
er,  arsl  proffwionil  man.  What  library  is  complete  with- 
iMit  the  liest  English  Dtctionaiy-? 

These  three  Isioks  are  the  sum  Mai  nj  great  hhrnrifs: 
tht  /tible,  Shalespearr,  and  IFrfo/er’i  Hugal  Quirlu.— 
Chiraaa  Krenipg  Jounal.. 

Piibliabetl  by  ts.  A-  C.  M  F.RRI  \M.  S|.ringfleld,  Mass. 

Fobl  by  all  Book-cllei>.  _ 

C'lIROMOM,  MTEMESlwrOPKM, 
Views,  Fmme-*.  and  Albums  mieortol  and  manu- 
fictnred  by  E.  H.  4:  T.  ANTHONY  *  CO..  591 
Biotidu  :iy.  New  York,  opiMx-ite  Metroptditaii  H.del. 

BURNEn’s  cocuAiNEin:.':;:r;w':?i5.'"'^ 


AccuTxte,  relUble^d  c6mpi&c.^\o  ooiy one 
V  ii^  *  tf»miory  at  OTIC* 

\tli!roi  .J.  \\  .  OOODSPEEIA  &  CO.,  New  York  or 


Printed  at  the  rniveraity  PreM,  Catnbridfe,  by  Welch,  Bigelow,  &  Co-*  for  Jamei  H.  Otfood  *  Co. 
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EVERY  SATURDAY. 


[June  10, 1871, 


the  ATLANTIC  MONTHLY  for  June. 

X  *■  Mr.  PleUii.  in  *  The  Whisperinfc  Galleiy,’  giree  lu 
in  thio  number  wMe  IntereeUnn  renilniecencce  of  Chnrlee 
liickene,  supplenx-ntlng  the  narmtive  with  eeveml  (lucl- 
natlnii  letter*,  »ucb  a*  Dickrn*  alone  hi  these  modem  day* 
ha*  written.  There  i*  another  Instalment  ct  *  The  Diary 
ol'  a  Virginian  In  New  England  Thirty-flve  Year*  ago.' 
giving  note*  o(  vUiU  to,  and  converaatiuiu  with  Ur.  Way- 
Und.  Edward  Everett.  Eroreeeor  Felton,  Governor  Davi* 
George  Uancroit,  and  other*,  which  ha*  peculutr  interest.' 

**  Bat  it  mar  be  donbtM  whether  anything  In  the  num¬ 
ber  I*  more  deiighind  remlhig  that  the  first  of  a  eeries  of 
familiar  letter*  written  rtoea  Koine  hi  MH  -tb  to  a  circle  of 
fnend*  at  home  by  Helen  Hunt,  which  appear*  under  the 
title  ‘  EncyelioaU  of  a  Tmveller.’  ” 

*  J.  E.  itabeon’s  paper  on  the  ‘  New  Eni^sb  EdNton  ef 
Lamb’*  Work*  ’  la  bright  and  keen  In  Its  style,  and  finely 
appreciative  both  of  Lamb  and  hi*  Incompetent  editor. 
The  article  on '  Botanlihig,'  by  Wilson  Flan.  •*  enthnsi- 
astic  enough  to  win  render*  to  amateur  eaeays  hi  science. 
II.  G.  Lockwood  tells  the  story  of  the  Second  Expedition 
tor  the  Capture  of  Fort  Fisher.” 

''An  anonrmoas  centribntor  under  the  title  *  The  Shift¬ 
ing  of  Power,’  treats  id  the  bahuioes  and  cheeks  In  gor- 
emment,  asserting  that,  while  we  are  In  admnm  of  all 
the  workl  In  the  absolute  equality  of  civil  rights,  and  In 
the  breailth  and  freedom  of  the  biUis  of  political  power, 
we  are  behind  every  free  parliamentary  government  hi  the 
world  with  oar  consUtuUonal  machinery  and  practice  kir 
bringing  the  executive  and  administrative  will  of  the  gov¬ 
ernment  into  harmony  with  the  popular  and  leglaUtlre 
will,  which  Is  a  state  of  things  that  cannot  last.” 

’  Clarence  King  contribute*  a  second  paper  on  ’  Moun¬ 
taineering  in  the  Klerra  Nevada,’  and  M.  f,..  P.  a  sketch 
•  Amerlcin  Life  in  France.'  Lucy  Larcom’s  poem  •  Mc- 
hetabel  ’  is  worthy  the  writer’s  reputation  fbr  delicacy  of 
thought  and  fcHcltv  of  vendflcalkm.  Mr.  Whittier’s  poem 


UeForest’s  ‘  Kate  Beaumont  ’  continues.”  —  BoUon  Daily 
Adrtniser, 


OUR  YOUNG  FOLKS  FOR  JUNE. 

yj  CONTENTS : — 

JACK  HAZARD  AND  HIS  FORTUNES.  By  J.  T. 
TnouniiDGi.  _  _ 

Chap.  XV.  Jack  and  the  Books.  — Chap.  XVI.  The 
Suisuv  Dinner.  —  Cliap.  XVII.  Cousin  Syd.  (With 
three  Illustrations,  by  J.  J.  UaxLEV.) 

■A  DROP  OF  W.VTER.  By  F.  W.  CLakkX.  (With  four 
lUustrations.) 

BY  STAGE  TO  BOSTON  (Poem).  By  H.  H.  (With  a 
(UU-page  lUnstiation,  by  Licr  Gibboks  M  okse.) 

ISABELLA.  By  Rose  Tebbt.  (With  an  Illustration 
by  Fbaxk  Bellow.) 

A  JUNE  JOURNEY  (Poem).  By  Lacba  D.  Nichols. 

A  STRANGE  BIRD.  By  Habvby  Wiloeb.  (With 
three  Illustrations). 

TWO  FRIENDS.  By  EMILY  Blake. 

MY  CKANDFATHER’S  PANTHER  STORY.  By  C. 
A.  .Stechexs.  (With  an  Illustraliou  by  H.  W.  Heb- 

BICX). 

PHILEMON  AND  B.AUCIS  (Poem).  ByE.  H.  S.M. 

THE  BELATED  BUTTERFLY.  By  Mbs.  A.  M.  Diax. 

OUR  YOUNG  CONTRIBUTORS.  — What  Happened  to 
that  Cap,  bv  'I'KCuiKiBA  Csrith  an  Illustration,  by  J.  J. 
Hablet).  The  great  St.  Bernard,  by  Batabd  T'cck- 
KBM.UI.  A  Fanii-Yanl  Tale,  by  Emily  Shoemaxeb 
Baubeb.  My  Neiimbots,Uie  Red  Squirrels,  by  Abka 
STCVEsa.  Or4}-  BChridler,  by  Nellie  U.  Cobb. 

THE  EVENING  LAMP.—  Containing  Jariey  W.ix- 
work*.  by  Q.  B.  Babtlbtt,  Charades,  Illustrated  Re¬ 
bus,  Enigmaa,  Conandrum.  Anagiaros,  I'uzxle,  etc. 

ora  LETTTB  box.— Containing  Geographical  lHao 
Puzale,  Bentenea  Square,  Letteti  Iran  Conespond* 
enis,  etc. 

Tar  Bale  by  an  Booksellers  and  Newsdealen. 

James  R.  OSGOOD  &  (X>.,  PublUhen,  Boaton, 
Late  Ticknor  t  Fields,  and  Fields,  Osgood,  t  Co. 


NEW  BOOKS. 


A  LFRED  THE  GREAT.  By  Thomas 

-fX  UroBBS,  author  of  ”  Tom  Brown’s  School  Davsat 
Rugby,”  ”  Tom  Brown  at  Oxford,”  etc.  With  Illuslra- 
tioiu  and  Map.  IvoL  ISino.  $1A0. 

”Mr.  Ilnghea  has  Indeed  written  a  good  book,  bright 
and  readable  we  need  hardly  eay,  and  of  a  very  consider¬ 
able  histurical  value."  —  London  Spectator. 

Anew  book  by  Thomas  Hughes. 

“  What  reader  o(  books  will  not  take  pleasure  In  tbe 
annoiincrnMnl  of  aaother  by  the  author  of '  School  Daye 
at  Rugby,*  and  this  hitereet  Is  all  the  keener  now  that 
Thotcas  Hugbee  hue  made  a  visit  to  Amerlcs.  The  new 
book,  hr-vover,  is  not  about  this  coentry,  but  a  life  of  Al¬ 
fred  thu  CfcnL  Mr,  Hugbe.«  ray*  be  has  wriuen  this  life 
not  Ud  hiAtuileal  student*  but  for  ordinary  English  read- 
en,  and  with  a  MTiuo*  purpose.  In  the  throes  ig  political 
aystcina  convnlslna  Eutopp,  and  not  unlikely  soon  to  In- 
volvT  the  constitution  and  prosperity  of  his  native  land, 
wheu  prudent  patrlota  are  anxiously  examining  the  foiin- 
fUtiou*  and  guaranties  at  nruiunal  InstitutiuiM,  be  thinks 
It  wise  and  worth  the  while  to  lead  hie  oountrymon  If 
poesibla  to  a  consideration  ef  tbe  character  and  life  of 
Blra  T/bo  more  than  any  other  gave  form  and  direction  to 
the  f  trees  which  bttilded  ap  their  nation,  and  who  in  the 
ehmirnral  caodition*  of  a  remote  age  arae  eminent  for  pre- 
cisrly  such  quallUe*  a*  now  again  are  eaaentlsl  in  tbe  con¬ 
duct  of  ahislr*  through  rm  impending  crisis.  I'he  life  of 
sucli  a  hero,  presented  for  sneb  a  purpoee,  by  such  a  mrui. 
Is  sare  to  find  a  multitude  of  eameet  and  sympathizing 
readers.” — BoUaa  Adoerluer. 


rPEN  GREAT  RELIGIONS.  By  Rev. 

A  JAMBB  PaBBMAa  Claxkx.  1  Tol.  Large  ibno.  sn 

author’s  Idas  in  this  wofk  is  to  enable  tbe  reader  to 
becmno  acquainted  with  the  doctrine*  and  cnetoms  of  tbe 
principal  rvllgtoiu  of  the  world  without  being  obliged  to 
consult  a  large  number  of  dlfTerent  worki  on  the  sul^t 
of  redigioa*  belief  It  is  a  work  of  great  research,  of  re- 
markatile  candor,  luid  of  surpassing  interest  to  aU  tbought- 
ful  ininds.  It  would  be  dUDcuIt  to  name  another  bow  of 
Its  kind  which  combines  so  much  learning,  insigbt,  cath- 
■dicity,  and  devout  reverenee  fir  truth.  Seen  through  It* 
atmoMpbete,  the  great  religions  of  tbe  past  are  not  con¬ 
temptible  or  altogether  fuse,  but  have  not  a  few  funda- 
ruenui  cbaiactetietlct  In  common  with  our  own  Chrlstirui 
IWth. 


TENNYSON^  POEMS.  Household  Edi- 

X  tion.  With  Fortrsit  and  fit  Ulostiatioiu.  1  voL 
16mo.  tl.lS. 

”  For  those  whose  booksbelvee  are  not  over-numerous 
this  edition  of  tbe  gnu  poet  will  answer  every  need  ; 
while  to  those  poeeeseing  ruiy  or  all  of  the  eottller  editione 
It  will,  ae  we  nave  said,  be  not  amis*  for  dally  service. 
One  geu,  too,  a  good  preparation  for  tbe  reading  of  the 
poems  by  a  etudy  of  tbe  portrait  of  tbe  author  which 
greets  ue  on  opening  tbe  book,  ae  a  (Hend  greet*  ns 
when  we  enter  at  his  door  preparatonr  to  a  chat.  There 
are  also  some  eighty  lUustrations  whicu  help  to  rrlieve  the 
sanienees  of  the  double-columned  pages  to  tbe  eye,  and  to 
tb>sie  wbo  are  a*  fond  of  pictare-books  rui  we  are,  form  a 
deliidttfUl  feature.”- Bosfoa  Courier. 

q^E  HOUSEHOLD  TENNYSON. 

X  *’ To  all  truly  honest  reader*  of  Engbsb  book*  there  is 
a  conselentioas  sattsihctlon  in  tbe  poescssion  of  reprinti 
made  under  tbe  sanction  and  with  a  mnunerati  ve  acknowl¬ 
edgment  of  the  author,  rirated  editions  are  only  a  mild 
form  of  stolen  property,  and  we  have  a  higher  moral  rlgbt 
to  tbe  enjoyment  of  a  man’s  brain  work  if  we  have  done 
our  part  towards  securing  him  tbe  proper  return  for  his 
labor.  The  position  long  ago  assumed  towards  several  of 
tbe  great  Eiiglish  authors  by  this  publishing  house  is  kept 
up  In  this  present  popular  and  cheap  edition,  and  tbe  brief 
acknowledgment  fh>m  Mr.  Tennyson  which  precedes  the 
poem*  wUl  be  read  with  iBterest."  —  Boeton  Courier. 


I  JOHN  WOOLMAN’S  JOURNAL.  With 

W  an  introduction  by  Joiix  G.  Whittier.  1vol.  IfSmo. 
I’nlform  with  tbe  Mernmack  Edition  of  Whittier’s  I’ruse 
Work*.  $1JW. 

I  ”  Uluirles  Lamb  once  wrote,  ‘  Get  the  writings  of  John 
Woolman  by  heart  ’;  and  many  years  ago  Whittier  sang, 
’“All  which  glows  In  Pascal’*  page*  — 

All  which  sainted  Gulun  sought, 

Ur  the  bluc-eycd  German  Ibibsl 
Hair-uncun*cluua  taught :  — 

”*  Beauty  sneh  as  Goethe  pictured, 

Hnch  a*  Shelley  dreauietl  of,  shed 
Uving  warmth  and  starry  brightness 
Round  that  piair  man’s  heml.’ 

”  Such  Indorsenienu  as  these  arc  of  themselves  enough 
to  Insure  fur  Wooinum  a  large  and  choice  circle  of  readers.” 

JOHN  WOOLMAN’S  JOURNAL. 

tv  “  In  a  literary  point  of  view  be  was  the  proee  Whit¬ 
tier  of  the  last  century,  and  of  the  cause  of  emancipation 
one  hundred  year*  ago.  To  read  hi*  Jonmal  1*  to  feel  the 
beatings  of  bis  great  and  gentle  heart.  This  Is  a  tHM>k  of 
which  American  literature  should  be  especially  proud. 
It  lias  at  length  been  accepted  by  the  best  critics  as  an 
exquisite  gem,  a  model  of  its  kind.  It  will  be  preserved 
and  retul  long  after  all  tbe  American  literature  prior  to  the 
present  century  ha*  been  forgotten.  Woolman,  Mrs. 
8towe,  and  Whittier  are  the  three  authors  who  will  be 
Identlded  In  the  future  writh  tbe  antl-«laveiy  literatuiv  of 
tbe  country,  and  neither  will  have  precedence  of  the 
other,  fur  each  did  all  that  could  be  done  in  his  or  her 
chosen  line."  —  Chieafo  Journal. _ 


/JUR  BYES,  AND  HOW  TO  TAKE 

yj  CARE  OF  THEM.  By  HXKBT  W.  WILLIAMS,  M.  D., 
author  of”  Diseases  ofthe  Eye,”  etc.  1vol.  16mo.  9I.0U. 

”  Teachers,  parents,  aial  students  have  reason  to  know¬ 
how  readily  the  eyes  are  iiriured.  Every  doctor  knows 
bow  much  ignorance  of  their  structure  and  of  the  proper 
care  of  them  is  prevalent.  The  value,  then,  of  the  reprint 
of  Dr.  H.  W.  Willliuns’s  essays  from  the  Atlantic  tfcnthlu, 
*  Our  Eyes,  and  How  to  Take  Care  of  Them,’  can  be  readily 
understood.  Some  such  tract  as  this  ought  to  be  In  tbe 
hand*  of  the  people.”— jy<ie  York  World.  _ 

T'HE  lands  of  SCOTT.  By  James 

X  F.  Hcmkxwbll.  1  vol.  12mo.  Uniform  with  the 
Library  Edition  of  the  Watbblkt  Novels. 

”  *  Tbe  Land*  of  Scott  ’  Is  the  title  of  a  new  and  very  in¬ 
teresting  hook,  from  the  pen  of  James  F.  Hunnewell,  and 
recently  puMlwedbyJamesR.  Osgood  A  Co.  The  volume 
is  ostenmbly  a  book  of  travels  in  Scotland,  though  Its 
author  bas  evidently  been  more  than  guided  in  his  wan¬ 
derings  by  tbe  novels  of  the  great  genius  of  the  Waverley 
N  uvels.  Indeed  be  takes  tbe  several  titles  of  the  works  of 
Sir  Walter  as  the  heads  of  his  chapters,  and  under  each 
well-known  luime  describes  with  much  ntlness  tbe  scenes 
rendereil  historic  by  tbe  novelist,  even  wben  not  previously 
rendeml  so  by  Important  and  stirring  events.  Books  of 
travel  are  certainly  getting  rather  common  nuwadavs, 
blit  fur  all  thru  M r.  Hnnnewell’s  *  Lands  ot  Scott  ’  will  find 
many  readers  and  admirers,  not  only  on  account  of  its 
Inlrinsic  worth,  hut  from  tbe  fhet  that  It  is  rendered 
doubly  interesting  by  the  reminiscence*  It  will  revive.’’- 
Boeton  Journal.  _ 
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O  l,adies  and  Gentlemen  throughout  the  country  arc  in¬ 
vited  to  solicit  subocrlptlons  fur  tbe  new  works  now  In 
press  for  tbe  Subscription  Department  of  JAMES  R.  OS- 
GOOD  A  CO.  Liberal  terms,  exclusive  territory,  and 
every  encouragement  given.  Address,  for  fkill  ptutlculars. 
U.  A.  BROWN  A  CO.,  144  Tremont  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 
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MUSIC  A  MODERN  ART. 

IN  s  recent  niunber  of  Every  Saturday 
music  was  spoken  of  aa  “the  latest  of 
the  arts.**  Tbe  phrase  is  full  of  suggestions, 
some  of  which  are  of  the  freshest  and  live¬ 
liest  interest.  It  will  be  found  especially 
worthwhile  to  observe  the  peculiar jxisltion 
which  music  occupies  among  the  fine  arts 
in  its  relations  to  modem  work  and  ex¬ 
perience  ;  for  it  is  in  music  alone  Uiat  the 
latest  century  can  lay  claim  to  any  sub- 
stantial  progress  or  dis(N>very.  In  painting 
the  ancients  are  credited  by  history  with  a 
skill  at  least  equal  to  that  of  our  era ;  and 
our  own  point  of  highest  perfection  must  be 
placed,  by  nearly  unanimous  consent,  with 
the  great  masters  of  the  fifteenth  and  six¬ 
teenth  centuries.  If  our  artists  are  not 
willing  to  yield  to  Zeaxis  and  Apelles  they 
must  certainly  admit  their  interiority  to 
Michael  Angelo,  and  Raphael,  and  Leonar- 
di  da  Vinci,  to  Fra  Angelico,  to  Utian, 
Tintoretto,  and  Paul  Veronese.  Our  archi¬ 
tecture  in  its  esthetic  capacity  undertakes 
little  more  than  the  imitation  or  reproduc¬ 
tion  of  the  art  of  Greece  and  Rome  and 
Medieval  Europe.  In  sculpture  we  have 
utterly  fallen  away  from  the  glory  of  the 
early  time.  With  tbe  lapse  of  the  ages, 
marble  seems  to  have  grown  more  and  more 
cold  and  reticent;  it  gives  out  its  se<net 
life  with  ever-increaring  reluctance  and 
reserve;  and  the  Apollo  Belvidere,  the 
Minerva  of  the  Parthenon,  and  the  Venus 
of  Milo  become  daily  more  distant  firom  the 
possible  achievement  as  well  as  from  the 
faith  and  genius  of  our  time.  Our  poetry, 
like  our  p^ting,  may  have  great  intrinsic 
excellence ;  but  who  woiUd  dream  of  com¬ 
paring  onr  verse  with  that  of  Homer  and 
.£schylus,  of  Dante  and  Shakespeare  ? 

One  place  of  superiority,  however,  re¬ 
mains  for  118.  We  award  the  palm  for 
sculpture  to  ancient  Greece;  for  painting 
and  architecture  to  the  Middle  Ages  and 
the  centuries  which  immediately  succeeded 
them;  but  for  music  to  the  last  two  hun¬ 
dred  years  of  modem  civilization.  We 
make  tbe  assertion  without  qualification  or 
reserve,  believing  its  truth  to  be  beyond  a 
reasonable  doubt.  And  yet  justice  demands 
our  acknowledgment  of  great  indebtedness 
to  that  genius  of  tbe  Hebrew  race  which 
spoke  in  the  elder  time  through  the  harp 
and  voice  of  the  sweet  singer  of  Israel,  and 
by  its  purity,  its  spirituality,  and  its  eleva¬ 


tion  gave  intimations  of  tbe  worthiness  of 
the  art  which  the  descendants  of  the  nation 
of  David  were  to  carry  to  its  highest  per¬ 
fection.  Tbe  fact  must,  however,  be  taken 
as  incontrovertible.  Tli  j  composers  of  mod¬ 
em  times  arc  beyond  comparison  the  great¬ 
est  in  the  history  of  music.  In  Beethoven 
we  see  the  Phidias,  tbe  Michael  Angelo, 
the  Milton  of  Music, — touching,  through 
his  marvellous  harmonies  and  spirit-stirring 
melodies,  the  loftiest  points  of  religious 
faith  and  aspiration,  grouping  into  awful 
pictures  the  mighty  creations  of  his  dark 
imagination,  and,  again,  carving  out  with 
his  strong  baud,  faces  and  forms  of  trans¬ 
cendent  loveliness  and  majestic  peaceful¬ 
ness  and  repose.  Mozart  niiy  be  likened 
both  to  Raphael  and  Slia’  Copeare,  resem¬ 
bling  the  former  in  the  sweet  and  exquisite 
beauty  of  his  fancies,  in  his  fluent  case  and 
airy  delicacy,  and  in  his  wonderful  subtilty 
and  refinement ;  and  ranking  with  the 
Master-Poet  in  the  cxhaustless  fertility  of 
his  resources  and  as  tbe  incomparable 
Dramatist  of  his  art,  —  the  creator  through 
music  of  liviriT  characters,  the  delineator 
of  passions,  i.-i  mirror  cf  nature.  Bach, 
for  his  marvellous  pcr'l'ction  of  form  and 
for  his  power  of  entering  into  the  deepest 
recesses  of  sorrow,  sulTering,  and  shame, 
may  be  compared  not  inaptly  to  Dante. 
Wl^le  Haydn  may  stand  as  the  Claude 
Lorraine  of  his  art,  the  reflection  of  the 

freen  fields  of  earth,  of  the  sunny  blue  of 
eaven,  and  of  all  that  is  fairest,  brightest, 
and  most  beautiful  in  the  world  of  creation. 
We  would  not  follow  the  conceit  j  too  far, 
and  without  even  an  allusion  to  Mendelssohn 
or  Handel,  or  Gluck,  or  to  RossiBi  and  the 
grant  army  of  Italian  composers,  we  have 
aited  names  enough  to  enable  the  mind  to 
see  at  a  glance  the  justness  of  the  claim  of 
our  time  to  an  overmastering  superiority  in 
music. 

We  have  not  meant  to  imply  by  what  has 
been  said  that  any  of  the  arts  which  glorify 
life  have  passed  —  or  indeed  ever  can  pass 
—  into  a  state  of  hopeless  decay.  They 
are  in  their  natnre  immortal,  for  they  find 
their  source  and  fountain-head  in  the  un¬ 
dying  soul  of  man.  The  art  of  any  time 
must  needs  be  great  and  g(xxl  if  it  but  gives 
expression  to  the  thought  and  life  which 
characterize  the  time.  The  painting  and 
poetry  of  the  nineteenth  century  have  in  a 
great  measure  fulfilled  this  condition,  and 
have  gained  the  right  and  tbe  power  to  live 
for  many  ages.  Our  architecture  and  our 
sculpture  have  failed  in  exactly  that  degree 
in  which  they  have  labored  to  copy  the  work 
of  another  race  and  era.  With  their  eman¬ 
cipation  the  day  of  their  greatness  will 
dawn ;  so  that  there  is  more  hope  for  the 
plastic  art  of  our  time  in  the  statuettes  of 
John  Rogers  than  in  a  hundred  Greek  Slaves 
and  White  Captives.  But  with  this  truth 
may  also  exist  another,  founded  upon  the 
fact  that  any  age  may  find  in  a  sin^e  art  a 
pccnliar  adaptation  to  its  need,  and  the 
swiftest,  surest,  and  fullest  mode  of  uttering 
its  thought  and  feeling.  The  law  which 
governs  this  truth  may  be  obscure,  hut  the 
truth  itself  is  undeniable.  Music,  as  it 
would  seem,  has  taken,  and  for  the  present 
is  to  take  this  eminent  position  with  us. 
The  soul  of  man  which,  in  the  classic  time, 
foimd  its  brightest  expression  through  the 
chiselled  stone;  which  afterwards  spoke 
through  the  tints  and  lines  of  the  mediwval 

fiainters,  and  uttered  itself  throurh  the  god- 
ike  voices  of  Shakespeare  and  Milton,  now 
inspires  the  souls  an(l  guides  the  pens  of  the 
composers  of  music.  W e  are  well  contented 
that  it  should  be  so.  The  age  which  has 
contributed  the  opera,  the  oratorio,  and  the 
symphony  to  art  may  he  pardoned  for  its 
failure  to  create  a  new  school  in  sculpture, 
in  painting,  or  in  architecture. 


THE  GERMAN  SIEGE  OF  PARES. 

Mr.  LABOUCHERE’S  “Diary  of  the 
besieged  Resident  in  Paris,”  is  a  mas¬ 
terpiece  of  its  kind.  For  the  Parisians  in 
general  he  has  an  ill-concealed  contempt. 
They  were,  according  to  him,  given  over  to 
that  worst  of  superstitions,  the  belief  in 

Ehrases.  “The  generation  of  Parisians,” 
e  says,  “which  has  arrived  at  manhood 
during  the  existence  of  the  Empire  is,  per¬ 
haps,  the  most  contemptible  the  world  has 
seen.”  The  Mobiles,  composed  of  peasants 
from  the  country,  he  considers  to  be  morally 
far  above  the  National  Guards,  and  infinitely 
more  courageous,  patriotic,  and  self-sacrific¬ 
ing.  The  workmen  were  intrepid,  and, 
though  generally  socialists,  were  disposed 
to  support  the  Government  as  long  as  it 
showed  energy  and  determination  in  the 
defence  of  Paris.  The  method  adopted 
by  Trochu  —  for  whom,  by  the  way,  he 
does  not  have  a  high  opinion  —  to  force  his 


soldiers  into  self-devotion,  is  illustrated  by 
many  piquant  details.  On  the  2Cth  of  Sep¬ 
tember,  Mr.  Labouchere  writes  “Com¬ 
ing  home  I  saw  nine  French  soldiers  with 
placards  bearing  the  inscription,  ‘  Miserable 
Cowards.’  Of  course  the  usual  crowd  ac¬ 
companied  them.  I  heard  they  were  on 
their  way  to  be  shot.”  One  fact  is  of  spe¬ 
cial  significance.  “  The  rich  residents  have 
fled,  and  have  left  to  their  poorer  neighbor.* 
the  task  of  defending  their  native  city.” 
It  is  sad  to  tliink  how  selfish  and  cowardly 
property  is  apt  to  be  I  “  Shut  up  with  the  Pa¬ 
risians  in  Paris,”  says  Mr.  Labouchere,  “  I 
cannot  help  feeling  a  good  deal  of  sympathy 
for  them,  notwithstanding  their  childish 
vanity,  their  mendacity,  and  their  frivolity.” 
“  They  are  Greeks  of  me  lower  Empire,”  he 
says  afterwards,  —  the  most  scornful  thing 
that  can  be  said  of  any  civilized  human  be 
ings  living  under  the  rules  of  ordinary 
civilized  society.  The  “  Resident  ”  pays  the 
highest  compliments  to  our  Minister,  Mr. 
Washburne.  “Diplomats,”  he  says,  “are 
little  better  than  old  women  when  they  have 
to  act  on  an  emergency.  Were  it  not  lor 
Mr.  Washburne,  who  was  brought  up  in  the 
rough-and-ready  life  of  the  far  West,  in¬ 
stead  oi  serving  an  apprenticeship  in  Courts 
and  Government  offices,  those  who  are  still 
here  would  be  perfectly  helpless.  They 
come  to  him  at  all  moments,  and  althout/h 
he  cannot  speak  French,  for  all  practical 
purposes  he  is  worth  more  than  all  bis  col¬ 
leagues  put  together.” 


DR.  SAMUEL  G.  HOWE. 

^pHAT  irreverence  of  the  press  which 
X  comes  from  youth,  levity,  and  ignorance 
has  been  recently  illustrated  in  the  remark 
of  some  juvenile  journalist  about  “  the  old 
man  Howe.”  Who  is  the  person  thus  con¬ 
temptuously  dismissed  to  insignificance  ?  As 
he  served  with  Byron  in  Greece,  perhaps  he 
is  “  the  old  man  Howe.”  As  he  was  con¬ 
nected  with  the  secret  movements  of  the 
liberals  of  Europe  forty  years  ago,  and 
narrowly  escaped  death  in  his  intrepid  de¬ 
votion  to  his  cause,  he  may  be  justly  called 
“  the  old  man  Howe.”  As,  in  our  own  coun- 
tr)',  he  has  been  known  for  a  whole  genera¬ 
tion  as  the  individual  who  has  given  sight 
to  the  blind,  hearing  to  the  deaf,  voice  to 
the  dumb,  and  intelligence  to  the  idiotic,  it 
may  be  veiy  proper  to  stigmatize  him  as 
“  the  old  man  Howe.”  As,  in  all  the  Re¬ 
form  movements  of  the  past  thirty  years,  he 
has  been  in  the  front  rank  of  good  men  and 
true,  where  the  blows  fell  fastest  and  thickest 
and  where,  from  a  selfish  point  of  view 
nothing  was  to  he  gained  and  everything 
was  to  be  lost,  the  young  Democrats  may 
be  right  in  despising  “  the  old  man  Howe.” 
He  undoubtedly  must  plead  guilty  to  the 
atrocious  crime  of  being  old ;  but  then  he 
may  say,  in  vindication  of  his  despised 
longevity,  that  everj-  year  of  his  life  has 
been  devoted  to  the  relief  of  the  suffering 
and  the  championship  of  the  oppressed. 

In  other  words  “  the  old  man  Howe  ”  lias 
been  a  life-long  philanthropist,  devoting  all 
the  fire  of  his  soul,  and  cit  the  energies  of 
his  mind,  and  all  the  accumulations  of  his 
learning,  to  the  feemin^lv  hopeless  task  of 
lifting  his  unfortunate  fellow-men  to  a  level 
with  the  fortunate  ones.  A  philosopher,  of 
the  school  of  Darwin,  would  naturally  de¬ 
nounce  such  a  course  of  benevolent  conduct 
as  a  waste  of  philanthropic  activity.  Tlie 
ardent  DemtK’rat,  with  a  tendency  to  declaim 
in  the  Fenian  interest,  is  content  with  blast- 
in"  him  as  the  notorious  “  old  man  Howe.” 

Well,  we  have  a  certain  tenderness  for 
this  obnoxious  “old  man.”  It  may  be  u 
feebleness  on  our  part,  hut  we  still  cannot 
help  feeling  a  kind  of  reverence  fbr  him. 
We  have  watched  his  course,  year  by  year. 
It  is  certainly  against  him  that  he  is  now 
“  old  ” ;  that  fact  should  have  all  the  weight 
which  the  young  Democrats  now  urge  as  a 
reason  for  ignoring  all  his  services  to  human¬ 
ity  ;  but  still  as  we  find  that  every  day  of  his 
long  life  has  been  useful  to  his  unfortiin.ate 
fellow-men,  we  think  he  should  not  be  alto¬ 
gether  contemned  because  he  has  survived 
so  many  “  crises.”  Those  whom  the  Gods 
love  should  die  young;  twenty-five  is  the 
limit ;  but  when  one  has  vitality  enough  to 
go  through  his  beneficent  work  in  spite  of 
the  shocks  which  kill  feebler  natures,  we 
are  inclined  to  honor  him.  We  admit  that 
the  fact  is  dis^ceful,  hut  still  we  recoguize 
it.  The  “old  man  Howe”  is  doubtless  a 
person  whom  all  well-regulated  minds  should 
.abhor ;  but  still  the  truth  is,  there  are  sound 
hearts  and  brains  that  insist  on  holding  him 
in  special  esteem. 

But  perhaps  we  may  be  able  to  derv  the 
fundamental  proposition  of  Dr.  Howe^s  ju¬ 
venile  antagonists.  He  is  not  “  old  ”  in  any 
moral  or  intellectual  or  emotional  sense  (if 
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that  word.  lie  may,  for  aught  we  know,  be 
sixty,  or  more ;  but  nobody  who  enjoys  the^ 
pleasure  of  his  acc^uaintauce  ever  thinks  of 
associating  age  with  *  his  presence.  The 
heroic  element  in  his  soul  Keeps  him  ever 
young.  He  is  now,  what  he  has  been  for 
tbrtv  years,  one  of  the  best  examples  of 
modern  chivalry,  —  the  chivalry  which  casts 
aside  all  considerations  which  interfere  with 
the  championship  of  the  Rights  and  Duties 
of  Man.  Every  good  man  must  honor  him, 
if  he  takes  the  trouble  of  looking  back  on  his 
well-spent  life ;  every  good  man  will  hold 
him  in  special  honor,  as  he  sees  that  the 
sentiments  and  ideas  which  at  once  im¬ 
pelled  and  regulated  his  youth  are  the 
sentiments  and  ideas  of  his  maturity.  He 
is  one  of  the  few  rare  men  whose  philan¬ 
thropy  lias  stood  the  test  of  experience ; 
whose  benevolent  spirit  is  as  fresh,  warm, 
and  bright  now  as  it  was  when  he  first 
entered  on  his  crusade  against  human 
selfishness,,  and,  what  is  worse,  human  in¬ 
difference  to  acknowledged  evils.  When 
we  consider  how  small  is  the  number  of 
men  who  deliberately  sacrifice  their  own 
interests  to  the  interests  of  the  race,  it 
would  seem  that  the  least  we  can  do  i?  to 
refrain  Irom  insulting  them. 


A  WORD  ABOUT  EARLY  RISING. 

A  MEDICAL  gentleman  who  gave  years 
to  investigating  the  subject  —  to  inter¬ 
viewing  old  folks,  and  rummaging  among 
family  histories  —  states  that  he  never  came 
across  a  case  of  remarkable  longevity  unac¬ 
companied  by  the  habit  of  early  rising,  from 
which  testimony  it  might  be  inferred  that 
they  die  early  who  lie  abed  late ;  but  we 
hold  this  to  be  a  fallacy.  The  medical  gen¬ 
tleman  started  with  a  theory  already  formed, 
and,  after  the  manner  of  partisans,  looked 
at  but  one  side  of  the  question. 

That  most  elderly  people  are  early  risers 
is  due  to  the  damaging  fact  that  they  cannot 
sleep  o’  mornings.  They  necessarily  rise  be¬ 
times,  and  unjustifiably  make  a  monstrous 
virtue  of  it.  After  a  man  passes  his  fiftieth 
birthday  he  usually  awakens  at  sunrise, 
though  perhaps  he  used  to  let  the  breakfast- 
bell  ring  in  vain  when  he  was  younger.  As 
our  theorist  confined  his  observations  to  aged 
people  who  could  not  slumber  after  the  gray 
dawn  had  tapped  at  the  window-pane,  he 
came  easily  to  the  conclusion  that  men  live 
to  be  old  liecause  they  do  not  sleep  late,  in¬ 
stead  of  seeing  that  they  do  not  sleep  late 
because  they  are  old.  Having  with  a  great 
deal  of  trouble  secured  this  lop-sided  rfu/uw, 
our  friend  started  off  with  liis  tWory  in  favor 
of  rising  with  the  lark.  Not  being  a  lark 
ourselves,  we  decline  to  regulate  our  move¬ 
ments  on  any  ornithologies  principle.  We 
believe  in  a  generous  allowance  of  sleep. 
We  believe  that  too  little  sleep  is  more  in¬ 
jurious  than  too  much.  Unless  a  man’s 
business  or  professional  engagements  oblige 
him  to  turn  out  very  early,  he  docs  his  phys¬ 
ical  nature  injustice  by  defrauding  bimsclf 
of  those  delicious  morning  naps  which  so  re¬ 
fresh  and  strengthen  one.  For  men  who  do 
brain-work  there  is  no  medicine  like  plenty 
of  sleep  — 

"  Sleep,  that  knits  up  the  mveU'd  sleeve  of  care, 

The  death  of  each  Uay>  life,  sore  labor's  bath. 

Balm  of  hurt  minds,  irrcat  nature's  second  course, 
Chief  nourisher  in  life's  feast !  ” 

Cervantes’s  humble  hero  did  not  misplace 
his  benison  in  showering  it  on  the  man 
that  invented  sleep :  but  the  man  that  in¬ 
vented  waking  up  much  before  seven  o’clock 
in  the  morning  was  no  Inend  to  the  human 
race. 

There  is  an  immense  amount  of  nonsense 
on  record  in  defence  of  early  rising ;  this  has 
been  written  chiefly  by  poets  who  breakfasted 
—  when  they  did  breakfast  —  at  twelve 
o’clock.  Thomson,  who  gave  birth  to  the 
atrocious  sentiment  embodied  in  the  line 

“  Fslseljr  luxurious,  will  not  man  awake  ” 

was  one  of  the  laziest  men  of  his  century. 
He  generally  lay  in  bed  until  noon  (medi¬ 
tating  verses  on  sunrise),  and  did  not  often 
get  fully  awake  until  later  in  the  day,  for  he 
was  frequently  observed  strolling  in  his  gar¬ 
den  at  Richmond,  after  breakfast,  eating 
peaches  off  a  tree,  with  both  hands  in  his 
waistcoat  pockets  I 

We  would  like  to  know  what  inducement 
there  is  for  early  rising  in  the  city.  What 
is  more  shabby  and  dispiriting  than  a  city- 
street  before  the  shop  window-shutters  are 
taken  down,  when  nobody  is  astir  but  the 
milk-and-water  man,  and  Mar}'  washing  off 
the  front  steps  ?  In  the  coun^  there  is  a 
kind  of  bloom  in  the  morning  that  wears  off 
in  an  hour  or  two ;  this  is  worth  enjoying. 
Daybreak  on  the  sea-coast  or  np  among  the 
monntains  is  a  glorious  spectwle;  bift  fa¬ 
miliarity  with  it  breeds  contempt.  It  is  your 


habitual  late  riser  who  takes  in  the  full 
richness  of  nature  on  those  rare  occasions 
wlMb  he  gets  up  early.  It  is  well  enough  to 
rise  with  the  sun  (we  won’t  say  with  the 
lark,  because  we  know  nothing  about  its 
eccentricities)  two  or  three  times  in  the 
course  of  the  summer,  if  for  no  other  pur¬ 
pose  than  to  be  prepared  to  combat  the  in¬ 
tolerance  of  the  professional  early  riser, 
who,  if  he  were  in  a  state  of  perfect  health, 
would  lie  abed  until  nine  o’clock.  There 
are  few  small  things  more  apt  to  be  exasper¬ 
ating  than  this  early  bird  with  the  worm  of 
his  conceit  in  his  bill.  How  he  scorns  yeu 
for  your  indolent  habits  1  Here  he  has  been 
up  “these  three  hours,”  ho  lia^  lead  the 
morning  paper,  been  to  the  post-o.'fice,  seen 
Smith  in  the  distance,  conversed  with  Jones, 
came  near  meeting  Brown,  while  you, — 
you  were  snoozing  away  the  best  hours  of 
life.  Let  the  old  fellow  prattle  on,  for 
some  day  you  will  grow  restless  yourself 
after  the  clock  has  struck  five,  and  will 
want  the  privilege  of  jeering  at  your  son-in- 
law,  or  your  grandson,  or  any  of  the 
younger  drowsy  beads  of  your  household, 
who  may  chance  to  come  down  late  to 
breakfast.  The  old  fellow  would  sleep  later 
if  he  could,  but  he  can’t,  and  if  he  wants  to 
make  a  virtue  of  it,  what ’s  the  harm  ?  May¬ 
be  be  has  n’t  as  many  virtues  as  you  have. 
He  certainly  has  not  bad  your  refreshing 
sleep.  _ 

NOTES. 

The  empanelling  of  the  jury  in  the  case  of 
Foster,  the  New  York  murderer,  would  furnish 
an  entertaining  page  for  a  new  edition  of  Mr. 
Heard’s  “  Curiosities  of  Law  Reporters,”  lately 
issued  by  Messrs.  I^ee  and  Shepard.  To  be 
qualified  as  a  juror  it  seems  that  a  citizen  should 
not  possess  the  intellectual  ability  of  an  idiotic 
cbilu.  Though  the  murder  may  have  been 
committed  under  his  very  nose,  —  though  the 
local  newspapers  contain  column  after  column 
describing  the  event,  and  though  he  may  have 
.studied  the  details  day  after  day,  the  intelligent 
citizen  is  expected  to  know  nothing  whatever 
about  it.  If  he  shows  the  slightest  tendency 
I  towards  an  opinion,  in  fact,  if  he  has  the  vaguest 
I  notion  that  a  murder  has  lieen  committed  at  all, 
he  is  summarily  dismissed.  It  speaks  well  for 
the  average  good  sense  of  the  people  of  New 
York  that  it  took  so  long  to  find  twelve  imbe¬ 
ciles  to  try  Foster.  One  of  our  exchanges 
cleverly  hits  off  the  intelligent  juror  of  the 
period :  — 

“  (Jucstion  alternately  by  the  Court,  the  States 
Attorney,  and  tlie  defence,  as  usually  answered  by 
‘an  intelligent  juror’:  — 

“  *  Are  you  opposed  to  capital  punishment ‘f  ’ 

“  ‘  O  yes  —  yes,  .sir.’ 

“  ‘  If  you  were  on  a  jury,  then,  where  a  man 
was  being  tried  for  his  life,  you  would  n’t  agree  to 
a  verdict  to  hang  him  ?  ’ 

“  ‘  Yes,  sir  —  yes,  I  would.’ 

“  ‘  Have  you  fonned  or  expressed  an  opinion  as 
to  the  guilt  or  innocence  of  the  accused'?  ’ 

“  •  Yes,  sir!  ’ 

“  ‘  Your  mind,  then,  is  made  up?  ’ 

“  ‘  0  no  —  no,  it  ain't.’ 

“  ‘  Have  you  any  bins  for  or  against  the  pris¬ 
oner?’ 

“  ‘  Yes,  I  think  I  have.’ 

*•  ‘  Arc  you  prejudiced?  ’ 

“  *  O  no"  not  a  bit.’ 

“  ‘  Have  vou  ever  heard  of  this  case?  ’ 

“  ‘  I  think  I  have.’ 

“  ‘  IVoulil  you  decide,  if  on  the  jury,  according 
to  the  evidence  or  mere  rumor?  ’ 

“  ‘  Mere  nimor.’ 

“  *  Perhaps  you  don’t  understand ;  would  yon 
decide  according  to  evidence?  ’ 

“  ‘  Evidence.’ 

*•  ‘  If  it  was  in  your  power  to  do  so,  would  you 
change  the  law  of  capital  punishment  or  let  it 
stand  ?  ’ 

“  ‘  Let  it  stand.’ 

“‘The  Court;  ‘Would  you  let  it  stand  or 
change  it?’ 

“  ‘  Change  it.’  I 

“‘ Now,  which  would  you  do?  ’  I 

“  ‘  Don’t  know,  sir.’  j 

“  ‘  Are  you  a  freeholder ’  I 

“‘ Yes,  sir,  O  yes.’  j 

“  ‘  Do  you  own  a  house  and  land,  or  rent  ?  ’  | 

“‘Neither  —  I ’m  a  boarder.’ 

“  ‘  Have  you  formed  an  opinion  ?  ’ 

“  ‘  No,  sir.’ 

“  ‘  Have  you  expressed  an  opinion  ?  ’ 

“  ‘  Think  I  have.’ 

“The  Court:  ‘Gentlemen,  I  think  the  juror  is 
competent.  It  is  very  evident  ho  Inw  never 
fonned  or  expressed  airopinion  on  any  subject.’  ” 


Dr.  Keii.ler  of  the  Surgeons’  Hall,  Edin¬ 
burgh,  strongly  advocates  the  admission  of  wo¬ 
men  to  the  medical  profession,  or  rather  to  that 
department  of  the  profession  for  which  their  sex 
specially  qualifies  them.  In  a  recent  lecture  be¬ 
fore  the  institution  he  incidentally  bore  the  fol-  ; 
lowing  testimony  to  the  ability  of  Miss  Garrett,  j 
now  Mrs.  Garrett  Anderson  •  “  I  do  not  hesitate 
to  say  that  Miss  Elizabeth  Garrett  was  the  most 
apt  pupil  I  ever  had.  While  attending  my  female 
class  at  the  Royal  Maternity  Hospital,  and  re¬ 
ceiving  my  instructions  in  midwifery  and  the 
diseases  of  women  and  children.  Miss  Garrett 
begged  of  me  to  allow  her  to  compete  in  the 
written  examination  of  my  male  class  at  the  Col¬ 
lege  of  Surgeons,  not  that  she  wished  or  expKX- 
ed  to  carry  off  a  prize,  but  merely  to  test  her 


own  knowledge  of  the  subjects.  I  examined  and 
carefully  eompared  her  competitive  papers  with 
those  of  my  then  students ;  and  on  handing  her 
my  female  diploma,  which  was  the  first  she  ob¬ 
tained,  and  the  only  documentof  the  kind  she  was 
then  able  to  obtain  at  this  school,  I  had  the  satis¬ 
faction- or  dissatisfaction  (as  the  special  point  of 
view  may  be  taken)  of  telling  her  what  I  had 
told  my  prizemen,  that  she  was  entitled  to  the 
first  medm,  and  that  if  there  were  to  be  many 
like  her,  even  they  might  have  no  small  difiScuI- 
ty  in  keeping  their  ground.” 

Philadelphia  has  a  Poorhonse  which  is 
under  the  management  of  a  Board  of  twelve,  — 
we  were  going  to  say  poor  guardians,  but  that 
would  be  disrespectful,  even  if  not  untrue.  Their 
legal  title  is  that  of  Guardians  of  the  Poor.  We 
grieve  to  say  that  the  spirit  of  harmony  and 
brotherly  love  does  not  prevail  in  this  Board. 
At  its  regular  monthly  meeting  lost  week  there 
was  an  acrimonious  discussion  about  a  horse 
and  carriage.  A  wanted  to  know  why  they 
had  been  bought.  B  explained  that  they  were 
for  the  use  of  the  Board,  —  to  carry  the  memliers 
home  at  the  conclusion  of  their  work.  A  said 
he  was  not  satisfied  with  this  explanation.  B 
retorted  that  he  was  sorry  A  could  n’t  under¬ 
stand,  whereupon  A  tartly  replied  that  B  had 
been  “  hobnobbing  with  the  nurses  and  matrons 
of  the  house,”  and  he  would  have  nothing  more 
to  do  with  him.  B  exclaimed  that  the  charge 
was  untrue,  —  “  it  is  false,  and  every  one  knows 
it  is.”  C  thereupon  remarked  that  A  was  con¬ 
tinually  making  insinuations,  and  he  thought 
the  members  of  the  Board  had  stood  it  long 
enough.  D  soothed  the  trouble  by  the  appli¬ 
cation  of  caustic  acid,  saying,  “  Everybody 
understands  the  character  of  A,  and  I  don’t 
think  we  should  give  his  remarks  any  weight 
whatever.”  This  finished  A,  and  the  President 
of  the  Board  permitted  him  to  ride  home  in  the 
carriage.  But  does  Philadelphia  expect  to  con¬ 
vert  the  world  to  peace  and  concord  by  such  ex¬ 
hibitions  as  this  of  ill-temi>er  and  nncharitable- 
ness  1 

There  is  nothing  like  the  logical  faculty,  — 
no  mind  so  truly  great  as  the  logical  mind. 
The  vast  majority  of  persons  have  b«n  utterly 
incapable,  for  instance,  of  finding  any  good 
reason  for  the  conduct  of  the  Paris  mob  during 
the  hist  two  or  three  months.  Numberless 
theories  of  explanation  were  broached  one  day, 
only  to  be  set  aside  for  new  theories  on  the  fol¬ 
lowing  day;  and  no  man  could  tell  before  he 
opened  his  morning  paper  just  what  idea  it 
would  be  advisable  to  hold  for  the  next  twelve 
hours.  But  the  Synod  of  the  Reformed  Presby¬ 
terian  Church,  in  session  at  Philadelphia,  has 
settled  the  question  —  to  its  own  satislaction  at 
least  —  by  resolving  that  the  present  condition 
of  Paris  is  but  a  righteous  judgment  for  the 
horrors  of  St.  Bartholomew’s  day.  As  we  said 
before,  there  is  nothing  like  a  mind  able  to  trace 
effect  to  original  cause ;  and  wo  bow  at  once 
before  the  extraordinary  mind  equal  to  the  task 
of  grasping  three  hundred  years  and  connecting 
1871  with  1572.  Logic  being  logic,  will  the 
Synod  now  be  good  enough  to  let  us  know  the 
cause  of  the  French  Revolution  of  1790. 


The  reader  of  this  and  the  previous  number 
of  Every  Saturday  will  have  noticed  that  the 
journal  has  come  to  him  in  an  improved  shape ; 
that  is  to  say,  trilA  the  edges  trimmed,  and  the  pages 
necU/g  securM  at  the  back,  ready  for  immediate 
perusal.  The  traveller  by  railway  or  steamboat 
will  appreciate  this  arrangement,  which  relieves 
him  from  the  awkwardness  of  having  no  paper- 
cutter  at  hand.  Those  subscribers  who  pre¬ 
serve  the  numbers  will  also  find  it  convenient 
not  to  have  the  paper  fall  apart  the  moment  its 
leaves  arc  cut.  The  very  ingenious  machine 
which  simultaneously  folds,  trims,  and  pastes 
the  journal  was  built  by  Messrs.  Chambers 
Bros.  &  Co.,  of  Philadelphia,  expressly  for 
Every  Saturday.  How  admirably  it  performs 
its  work  the  leader  is  in  a  position  to  judge. 


comfort,  has  been  so  dilatory  in  following  the 
example  of  her  Western  sister  States.  The  su¬ 
perb  Rullman  car,  with  its  parlor,  library,  smok¬ 
ing-room,  and  restaurant,  not  only  makes  the 
old-fashioned  stage-coach  seem  a  very  primitive 
affair,  but  gives  the  traveller  a  distaste  for  even 
the  comfortable  carriages  which  formerly  satis¬ 
fied  him.  The  inconveniences  of  a  long  and 
tedious  journey  are  a  dream  of  the  past.  One 
may  now  go  from  Bangor  to  San  Francisco  in 
a  firsLclass  hotel,  —  the  only  break  being  be¬ 
tween  Boston  and  New  York. 


There  is  naturally  a  tempest  m  the  tea-pot 
at  the  discovery  recently  made  that  our  friends 
in  Shanghai  palmed  off  on  ns,  last  se.ason,  no 
less  than  half  a  million  pounds  of  willow  leaf. 
We  innocently  swallowed  this  fraudulent  tea, 
but  having  iliscovcred  the  dark  ways  of  the 
heathen  Chinee,  we  propose  to  see  that  in  future 
his  tri^s  shall  be  vain.  American  tea-mer¬ 
chants  arc  going  for'  the  sinful  tea-and-willow 
growers  of  i!ic  llong-ken  side  of  Soo-chow 
Creek  and  other  districts. 


LITERARY  ITEMS. 


St.  Loui.s  has  been  having  a  baby-show,  boast¬ 
ing  of  about  one  hundred  specimens.  The  first 
prize  was  awarded  to  a  youth  of  four  months 
put  in  by  “  Mr.  Ben  Walker,  the  pawnbroker.” 
Whether  this  successful  child  was  Mr.  Walker’s 
son  or  an  hypothecated  article  that  had  not 
been  redeemeu,  is  not  stated.  The  specta¬ 
cle  of  all  these  little  innocents  assembled  to¬ 
gether  must  have  been  a  very  touching  one ;  in¬ 
deed  it  is  reported  that  the  babies  themselves 
were  unable  to  restrain  their  tears.  To  use  nn 
affecting  reportorial  phrase,  there  was  not  a  dry- 
eye  in  the  whole  crowd. 

Mr.  Prescott,  the  Superintendent  of  the 
Eastern  Railroad,  has  had  the  wisdom  and  thcen- 
terprisc  to  place  one  of  the  famous  Pullman 
drawing-room  cars  on  that  excellently  managed 
road.  The  experiment  at  once  proved  a  suc¬ 
cess,  like  that  of  the  use  of  the  compartment- 
car  on  other  routes  of  traveL  We  wonder  that 
New  England,  which  has  a  sharp  eye  foV  solid 


—  Messrs.  Chapman  and  Hall  arc  about  to 
issue  the  works  of  the  late  Charles  Dickens  in 
penny  numbers. 

—  The  statement  that  Tennyson  will  shortly 
publish  a  new  volume  of  poems  is  again  doing 
duty  in  the  newspapers. 

—  Messrs.  Sampson  Low  &  Co’s  reprint  of 
Miss  Phelps’s  last  novel,  “  The  Silent  Partner  ” 
is  meeting  with  marked  success  in  England. 

—  Charles  Dickens’s  “  New  Uncommercial 
Samples,”  first  published  in  this  country  in  Ev¬ 
ery  Saturday,  old  style,  are  to  be  found  in  the 
volume  containing  “  The  Mystery  of  Edwin 
Drood,”  “George  Silverman’s  Explanation,” 
and  several  other  hitherto  uncollected  papers,  re¬ 
cently  issued  by  Messrs.  James  R.  Osgood  &  Co. 

—  “A  Day  with  Dickens  ”  is  the  title  of  a  lit¬ 
erary  essay  by  Mr.  Blanchard  Jerrold,  to  be  pub¬ 
lished  next  month,  and  to  be  followed  by  “  A 
Day  with  Lord  Lytton  ”  and  “  A  Day  with  Sir 
Walter  Scott”  and  many  other  “  Days,”  which 
upon  completion,  will  be  collected  into  a  volume, 
under  the  genertil  designation  of  “  The  Best  of 
all  Good  Company.” 

—  “  Versatilities  ”  is  the  apt  title  of  a  vol¬ 
ume  of  serious,  satiric,  and  humorous  poems  by 
Mr.  R.  H.  Newell,  from  the  press  of  Messrs. 
Lee  and  Shepard.  The  grave  and  the  gay 
verses  are  equally  good,  —  by  which  we  mean 
to  say  very  good  indeed,  the  former  showing  a 
keen  poetic  insight,  and  the  latter  being  notice¬ 
able  for  their  riant  wit  and  not  unamiablo  sar¬ 
casm.  The  poem  in  which  we  think  Mr. 
Newell  is  at  his  best  is  entitled  “  Alone,”  —  a 
vety  beautiful  theme  treated  with  great  delicacy 
and  skill.  Next  to  this  comes  “Picciola,”a 
ballad  with  a  touch  of  true  pathos  to  it.  ’Ilie 
reader  will  be  diffieult  to  please  who  does  not 
find  something  to  his  taste  in  this  volume. 

—  Professor  Rudolph  Eopke,  the  biographer 
and  one  of  the  executors  of  Ludwig  Tieck,  has 
left  a  valuable  present  for  the  Royal  Library, 
Berlin.  It  consists  of  the  whole  d  the  manu¬ 
scripts  left  by  Tieck,  including  (among  many 
things  not  yet  printed )  all  his  papers  referring 
to  Shakespeare,  a  diary  beginning  in  1799,  a 
great  number  of  letters  addressed  to  Tieck,  and 
his  complete  correspondence  on  literature  and 
a-sthetics  with  his  friend  Solger.  The  colleclioa 
comprises,  besides,  many  autograph  manu¬ 
scripts  by  Sophie  Tieck,  Grabbe  ( the  dramatic 
poet),  Maler  Muller,  and  Heinrich  von  Kleist, 
the  written  originals  of  Kleist’s  comedy,  ‘  Der 
zerbrochene  Krug,'  as  well  as  of  his  tragedy, 

‘  Penthesilea,’  being  of  the  number. 

—  Mr.  Alfred  Austin  has  written  a  clever 
satire  entitled  “  The  Golden  Age.”  This  inci¬ 
dental  tribute  to  John  Stuart  Mill  is  very  neatly 
turned ;  — 

“  Would  you  be  truly  rich,  how  mvill  the  heap 
Your  aims  require,  the  price  how  paseing  cheap ! 

A  modest  house  from  urban  jars  removed. 

By  thrift  selected,  yet  by  taete  approved ; 

Whose  walls  are  gay  with  every  sweet  that  blows, 

Whoae  windows  seented  by  the  blashing  rose  ; 

Whose  ehanibers  few  to  no  line  airs  pretend 
Yet  never  are  too  full  to  greet  a  friend  j 
A  ganlen  plot,  whither  unhidden  come 
Bird's  idle  pipe  and  bee'.s  laborioas  hum ; 

Smooth-shaven  lawn,  whereon  In  pastime's  hours 
The  mallet  ringa  within  a  belt  of  llowen  i 
A  leafy  nook  whore  to  enjoy  at  will 
Gibbon's  rich  prose  or  Shakespeare's  wiami  qnill ; 

A  neighboring  eopse  wherein  the  storknloves  roo. 

And  a  wild  stream  iincberked  sings  all  day  through ; 

Two  clean,  bright  stalls,  where  midday,  night  and  mocn, 
Two  good  stout  roadsters  rhamp  their  weU-eamed  corn ; 
A  frw  learned  shelves  from  modem  mbbiah  free, 

Yet  always,  Mill,  with  just  a  piace  ibz  thee ; 

A  few  firm  friendsfaipa  made  m  early  IBb, 

Yet  doubly  fiisteued  by  a  pleo-sant  wife ; 

A  wholesome  board,  a  draught  oThoosat  wine ;  — 

This  is  true  wealth  ■,  and  t^,  thank  Heaven,  ia  mine '  ” 

—  Speaking  of  Bret  Ilarte  aa  a  carkaturist, 
the  Boston  Post  remarks ;  “  Of  coarse  everybody 
has  seen  efforts,  and  some  successful  ones,  to  dio 
just  the  kind  of  thing  which  Bret  Hoite  has  ac¬ 
complished  in  hia  “  Condensed  Novels.”  The 
outsides  of  weekly  journals,  the  columns  of  the 
comic  press,  have  ^ven  abradant  remimkrs  of 
Bulwer’s  capitalizuig  of  adjectives,  James’s 
horsemen,  tlie  studied  phrases  of  Cooper’s  inter¬ 
locutors,  and  Dumas’s  qacnlatoiy  manner.  Al¬ 
most  every  writer  who  has  acquired  a  name  and 
recognition  has  fixed  npon  himself  a  manner, 
which  is  marked  enoi^h  in  some  few  salient 
.  points  often  to  stand  with  manv  in  the  place  of 
the  writer’s  absolute  merits.  Mr.  Harte’s  treat¬ 
ment  has  something  more  than  this  ontward 
flourish  cf  wordy  likeness,  and  retains  the  flavor 
as  well  as  the  form  of  what  he  would  preserve. 
It  is  perhaps  not  so  much  caricature  as,  to  use 
his  own  word,  condensation.  The  compres¬ 
sion  is  certainly  sometimes  alarmingly  rarral, 
and  reminds  one  of  those  robber  physiognomies, 
with  whidi  childifen  amnse  themselves  when 
they  squeeze  the  balk  this  way  or  that,  bat  still 
whan  toe  relief  comes  there  is  the  same  old 
after  all  its  mutations,  and  the  traces  of  it  were 
never  entirely  obUterated. 
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morning  at  which  the  boat  was  announced 
to  start ;  —  whatever  the  reason,  we  waited 
till  ten  o’clock,  and  only  one  passenger  be¬ 
sides  ourselves  put  in  an  appearance,  —  one 
passenger  and  a  couple  of  pilots  who  came  as 
invited  guests  of  the  pilot  in  charge  of  the 
little  boat.  Our  captain,  a  modest  young 
fellow  who  owned  the  craft,  said  he  wanted 
to  see  the  crevasse  any  way,  and  was  going 
there  even  if  he  did  lose  money.  So  about 
two  hours  and  a  half  after  the  advertised 
time  we  set  out  on  our  thirty-seven  mile 
voyage  up  the  river. 

Our  feUow-passenger  was  an  old  Creole 
pedagogue  who  of  course  had  lived  all  his 
life  in  the  country,  and  yet  could  not  speak 
a  word  of  English.  He  accounted  for  the 
scarcity  of  passengers  by  the  fact  that  the 
boat  had  not  been  advertised  in  the  Aheille, 
the  French  paper  of  New  Orleans.  Nobody, 
he  said,  reads  the  English  journals  {les  jour- 
naux  Americains),  because  they  are  in  favor 
of  the  Prussians.  He  teaches  the  village 
school  a  few  miles  below  Bonnet  Carrd  on 
the  opposite  side  of  the  river.  He  might  in 
fact  have  stepped  out  of  a  page  of  Irving’s 
“  Creole  Village,”  so  utterly  innocent  and 
unsophisticated  was  he.  The  provincial 
France  of  his  ancestors  lived  in  him ;  her 
national  humiliation  had  not  yet  reached 


the  simple  Languedoc  of  his  mind.  You 
have  him  in  a  conversational  mood  in  our 

Eicture.  He  went  contentedly  to  sleep  over 
is  cherished  Aheille,  and  there  he  sat  in  his 
chair  on  deck,  his  hat  fastened  to  the  bundle 
at  his  feet,  and  the  wind  tilting  with  his  gray 
locks,  until  the  lx)at  landed  to  put  him  on 
shore.  A  half-score  of  people  came  down  to 
meet  him,  and  a  young  man  took  his  bundle 
from  him.  As  the  boat  pushed  out  again 
with  the  stream,  his  body  disappeared  grad¬ 
ually  behind  the  levee,  and  the  last  we  saw 
of  him  was  the  top  of  his  head  politely  un¬ 
covered  to  greet  a  neighbor  or  friend.  His 
poor  old  head  I  There  at  least  France  has 
no  fields  but  glorious  ones.  May  the  shadow 
of  her  defeat  and  shame  never  get  over  the 
levee  which  bounds  his  little  world  and  which 
finally  shut  him  quite  from  view. 

Between  three  and  four  o’clock  in  the 
afternoon  we  came  in  sight  of  the  flooded 
country,  miles  below  the  crevasse  on  our 
right  as  we  ascended  the  river.  The  water 
had  made  a  lake  of  the  swamps  and  the  out¬ 
lying  flelds  far  in  the  rear  of  the  houses  on 
the  shore.  Sweeping  around  a  great  bend 
in  the  river  we  came  in  distant  view  of  the 
torrent  pouring  in  over  the  land  and  carry¬ 
ing  all  before  it.  Our  little  craft  kept  well 
out  of  harm’s  way,  and  finally  ran  its  nose 
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into  the  bank  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  above 
the  crevasse.  There  was  very  little  of  Bon¬ 
net  Carr^  to  be  seen,  and  the  village  itself 
before  the  catastrophe  could  never  have  been 
ve^  large. 

The  scene  which  met  our  eyes  upon  land¬ 
ing  has  been  reproduced  for  you  in  one 
of  our  engravings.  The  batture,  or  the 
half-submerged  land  in  front  of  the  levee 
proper,  was  covered  with  bagas,  which 
is  sugar-cane  after  the  juice  has  been 
pressed  out  of  it.  Upon  the  levee  hundreds 
of  workmen  were  carrying  bags  filled  with 
earth,  and  depositing  them  on  one  of  the 
State  engineer’s  boats.  This  earth  was  to 
Ih!  thrown  into  the  edges  of  the  creva.«8e  in 
the  hope  of  keeping  the  break  within  the 
bounds  it  then  had.  The  laliorers  seemed 
to  be  conscious  of  the  futility  of  their  efforts, 
for  they  moved  about  with  a  lazy  reckless- 
rcss  in  their  gait,  —  with  only  such  interest 
in  their  work  as  was  lent  by  the  prospect  of 
good  wages.  And  the  result  has  shown 
they  were  wise,  if  they  were  not  honest. 
Thousands  upon  thousands  of  these  bags  of 
soil  were  thrown  into  the  flood,  and  at  this 
moment  there  is  deep  water  rushing  over 
the  spot  where  we  landed  and  where  they 
were  then  at  work.  At  that  time  a  neat 
house  and  grounds  stood  just  inside  of  the 
levee  in  front  of  our  landing ;  the  water  was 
backing  up  slowly  from  the  crevasse  below, 
and  people  of  all  ages,  sexes,  and  colors, 
were  moving  furniture  from  the  houses  yet 
standing.  It  was  a  most  distressing  sight, 
but  following  the  levee  down  toward  the 
crevasse  the  scene  became  simply  horrible. 
Everything,  but  a  few  trees  and  here  and 
there  a  tottering  house,  had  been  swept 
aw^. 

Tlien  we  reached  the  edge  of  the  crevasse 
itself.  Here  with  a  fall  of  from  fifteen  to 
eighteen  feet  the  water  was  pouring  and 
boiling  and  roaring  down  into  the  land 
through  a  break  from  six  to  seven  hundred 
feet  wide.  It  had  opened  right  into  a  plan¬ 
ter’s  front  yard,  and  his  house  and  all  his 
little  village  of  shops  and  negro  quarters 
had  been  swept  before  it.  In  our  picture  of 
this  scene,'*k  page  552,  you  will  see  a  few 
straggling  nouses  of  his  neighbors.  The 
half-submerged  house  in  the  extreme  left  of 
the  picture  was  an  object  of  peculiar  inter¬ 
est  at  the  time  of  our  visit.  Its  owner  went 
to  sleep  in  it  a  rich  man,  and  the  next  morn¬ 
ing  looked  out  upon  the  ruin  of  all  he  had. 
His  friends  went  to  him  in  boats  and  took 
away  his  furniture,  but  could  not  induce  him 
to  go  away  with  them.  Over  and  over 
again  they  had  vainly  tried  to  bring  him 
from  the  house.  No,  he  had  lost  everything 
else  and  he  would  stay  with  what  was  left. 
At  the  time  of  our  visit  he  had  been  there 
alone  three  days  and  had  not  been  seen  or 
heard  from  in  the  last  twenty-four  hours. 
Two  men  were  known  to  have  been  drowned 
in  the  flood.  A  horse,  for  some  reason  took 
it  into  his  head  to  cross  the  cataract  and  the 
poor  creature  was  tossed  and  bruised  fright¬ 
fully  before  it  was  drowned.  While  Mr. 
Waud  was  sketching  the  crevasse  a  strip  of 
levee  just  in  front  of  him  gave  away,  and 
there  was  a  lively  stampede  of  the  curious 
crowd  who  were  looking  over  his  shoul¬ 
der. 

This  was  the  only  hurried  movement  we 
noticed  on  the  part  of  these  helpless  people, 
during  our  stay  at  the  scene  of  their  great 
disaster.  They  did  not  complain;  they 
hardly  spoke  at  all.  The  mighty  river  had 
made  a  lake  twenty  feet  deep  of  their  sugar 
and  corn  fields.  They  looked  out  blankly 
over  the  vast  waste  or  stared  blankly  into 
each  other’s  faces.  The  same  vacant  help¬ 
lessness  seemed  reflected  some  way  from  the 
slow,  reckless  efforts  of  the  State  engineers. 
The  crevasse  had  been  steadily  increasing 
for  three  days,  and  away  down  below  it, 
nearly  a  quarter  of  a  mile  off",  a  leisurely 
spile-driver  had  driven  just  one  dozen  spiles. 
In  front  of  that  spile-driver  in  the  distance 
you  will  in  our  picture  see  the  lower  end  of 
the  broken  levee  ;  the  upper  end  is  in  the 
right  foreground;  the  figures  are  standing 
upon  it.  The  Mississippi  is  at  the  right, 
and  the  flooded  land  makes  up  the  rest  of 
the  scene  represented.  Our  artist  has 
caught  the  effect  of  the  sudden  shower  that 
drove  us  back  to  the  boat,  —  a  shower  it 
is  called  in  this  country ;  but  the  lightning 
was  so  vivid  and  the  thunder  sounded  so 
near  that  it  would  be  called  a  tempest  any¬ 
where  away  from  the  Mississippi  Valley. 
With  the  roar  of  the  water  through  the  cre¬ 
vasse  and  the  roar  of  the  storm  overhead,  it 
seemed  for  a  moment  as  if  all  nature  was  in 
convulsion,  or  at  least,  as  if  the  deluge  had 
come  again. 

The  planter  whose  fields  appear  in  what 
we  have  termed  in  our  picture  “  The  sub¬ 
merged  Plantation  ”  has  neen  ruined  three 
times  by  the  Mississippi  in  the  same  way. 
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ON  THE  MISSISSIPPI. 


THE  GREAT  CREVASSE  AT  BONNET 
CARRfe. 


The  Father  of  waters  has  this  year  been 
higher  than  he  was  ever  before  known 
to  be ;  he  has  gone  four  inches  beyond  his 
highest  record  of  1862,  and  one  tenth  i  f  an 
inch  beyond  the  high  mark  of  1867.  Tlie 
lower  Mississippi  Valley  ju-t  now  draws 
more  water  than  any  of  its  river  steamboats. 
As  you  move  by  on  the  swollen  stream,  you 
look  into  the  second-story  windows  of  the 
houses  near  the  banks;  and  the  negro,  who 
saunters  lazily  astride  his  mule  along  the 
road  just  within  the  levee,  looks  up  at  you, 
as  YOU  pass. 

f)e  la  Tour,  the  engineer  who  laid  out 
New  Orleans  in  1717,  directed  “  a  dyke  or 
levee  to  be  raised  in  front,  the  more  effec- 
tivelv  to  preserve  the  city  from  overflow.” 
In  November,  1727,  says  our  authority. 
Governor  Perrier  announced  that  the  New 
Orleans  levee  was  finished,  it  being  five 
thousand  four  hundred  feet  in  length,  and 
eighteen  feet  wide  on  the  top.  He  added 
that  within  a  year  a  levee  would  be  con¬ 
structed  for  eighteen  miles  above  and  be¬ 
low  the  city.  The  stem  of  embankments 
against  hmh  wp^n”  has  been  preserved  and 
extended  ^m  that  time  to  tins,  until  a  line 
of  levees  on  either  side  of  the  river  reaches 
—  with  such  interruptions,  of  course,  as  the 
bluffs  at  Natchez,  Memphis,  &c.  —  from  the 
neighborhood  of  the  Gulf  to  the  mouth  of  ^ 
the  Ohio.  These  levees  are  from  one  foot  to  | 
fifteen  feet  high,  according  to  the  nature  of  . 
the  land  in  latitude  where  they  are  built. 

In  times  of  high  water,  like  the  present, 
the  pressure  upon  the  thin  embankments  of  : 
treacherous  loam  becomes  very  great.  Hu-  ■ 
man  vigilance,  too,  when  spread  out  over  . 
thousands  of  tortuous  miles  is  apt  to  have  > 
its  weak  places  just  like  the  Mississippi  soil, 
and  the  river  is  sure  to  take  advantage  of  ' 
both.  The  water  may  undermine  a  score  of 
acres  and  swallow  them  up,  or  the  crawfish 
may  make  holes  through  which  a  rill  and 
then  a  creek  and  then  a  river  will  be  poured ; 
or  the  levee  may  be  opened  during  low  water 
to  run  a  wagon  road  through  for  the  conven¬ 
ience  of  shipping  cotton  and  sugar,  and  the 
gap  may  be  negligently  closed  again.  These 
are  the  most  common  causes  of  what  are  called 
crevasses,  —  those  terrible  breaks  in  the  lev¬ 
ees  which  are  so  ruinous  to  the  dwellers  on  the 
lower  Mississippi.  This  season  there  have 
been  several  of  these  catastrophes,  and  it  is 
to  give  an  account  of  our  visit  to  the  greatest 
of  mem  that  the  present  article  has  been  pre¬ 
pared. 

We  left  New  Orleans  for  Bonnet  Carr^  on 
a  little  stem-wheeled  steamer  which  was  ad¬ 
vertised  to  go  up  to  the  great  crevasse  and 
back  the  same  day.  It  might  have  been  the 

feneral  apathy  on  the  subject,  or  it  might 
ave  been  the  early  hour  of  eight  in  the 


EVERY  SATURDAY. 


We  heard  of  one  man  who  had  been  broken 
np  nine  times  by  crevasses.  One  would  think 
that  these  experiences  would  make  men  care¬ 
ful  in  a  land  which  at  this  season  of  the  year 
may  be  said  to  draw  fifteen  or  twenty  feet  of 
water ;  but,  we  were  told,  all  this  desolation 
springs  from  carelessness.  During  low  water 
a  wagon-road  is  cut  through  the  levee  here 
for  convenience  in  loading  produce.  This 
wagon-road  was  not  properly  closed  up,  and 
from  an  opening  an  inch  in  extent  came  all 
this  ruin  upon  a  community  which  has  been 


THU  CEM’MAN  who  COULD  STOF  DAT  WATER. 

visited  in  the  same  way  before.  It  is  said 
that  there  was  a  time  when  the  levee  could 
have  been  made  safe  for  the  sum  of  five 
dollars,  but  that  the  villagers  would  not 
move  in  the  matter  because  they  insisted 
that  the  person  who  had  last  used  the  ws^n- 
road  should  himself  make  the  repairs.  Who¬ 
ever  is  to  blame,  —  even  if  it  were  the  gentle¬ 
men  who  have  charge  of  the  levees  under  the 
immaculate  State  Government  of  Louisiana, 
— the  fact  is  still  the  same  that  eighteen  miles 
of  the  Jackson  railroad  is  flooded,  and  miles 
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it  was  not  the  first  time  he  had  been  broken 
up  in  this  world,  and  that  it  was  not  likelv 
to  be  the  last.  Indeed,  it  would  be  woith 
while  to  be  ruined  occasionallj,  if  one  were 
sure  of  having  as  pleasant  a  time  over  it  as 
this  young  gentleman  appeared  to  be  having. 

We  had  not  been  long  under  way  on  our 
return  down  the  river  when  we  learned  that 
the  crew  o(  our  little  stem-wheeler  had, 
in  default  of  passengers,  taken  it  upon  them¬ 
selves  to  make  a  picnic  excursion  of  the 
voyage  and  had  so  far  succeeded  as  to  get 
hopelessly  drunk-  This  &ct  would  not 
have  been  broi^t  out  in  such  strong  relief 
if  it  had  not  bem  for  an  odd  adventure  in 
which  we  all  more  or  less  shared.  The 
rain  had  ceased  late  in  the  afternoon  just  as 
we  had  passed  out  of  sight  of  the  crevasse, 
and  in  me  waning  sunlight  we  discovered 
ahead  of  us  in  the  middle  of  the  river  a  deer 
which  bad  evidently  been  driven  from  the 
flooded  country  and  was  swimming  the 
stream  for  drier  quarters.  Our  little  craft 
gave  chase  directly.  It  was  unanimously  re¬ 
solved  to  take  that  deer  alive,  and  our  boat 
coming  up  to  him,  about  a  dozen  drunken 
men,  deck-hands,  cooks,  and  what  not, 
threw  slipping-nooses  everywhere  about  the 
poor  animal,  excepting  his  head.  The  deer 
turned  and  made  for  the  shore  with  all  his 
might  and  our  boat,  as  soon  as  the  strong 
vrind  and  eddying  current  would  allow  her 
to  get  pointed  in  the  right  direction,  crowded 
on  all  steam  to  head  him  oft.  By  the  time 
we  had  come  up  with  the  deer  again,  it  took 
all  the  sober  men  on  board  to  keep  the 
drunken  ones  from  jumping  overboard. 
The  deer  in  the  mean  time  escaped  once 
more  although  we  came  within  three  feet 
of  him.  Two  men,  one  sober  and  the 
other  drunk,  now  put  off  in  a  small  boat  and 
then  there  iMgan  one  of  the  most  ludicrous 
chases  that  could  well  be  imagined.  It  was 
kept  up  fiir  neatiy  an  hour.  Sometimes  the 
skiff  and  sometimes  the  deer,  and  sometimes 
our  little  stern-wheeler  would  be  ahead. 
The  drunken  man  in  the  skiff  managed  by 
falling  over  backward  and  “  feathering  ”  his 
oars  and  heels  simultaneously  in  the  air  to 
fill  his  boat  half  full  of  water,  and  his  com¬ 
rade  finally  loting  patience,  but  not  hope, 
stripped,  jumped  into  the  river  and  carried 
on  tne  chase  by  himselfi  By  this  time  a  large 
steamboat  passed  us,  crowded  with  eager 
spectators,  and  the  mople  on  the  shore  were 
aroused.  I  think  i  never  saw  a  more  ex¬ 
citing  scene,  you  have  a  reminiscence  of  it 
in  our  engraving.  It  still  required  all  the 
sober  force  to  keep  the  drunken  people  from 
plunging  into  the  river  and  getting  drowned. 
And  thus  the  thing  went  on  till  dark.  The 
deer  distanced  the  swimmer,  whose  per¬ 
formances  were  really  splendid,  and  the  in¬ 
terest  now  centred  in  rescuing  the  ex¬ 
hausted  man.  He  was  at  last  fi^ed  out  by 
the  half-swamped  boat.  The  two  men 
reached  the  deck  of  our  stem-wheeler  in 
safety,  but  when  the  rest  of  the  crew  under¬ 
took  to  get  the  skiff  on  board  they  swamped 
her  entirely,  and  the  clothes,  boots,  etc., 
of  the  swimmer  went  down  stream  on  an 
independent  voyage.  The  skiff  turned 
bottom  upward  and  floated  after  the  clothes. 
How  the  interest  centred  on  rescuing  the 
skiff.  When  we  came  up  with  her  it  still 
took  all  the  sober  men  to  keep  the  drunken 
ones  from  getting  into  her.  Hey  pulled 
and  hauled  that  skiff  and  got  her  under 
our  steamboat  and  in  our  wheel  and  turned 
her  over  and  over  till  she  was  carried  away 
with  the  current.  By  backing  and  swearing 
and  swearing  and  going  ahead,  the  pilot 
would  get  the  stera-wbemer  up  to  the  skiff 
again  to  have  the  same  puUing,  hauling, 
capsizing,  and  floating  away  wim  the  ciu^ 
rent  to  m  gone  over  as  before.  Finally  it 
grew  so  dam  and  dangerons  that  the  sldff 
was  abandoned.  In  the  excitement  the 
deer  escaped,  and  is  how  I  hope  browsing 
peacefully  on  dry  land. 

>Vhen  our  steamer  was  at  last  headed  for 
New  Orleans,  it  was  found  that  almost 
everybody  had  lost  somethin^.  The  cap¬ 
tain  had  lost  the  expenses  of  the  whole  trip, 
besides  his  new  suff,  which  was  worth 
twenty-five  dollars.  One  of  the  pilots  had 
lost  his  hat,  the  cook  had  lost  his  pantaloons, 
the  fireman  had  lost  his  shirt,  the  swimmer 
had  lost  every  stitch  of  clothing,  and  we  had 
all  lost  our  suppers,  two  hours  of  time,  and 
worst  or  rather  best  of  all  the  deer. 

About  ten  o’clock  at  ni^t,  we  were 
landed  in  a  rain-storm  at  Hew  Orleans, 
having  for  one  day,  seen  quite  enough  of  the 
ill  effects  of  water,  and  —  to  be  impartial — 
of  whiskey,  too.  In  our  ^ext  paper  we  shall 
attempt  to  give  you  our  Wpressions  of  the 
Crescent  City  itself. 


Thske  are  now  thirty-one  Republican  pa¬ 
pers  published  ibgularly  in  Texas. 


LE.4.VES  FROM  A  LECTURER’S  NOTE¬ 
BOOK.  —  By  Kate  Field. 

No.  IV. 

HE  Public  is  a  monster  more  dreadful  to  face 
than  lion,  mastodon,  or  behemoth,  for  what 
other  monsters  will  do  to  you  is  always  a  dead 
certainty,  but  this  extraordinary  creature  is  as 
inscmtable  as  Fate  itself,  and  can  no  more  be 
calculated  upon  than  the  winds  of  heaven  or  the 
New  York  Stock  Market.  It  has  more  heads 
than  the  hydra  could  multiply  in  a  lifetime. 
There  ia  a  difierent  head  for  every  community, 
a  differaot  expression  for  eveiy  head,  and  though 
you  may  entertain  no  very  exalted  opinion  of 
this  monster’s  individual  members,  yet  when 
those  membert  are  united  in  one  body^  you 

?aail  before  them  as  before  no  other  potentate. 
Inited  they  brand,  divided  they  pall. 

The  lecturer’s  position  ia  exceptional.  Actor, 
singer,  and  reader  generally  remain  snfliciently 
long  in  one  place  to  establish  a  certain  rapport 
between  themselves  and  their  audiences,  while  the 
lecturer  is  a  creature  of  mushroom  growth,  com¬ 
ing  up  in  a  night  and  disappearing  the  next 
morning.  His  career  is  a  constant  series  of  first 
appearances,  than  which  there  can  be  nothing 
more  trying  to  the  nerves.  Changing  like  a 
human  kaleidoscope,  be  can  never  judge  of  the 
future  by  the  past. 

History  may  repeat  itself,  but  lecturing  ex¬ 
periences  never  do.  Though  towns  be  but  a 
dozen  miles  apart,  they  have  their  idiosyncra¬ 
sies.  One  will  receive  you  with  the  warmth  of 
the  tropics,  whereas  its  neighbor,  believing  that 
silence  is  golden,  enforces  the  maxim  rigidly,  and 
not  until  the  committee  or  the  next  day’s  paper 
pronounces  a  verdict,  do  yon  know  the  state  of 
public  opinion.  To  command  profound  atten¬ 
tion  is  supposed  to  be  the  speaker’s  greatest  tri¬ 
umph  ;  nevertheless  there  is  no  such  inspiration 
as  applause,  and  if  lyceum  audiences  fully 
realized  this  fact,  they  would  be  more  likely  to 
cultivate  audible  recognition  of  pleasure  reived. 
The  delightf  of  continental  audiences  is  their 
quick  response  to  the  artist’s  touch.  The  Ital¬ 
ian  "  Bravo  ”  following  instantly  npon  a  thought 
well  expressed  or  deed  well  done,  ia  a  perpetual 
stimulant  that  cannot  fail  to  produce  the  best 
results  of  which  the  artist  is  capable.  In  Amer¬ 
ica,  the  finest  orator  receives  less  applause  than 
the  ordinary  actor  or  singer.  To  recall  them  at 
the  conclusion  of  their  peroration  is  rare,  even 
Dickens  being  no  exception. 

Yet  the  lecturer  really  needs  more  extraneons 
support  than  the  dramatic  artist.  He  stands  in 
his  own  person,  on  a  cold,  barren  platform,  unaid¬ 
ed  by  scenic  effects  or  costume,  and  for  an  hour  or 
more  is  expected  to  speak  uninterruptedly  and  in 
such  a  nvmner  as  to  constantly  entertain.  It  is 
a  tremendous  ordeal,  and  whoever  succeeds  in 
passing  it  deserves  hearty  applause  during  per¬ 
formance  as  well  as  hearty  praise  after  it.  The 
same  people  who  grow  boisterous  over  a  medio¬ 
cre  rendering  of  an  English  ballad  will  receive 
new  ideas  without  the  changing  of  a  muscle. 
Political  references,  personal  attacks,  or  broad 
humor  will  bring  down  the  house  when  neat 
anecdote,  wit,  and  delicate  satire  fail  to  extort 
more  than  a  smile.  If  a  lecturer  were  his  own 
andience,  how  marvellous  would  be  the  appre¬ 
ciation  1 

I  think  it  is  Mr.  Parton  who  classifies  audi¬ 
ences  into  “  the  still-attentives,”  “  the  hard-to- 
lifts,”  “  the  quick-responsives,”  “  the  won’t-ap- 
plauds,”  and  “  the  ^t-up-and-go-outs.”  The 
higher  the  order  of  intelligence,  the  less  ap¬ 
plause,  bat  with  this  class  there  is  something  in 
the  atmosphere  that  makes  the  speaker  feel  at 
ease.  “  Still-attentives  ”  are  in  the  majority, 
while  “  quick-responsives  ”  form  a  charmirg  mi¬ 
nority.  University  towns  are  the  lecturer’s  lioon. 
Culture  combined  with  young  blood  is  prone  to 
enthusiasm.  Next  in  sympathy  arc  capitals. 
Abuse  politicians  as  we  may,  it  is  no  less  a  fact 
that  audiences  containing  a  large  percentage  of 
legislators  are  more  intelligentlv  alive  than  al¬ 
most  any  others.  Combine  (Jniversity  with 
Legislature  as  in  the  case  of  Madison,  the  beau¬ 
tiful  capital  of  Wisconsin,  and  the  lecturer  at¬ 
tains  the  acme  of  his  desires.  This  reference  to 
Madison  reminds  me  of  a  treasure  its  Historical 
Society  possesses  in  the  fac-simile  of  an  epitaph 
taken  ih>m  a  tombstone  in  Williamsport,  Penn- 

r'  snia,  and  which  is  too  unique  to  remain  in 
urity.  It  touchingly  describes  the  death  of 
a  youth,  killed  by  a  Colt’s  revolver.  The  illus- 
'’^ration  is  worthy  of  the  artist  of  the  period. 


HENRY  HARRIS, 

Bom  June  27, 1S21  of  Henry  Hurls 
and  Jane  his  wife. 

Died  on  the  4th  of  >lay  1837  by  the  kick  of  a  colt 
in  hia  bowels. 

Peaceable  and  qniet,  a  fHend  to 
bis  fkther  and  mother  and  reepected 
by  all  who  knew  him,  and  went 
to  the  world  where  horses 
don't  kick,  when  aerrows  and  weeping 
ia  no  note. 

But  a  truce  to  colts ;  a  nous  moutons  I  It  is  a 


mistake  to  suppose  that  Ucmonstr.ition  increases 
in  the  ratio  or  distance  from  the  Atlantic  coast. 
W’armth  of  manner  is  not  in  the  least  a  matter 
of  latitude  or  longitude.  Like  the  good  citv 
of  Boston,  the  West  produces  the  coldest  as  well 
as  the  most  responsive  of  audiences;  but  who¬ 
ever  imagines  small  New  England  towns  to  be 
intellectually  superior  to  those  in  the  West  that 
have  liccn  built  up  by  Yankee  energy  and  cntcr- 
risc,  is  laboring  under  a  lamentable  delusion, 
lany  portions  of  the  new  territory  arc  New 
England  with  all  the  modern  improvements  of 
generous  hospitality,  toleration,  frankness,  and 
taking  a  man  for  what  he  is,  not  what  his  an¬ 
cestry  was.  “  Well,  you  sec,”  said  an  Eastern 
man  to  a  Chicago  merchant,  in  sounding  the 
praises  of  a  recent  importation  from  Philadel¬ 
phia,  —  “  he  comes  of  very  good  family.  His 
grandfather  was  a  very  distinguished  man.” 

“  Was  he  ?  ”  replied  the  incorrigible  Western¬ 
er.  “  That  won’t  wash  in  these  regions. 
There ’s  less  Dadduism  here  than  in  any  part  of  the 
United  States.  \\mit’s  he  himself  f ’’  Daddyism 
is  an  inspiration.  Let  it  be  recorded  in  the 
coming  Dictionary  of  Americanisms. 

Without  wishing  to  believe  Buckle’s  theory, 
that  in  every  age  just  so  many  people  go  to  tho 
bad,  by  committing  murder,  or  arson,  etc.  etc., 
the  statistics  of  obsen'ntion  lead  me  to  solemnly 
asseverate  that  even  in  the  licst  of  audiences  one 
person  must  go  to  sleep  and  one  person  must  get 
up  and  go  out.  In  every  instance  this  one  per¬ 
son  is  of  the  masculine  gender. 

The  sleeper  is  middle-aged,  frcquentlj’  gray- 
headed,  often  given  to  spectacles.  His  head 
wags  slowly  like  a  reversed  pendulum,  keeping 
time  to  the  measure  of  his  dreams.  As  a  rule, 
he  dozes  quietly ;  occasionally  ho  snores  and, 
waking  up  at  the  sound  of  his  own  voice,  be¬ 
comes  deliciously  absurd  in  his  endeavor  to  look 
thoroughly  innocent  of  the  indiscretion.  If  he 
can  distract  attention  from  himself  by  applaud¬ 
ing  the  lecturer,  he  does  it  with  a*  cordiality 
worthy  of  imitation,  and  in  five  minutes  more, 
—  is  wrapped  in  a  childlike  slumber.  To  some 
constitutions  there  is  no  narcotic  like  a  lecture. 

I  wonder  that  it  is  not  preset-ibed  by  the  regular 
faculty.  The  dose  is  generally  alltmathic,  and 
far  less  serious  in  its  results  than  “  Chloral.”  I 
am  not  of  those  who  believes  that  it  perma¬ 
nently  cflccts  the  brain. 

L’homme  qui  dort  is  at  least  quiet,  but  tho  get- 
up-and-go-outcr  is  an  unmitigated  nuisance  for 
whose  suppression  a  law  should  be  passed.  He 
waits  until  the  lecturer  is  reciting  a  pathetic  poem 
or  is  endeavoring  to  protluce  his  best  effect,  and 
then,  starting  from  tne  point  farthest  from  the 
door,  drags  his  slow  length  along.  Like  the  old 
woman  at  Banbury  Cross,  he  makes  music  wher¬ 
ever  he  goes,  for  there  is  music  in  his  soles. 
Creak,  creak,  creak,  until  every  head  is  turned 
and  every  eye  watches  the  progress  of  those 
boots  with  extraordinary  interest  and  attention. 
There  is  “  nothing  like  leather  ”  in  the  lecture- 
room,  and  if  any  profound  student  in  hides  and 
human  nature  will  tell  me  why  country  boots 
totally  eclipse  city  boots  in  noise,  and  wtiy  sane 
men  and  women,  almost  without  exception  and 
under  every  circumstance  of  church,  theatre, 
and  lyceum  wilt  turn  round  to  watch  the  progress 
of  get-iip-and-go-outers,  he  will  confer  a  lasting  fa¬ 
vor.  Concentration  of  mind  is  the  rarest  of  all 
acquirements.  Good  talkers  arc  far  more  nu¬ 
merous  than  good  listeners,  and  I  pity  the  angel 
Gabriel  if  he  expects  to  obtain  undivided  at¬ 
tention  on  the  Day  of  Judgment.  The  only  i 
]x>8siliility  of  preserving  order  will  be  by  con¬ 
fiscating  all  the  boots  oefore  looking  after  any 
of  the  souls. 

Once,  if  not  oftener,  in  a  lecturer’s  career,  he 
will  undergo  the  humiliation  of  seeing  a  trium¬ 
phant  rival  in  a  newspaper.  I  shall  never  for¬ 
get  a  young  woman  in  a  yellow  bonnet  and 
green  shawl  who  one  evening  sat  immediately 
before  me  reading  the  New  York  Ledger.  I  do 
not  believe  she  heard  one  wonl  I  said.  She  did 
not  once  raise  her  eyes ;  she  never  moved,  ex¬ 
cept  to  turn  a  page,  and  I  was  so  much  more 
interested  in  her  than  she  was  in  me,  ns  on  sev¬ 
eral  occasions  to  almost  foi^t  myself  in  my  in¬ 
tense  desire  to  know  the  title  of  the  absorbing 
story.  As  it  was  very  long  and  was  adomecl 
with  very  black  and  white  woodcuts,  I  fancy  it 
must  have  been  written  by  Sylvanus  Cobb,  Jr. 
Gabriel  will  have  a  diflicult  subject  in  this  young 
woman,  —  if  The  Ledger  be  continued  in  another 
world. 


The  San  Francisco  Bidletin  says  that  al¬ 
falfa,  the  new  grass  discovered  in  California,  in 
regard  to  which  so  much  has  been  written,  is 
nothing  but  the  lucerne  grass,  well  known  in 
the  Atlantic  States.  Still,  it  is  a  great  thing 
for  California,  as  it  is  the  only  grass  well 
adapted  for  dairy  purposes  which  will  live 
through  the  six  months  of  dry  weather,  and  is 
very  productive.  The  Bulletin  says  that  ten 
acres  sown  to  alfalfa  will  produce  more  forago 
than  one  hundred  acres  of  ordinary  pasture. 
The  editor  has  seen  pastures  this  year  which 
hod  been  cut  twice,  the  yield  each  time  being 
very  large,  and  three  more  crops  arc  expected 
from  the  same  land.  This  grass  sends  its  roots 
down  to  moisture,  lives  and  grows  during  the 
dryest  season,  provided  it  onca  gets  a  good 
start,  and  when  the  land  is  rich  and  well  tilled 
the  yield  is  wonderful. 


In  excavating  the  ground  for  the  new  City 
Hall  in  San  Francisco,  the  body  of  a  man  with 
four  aces  and  “  kings  full  ”  up  his  sleeve  was 
dug  up.  Which  his  name  is  supposed  to  have 
been  Nye. 


ON  AN  APPLE. 

MYS'rERIOUS  fruit !  thy  ruddy  round 
Sets  frolic  fancy  flying. 

Half  hid  in  orcliard-grass,  I  found 
Thee  fallen.  Day  was  dying, 

Laura  had  left  ino  there  alone. 

My  parting  kiss  refusing ; 

And,  since  all  joy  with  her  had  flown, 

I  fell  to  mumpish  musing. 

An  apple!  Well, ’t  is  juicy-sweet. 

By  Phoebus  rarely  roasted ; 

A  lovelier  or  more  lu'scious  treat 
Pomona  never  boasted. 

And  yet,  and  yet,  one  can’t  forget  — 

The  painful  thought  will  slip  in  — 

The  mischief  mortal  kind  have  met 
From  such  another  pippin. 

O  Eve  !  if  you  content  had  been 
With  pear,  or  plum,  or  cherry. 

Our  world  had  shown  a  different  scene, 

Less  mad,  and  far  more  merry. 

And  many  a  sermon  had  been  spared, 

In  churches  and  in  chapels. 

If  we,  your  children,  had  not  shared 
Your  luckless  taste  for  apples. 

Fair  fruit !  What  strange  malignant  fate 
Links  with  your  mellow  glory, 

The  perils  of  our  fallen  state. 

The  sadness  of  our  story  ? 

From  those  of  old  in  captured  Troy, 

Whom  Paris  brought  to  sorrow. 

To  him,  the  orchard-robbing  boy. 

Who  dreads  his  birch  to-morrow. 

How  many  souls  associate 
With  you  their  trips  and  trials. 

Of  all  on  whom  dcsrotic  fate 
Has  voided  all  her  phials. 

Eve  and  CEnone,  Jack  and  Jill, 

Myself,  and  Menelaus, 

Find  you  a  Dead  Sea  mockery  still. 

That  tempts  but  to  betray  us. 

What  dismal  destiny  bestowed 
Your  dower  of  disaster  f 
Swift-footed  Atalanta  owed 
To  you  her  lord  and  master. 

And  Tell,  and  Tantalus  —  Good  lack  1 
On  earth  or  with  the  gods. 

You  have  a  most  distinguished  knack 
Of  setting  things  at  odds. 

Per  contra,  fairness  must  forbid 
Tho  muse  to  be  quite  mute  on  i 

The  little  service  once  you  did  ' 

To  good  Sir  Isaac  Newton. 

But  that  was  quite  exceptional,  t 

And  surely  is,  beside,  a 

Right  poor  set-oft’  against  the  Fall, 

And  that  sad  scene  on  Ida. 

Thrice  luckless  fruit !  our  world  had  been 
Far  better  off  without  you  ; 

Ribstone  or  russet,  red  or  green. 

There ’s  some  ill  spell  about  you. 

Mankind  perchance  had  sager  grown, 

More  fit  with  fate  to  grap]>Ie, 

Had  earth  or  Eden  never  known 
A  woman  or  an  apple. 

So  grumbled  I,  when  lo !  a  pair 
Of  pouting  lips  were  proffered ; 

And  —  taken  .somewhat  unaware  — 

I  welcomed  what  they  offered. 

And  verily ’t  is  wondrous  strange, 

And  passing  explanation, 

The  mighty  metamorphic  change 
Wrought  by  that  osculation. 

Said  Lanra :  “  You  ’re  a  silly  goose, 
Because  a  girl ’s  capricious. 

To  whelm  with  eloquent  abuse 
A  pippin  so  delicious. 

And  that  old  sneer  at  Mother  Eve, 

Is  worse  than  stole  —  it ’s  shabby ; 

poor  old  Bertie,  I  believe 
Foil 'te  growing  tart  and  crabby  .” 

Quoth  I ;  “  Snn-stinted  fruit  will  lose 
The  sweetness  of  its  savor. 

And  I  grow  sour  if  you  refuse 
The  sunshine  of  your  favor. 

I ’m  sweet  as  drops  from  Hybla’s  hive, 

If  you  but  smile ;  so  do,  love. 

You  are  ray  Venus,  and  I  give 
The  apple  unto  you,  love.’” 

She  smiled,  —  a  more  seductive  smilo 
Ne’er  came  from  Cythcrea,  — 

But  thought  my  pscudo-classic  stylo 
A  most  absurd  idea. 

She  would  not  take  the  apple  —  she 
Was  no  pert  I’agan  Venus ; 

And  so,  to  save  more  words  d’  ye  see, 

Wc  ate  the  fruit  between  us. 


The  German  papers  report  the  destruction 
by  the  operations  of  war  of  some  valuable  paint¬ 
ings  formerly  belonging  to  the  distinguished  ar¬ 
tist  Bouterwek.  Madame  Bouterwek  had  been 
resident  since  her  husband’s  death  at  a  small 
property  in  Bougival,  which  was  ruined  during 
the  siege  while  its  owner  was  engaged  in  hospi¬ 
tal  work  within  the  city.  Among  tho  losses  arc 
two  Titians,  two  Munflos,  two  Paul  Potters, 
and  a  Hobbema,  destined  after  Madame  Bonter- 
wek’s  death  to  haigrbeen  bequeathed  to  the  mu¬ 
seum  of  Berlin. 
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PARIS  AS  IT  WAS. 

ON  page  540  the  reader  will  find  five  views  of 
Paris  as  it  was, — of  Paris  before  the  invad¬ 
ing  Teutons  had  come  before  her  walls  and 
summoned  the  proud  capital  to  surrender, — 
when  the  Commune  was  regarded  as  an  ideal 
lisdical  fancy  never  to  be  realized,  —  when  the 
Imperial  dynasty  still  reigned  supreme,  and 
when  the  present  rulers  of  Paris  were  unknown 
even  ns  the  obscurest  of  politicians. 

The  Arc  dc  Triomphe  de  I’Etoile  was  begun 
by  Napoleon  I.,  in  1806,  to  commemorate  his 
great  campaigns.  Its  construction  was  delayed 
by  the  Restoration,  and  it  was  not  completed 
until  183G.  Even  then,  although  ornamented 
with  the  most  splendid  seulptures,  the  Arc  was 
not  considered  to  be  completely  finished,  as  it 
had  been  originally  proposed  to  place  some 
monument  on  the  top.  When  the  Prussian 
siege  began  the  utmost  care  was  taken  to  pro¬ 
tect  this  edifice  from  the  effects  of  the  expected 
bombardment.  The  most  valuable  sculptures 
were  l)oardcd  up,  and  large  quantities  of  sand 
were  placctl  round  it  to  deaden  the  explosion  of 
the  shells.  The  top  was  utilized  as  a  lookout 
station,  and  a  semaphore  and  an  electric  light 
were  erected  there  to  communicate  with  the 
forts.  The  German  bombardment,  however, 
never  extended  to  this  quarter.  During  the 
Prussian  occupation  of  Paris  the  ground  under 
the  Arc  was  carefolly  levelled  and  repaired,  so 
that  on  their  exit  the  whole  army  of  occupation 
marched  through  it  in  triumph.  Since  the  civil 
war,  however,  the  Arc  has  been  sadly  damaged, 
several  of  the  figures  have  been  severely  injured, 
a  horse’s  head  has  been  knocked  off,  a  Roman’s 
arm  broken,  a  Ganl  wounded  in  the  breast,  the 
surrounding  granite  posts  have  been  perfectly 
pulverized,  while  the  whole  western  surface  of 
the  Arc  is  starred  by  the  explosion  of  innumera¬ 
ble  shells  from  Mont  Valdnen. 

The  Palais  Bourbon,  better  known  as  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies,  was  built  in  1722,  by  the 
Duchess  of  Bourbon,  from  whom  it  derived  its 
name.  It  was  not  finished,  however,  until  1789, 
and,  chosen  in  1795  for  the  sittings  of  the  Five 
Hundred,  has  since  served  as  the  place  of  meet¬ 
ing  for  all  the  Deliberative  Assemblies  which 
have  sat  in  Paris.  Here,  in  1830,  Louis  Phi¬ 
lippe  was  proclaimed ;  and  here,  in  1848,  the 
Duchesse  d’Orleans  came  to  seek  a  refuge  for 
herself  and  her  children,  but  on  the  very  same 
day  the  Chamber  was  invaded  by  the  mob  and 
the  Republic  proclaimed.  Here  also  the  Corps 
Legislatif  of  the  Second  Empire  held  their 
stormy  sAincet ;  while  here,  on  the  fourth  of  Sep¬ 
tember  last,  the  Decheance  of  the  Napoleonic 
dynasty  was  declared  and  the  Republic  again 
proclaimed. 

The  Place  de  la  Concorde,  situated  between 
the  Champs  Eiysccs  and  the  Tuileries,  is  the 
most  beautiful  square  of  Paris.  Constructed 
by  Louis  XV.,  it  has  successively  borne  the 
names  of  its  founder,  De  la  Revolution,  De  la 
Conconle,  and,  for  a  short  time,  that  of  Louis 
XVI.  Under  Napoleou  it  was  renamed  the 
Place  de  la  Concorde,  by  which  name  it  has 
ever  since  been  known.  In  the  Reign  of  Terror 
the  guillotine  was  established  here,  and  Louis 
XVl.  and  Philippe  Egulilt  were  executed  on 
the  very  spot  where  now  stands  tlie  well-known 
Egyptian  obelisk.  Besides  this  latter  monu¬ 
ment,  which  was  brought  from  Egypt  by  M. 
Lebas,  the  square  is  most  profusely  ornamented 
with  statues,  two  magnideent  fountains  and 
several  splendid  candelabra.  Eight  statues  rel¬ 
atively  represent  the  great  French  towns,  name¬ 
ly,  Lyons,  Marseilles,  Rouen,  Bordeaux,  Nantes, 
Brest,  Lille,  and  Strasbourg.  This  last  statue 
was  the  object  of  great  ovations  during  the 
siege,  and  during  the  Prussian  occupation  the 
faces  of  the  figures  were  carefully  covered  with 
crape.  The  two  fountains,  which  represent  the 
“  seas  ”  and  the  “  rivers,”  are  handsomely  dec¬ 
orated  with  Tritons,  Nereids,  and  maritime 
genii,  while  at  the  entrance  of  the  Champs 
Elysces  stand  the  famous  horses  of  Marly,  so 
justlv  considered  the  chf/'iTceuvre  of  Couston. 

The  aspect  of  the  place  on  a  summer’s  after¬ 
noon  in  the  gay  old  times  of  Paris  was  most 
lively  and  striking.  Brilliant  equipages  driving 
to  and  fro  from  the  Bois,  crowds  of  pedestrians 
wending  their  way  to  their  diurnal  stroll  in  the 
Champs  Elysdes,  or  to  hear  the  band  in  the 
Tuileries,  merry  children  playing  about  the 
fountains,  innumerable  gayly  uniformed  mi/i- 
tnires,  walking,  driving,  and  riding  about  in 
every  direction,  were  a  few  of  the  features  of  the 
scene. 

Our  further  illustration  represents  the  Palais 
dc  Justice,  which,  excepting  the  Palais  dcs 
'remes,  is  the  oldest  building  in  Paris.  It  was 
built  in  1245  by  St.  Louis,  and  is  a  very  fine 
specimen  of  Gothic  architecture.  The  most 
notable  feature  of  the  exterior  is  a  splendid 
clock  tower,  while  inside  is  the  well-known  hall 
of  Pm  Perdus,  immortalized  in  the  Notre  Dame 
of  Victor  Hugo.  Adjoining  the  Palais  is  the 
Eto  Chapellc,  which  was  built  by  St.  Louis  to 
contain  some  holy  relics  from  Jerusalem. 

'Phe  new  Opera  House,  which  was  to  have 
been  opened  on  the  15th  August  last  by  the  ex- 
Emperor,  is  one  of  the  most  handsome  and 
commodious  theatres  in  the  world.  M.  Gar- 
nicr,  the  architect,  certainly  deserved  great  credit 
for  the  magnificent  appearance  of  the  new  build¬ 
ing;  but  there  was  a  superfluity  of  JV’s,  Imp*^ 
rial  laurel  wreaths,  and  outspread  Napoleonic 
eagles,  which  offended  the  Parisian  taste,  even 
in  the  days  before  the  decheance.  The  uplifted 
arms  of  the  various  figures  also  gave  rise  to 
much  ridicule,  the  witty  declaring  that  a  new 
epidemic  bad  sprung  up, —/a  maladie  des  brat 


en  fair, —  but  the  crowning  figure  of  Apollo,  [ 
who  appeared  to  be  giving  his  lyric  benediction,  | 
Urbi  et  Orbi,  was  highly  praised  as  a  work  of  i 
great  merit.  The  fageufe  of  the  Opera  had  been  I 
ornamented  by  an  excellent,  but  somewhat  in¬ 
delicately  sculptured,  group  of  statuary,  the 
work  of  the  well-known  M.  Carpeau,  and  this, 
however,  was  found  too  bad  even  for  Parisian 
taste,  and  after  some  discussion  it  was  removed, 
and  M.  Gumcry,  who  has  lately  died,  was  com¬ 
missioned  to  execute  another.  On  the  whole, 
however,  the  Parisians  were  highly  delighted 
with  their  new  edifice,  and  anxiously  looked  i 
forward  to  the  time  when  its  acoustic  qualities  | 
would  be  tested  by  the  thrilling  voice  of  a  Patti,  i 
Nilsson,  or  Carvalho.  When  the  siege  began 
the  building  was  used  as  a  gigantic  bakery, 
flour  store,  powder  magazine,  and  telegraph  sta¬ 
tion  ;  afterwards  the  Communists  turned  it  into 
a  citadel. 


REMINISCENCES  OF  AUBER. 


WE  find  in  the  New  York  Evening  Post  the 
following  interesting  personal  recollec¬ 
tions  of  the  late  composer ;  “  Having  been 
favored  by  circumstances  with  almost  daily 
intercourse  with  the  far-famed  composer  Auber, 

I  am  fairly  acquainted  with  his  character,  habits, 
and  even  his  manias,  and  think  that  a  little  aper^ 
of  his  every-day  and  private  life  will  prove  inter¬ 
esting  to  your  readers. 

“Perhaps,  after  all,  the  great  secret  of  the 
wonderfully  green  old  age  which  Auber  man¬ 
aged  so  easily  to  attain  lay  in  the  minute  regu¬ 
larity  brought  to  bear  on  all  his  habits  daring 
the  later  period  of  his  lifetime.  In  giving  an 
account  of  one  single  day  of  the  latter  part  of 
bis  life,  it  may  almost  be  said  that  1  give  .an 
account  of  the  last  twenty  years  of  his  existence. 

“  Auber  was  but  a  pour  slec^.  He  actually 
took  less  sleep  than  Napoleon  I.  He  retired  at 
one  in  the  morning  and  rose  at  four  in  the  sum¬ 
mer  and  five  in  the  winter.  He  then  went 
through  the  important  operation  of  dressing, 
which  he  performed  entirely  without  the  aid 
of  a  valet,  and  with  the  greatest  care ;  for  he 
was  very  particular  about  his  linen  and  the 
general  appearance  of  his  person.  He  dressed 
simply,  in  sober  colors,  but  yet  there  always 
was  alwut  him  a  touch  of  the  past  beau.  His 
toilet  accomplished,  he  would  sit  down  to  his 
piano  and  compose  until  six  or  seven  o’clock, 
at  which  hours  his  doors  were  open  to  visitors. 
He  received  all  those  who  asked  admittance  to 
his  mescnce. 

“  Then  for  a  couple  of  hours  or  so  he  went 
through  the  very  tedious  and  fatiguing  task  of 
listening  to  the  applications  of  parents  desiring 
to  obtain  the  admittance  of  their  children  to 
the  Conservatoire  of  Music,  of  which  he  was 
director ;  or  hearing  the  complaints  of  pupils  as 
to  the  mode  of  singing  they  were  forced  to 
adopt  by  their  professors ;  or  again  giving  his 
attention  to  the  demands  for  changes  of  classes ; 
or  listening  to  the  singing  of  those  who  wanted 
to  obtain  his  opinion  and  his  advice.  In  the 
latter  case  he  often  accompanied  the  applicant 
on  the  piano  himself,  seeming  rather  pleased  if 
the  pieces  chosen  were  from  his  own  operas. 

“  When  the  clock  struck  nine  his  doors  were 
closed  to  the  publia  He  then  generally  went 
to  the  Conservatoire  to  see  for  himself  how 
things  stood  there.  Then  after  driving  about 
town  in  his  brougham  on  his  business  calls  he 
would  hasten  back  to  his  piano  and  work  at  his 
compositions. 

“  In  summer  on  fine  afternoons,  at  the  fashion¬ 
able  hours  of  four  or  five,  ho  could  be  seen  in 
the  Champs-Elysces,  seated  in  a  ‘  Due,’  —  a 
kind  of  light  carriage,  —  driving  a  pair  of  spirit¬ 
ed  high-stepping  black  English  horses,  two 
lieautiful  animals  with  swan-like  necks  and 
limbs  as  fine  as  those  of  antelopes.  His  Eng¬ 
lish  groom  was  on  the  box  behind  him,  with 
his  arms  folded  and  as  stiff  as  English  grooms  i 
usually  arc.  On  the  scat  to  his  lett  sat  a  little 
black-and-tan  terrier,  very  small,  but  a  great 
pet  of  his  master.  This  turnout  had  a  stylish 
but  quiet  and  genteel  appearance  which  denoted 
the  refined  taste  of  its  owner. 

“  Auber  knew  and  was  known  by  all  persons 
of  distinction  in  Paris,  and,  consequently,  when 
going  round  the  lake  of  the  Bois  de  Boulogne 
constant  salutations  were  given  and  returned. 
If  the  occupants  of  an  equipage  passing  by 
proved  to  be  of  the  fair  sex,  the  gallant  old 
gentleman  passed  the  ribbons  and  whip  from 
his  right  to  his  left  hand  raising  gracefully  his 
hat ;  if  of  the  strong  sex,  he  acknowledge  the 
bow  with  his  whip,  and  all  this  he  did  with  as 
much  case  as  chic,  his  fiery  team  prancing  and 
snorting  all  the  time.  When  the  ‘  D’Aumont  ’ 
of  the  sovereign  passed  by,  the  Emperor  and 
Empress  bowed  and  waved  their  hands  to  him. 
Auber  was  a  great  favorite  at  the  'ruilcries  and 
dined  frequently  there,  though  he  often  con¬ 
fessed  to  his  intimates  that  the  distinction  an¬ 
noyed  more  than  it  pleased  him ;  for  it  inter¬ 
fered  with  the  regularity  of  his  habits.  He 
sometimes  would  go  to  the  balls  given  at  the 
Palace,  and  now  and  then  assist  at  divine  ser¬ 
vice  in  the  Imperial  Chapel  of  the  Tuileries, 
with  die  Emperor  and  Empress,  the  principal 
dignitaries  of  the  court,  and  a  few  privile^d 
friends. 

“  At  half  past  five  he  took  his  only  meal  of 
the  day,  his  dinner.  He  neither  breakfasted  nor 
lunched,  but  simply  partook  of  one  repast,  and 
that  a  very  light  and  simple  one.  After  his 
dinner  he  would  regularly  go  to  the  Grand 
Opera,  from  which  he  returned  at  one  o’clock 
in  the  morning  alone  and  quite  unprotected. 
He  always  very  much  patronized  tne  ballet 


corps,  assisted  in  its  selection,  and  was  a  great 
favorite  with  the  ladies  who  composed  it. 

“  Auber  was,  in  the  full  sense  of  the  word,  a 
finished  gentleman.  His  manners  were  affable, 
and  his  politeness,  particularly  to  women,  pro¬ 
verbial.  He  would  often,  when  visited  by  some 
grand  lady,  accompany  her  down  to  her  carriage, 
descending  a  flight  of  about  thirty  steps  as  easily 
and  as  gracefully  as  any  young  man,  and  re- 
ascending  them  at  a  quick  pace,  incr^ble  in 
one  of  his  advanced  years.  He  was  very  fond 
of  female  society.  Ouen  in  looking  through  the 
panes  of  some  well-known  milliner^s  magazin,  on 
the  Boulevard  des  Capucinee,  Auber  could  be 
noticed  choosing  and  ^ving  to  his  lady  friends 
his  opinion  on  some  pretty  tonnet.  He  had  also 
a  great  love  for  horses,  and  devoted  a  great  deal 
of  attention  and  time  to  his  stable. 

“  He  was,  moreover,  a  g;reat  amateur  of  pic¬ 
tures.  He  had  a  cabinet  where  he  kept  a  rare 
collection  of  pictures  and  marbles. 

“  One  last  remark  will  prove  once  more  how 
wonderfully  this  extraordinary  man  retained  all 
his  vital  powers  to  their  full  extent.  Until  the 
very  day  of  his  death  Auber  was  never  seen  to 
wear  glasses;  his  eyesight  was  keen  and  his 
hearing  exceedingly  acute,  as  indeed  they  must 
have  been;  for  he  presided  at  all  the  yearly 
concours  of  the  Conservatoire. 

“  The  great  composer  enjoyed  an  income  of  a 
hundred  and  fifty  thousand  francs.  He  was 
humane  and  generous,  and  always  ready  to 
oblige.  The  numerous  applications  for  help 
which  were  made  to  him  were  always  listened 
to  and  granted.  All  his  attendants  were  old 
people,  who  had  waited  upon  him,  some  for 
about  thirty  years,  others  twenty  or  twenty-five. 
The  porter  of  the  lodge  was  at  least  seventy  to 
seventy-five  years  old.  Auber  had  inhabited 
the  same  house  in  the  Rue  St.  George  for  thirty 
years  or  more. 

“He  never  left  Paris,  which  he  loved,  even 
once  during  the  last  twenty  years  of  his  exist¬ 
ence,  not  even  in  the  summer.  Now  and  then 
he  would  drive  down  to  Passy  to  spend  a  few 
hours  with  his  friend  Rossini,  who  had  his  resi¬ 
dence  there,  quite  near  the  Bois  de  Boulogne.” 


VIRGINIA  SCENERY. 

Among  the  attractions  of  Virginia,  which 
the  health  and  pleasure  seekers  are  ex- 

Eected  to  visit,  arc  the  Natural  Bridge  in  Rock- 
ridge  County,  its  arch  fifty  feet  higher  than 
Niagara  Falls ;  the  Peaks  of  Otter  in  Bedford 
County,  five  thousand  three  hundred  and  seven 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  where  it  is  said 
that  John  Randolph,  after  witnessing  an  inex¬ 
pressibly  beautiful  sunrise,  turned  to  the  servant 
accompanying  him  and  told  him  never  from  that 
moment  to  believe  any  one  who  told  him  there 
was  no  God ;  Hawk’s  Nest  or  Marshall’s  Pillar, 
in  Fayette  County ;  the  Natural  Tunnel  in  Scott 
County,  carved  one  hundred  and  fifty  yards 
through  the  solid  rock,  making  a  vast  subter¬ 
ranean  cavern  or  grotto ;  Weycr’s  Cave  in 
Augusta  County,  which  is  two  thousand  five 
hundred  feet  long  and  of  rare  beauty,  spacious 
apartments  extending  to  the  distance  of  half  a 
mile  and  adorned  with  their  brilliant  stalactites  ; 
the  Tea  Table  near  Capon  Springs,  a  mass  of 
rock  abont  four  feet  in  diameter  and  the  same 
in  height,  from  the  top  of  which  issues  a  clear 
stream  of  water,  fiowing  over  the  brim  on  all 
sides,  and  forming  a  beantiful  natural  fountain. 
The  ice  spring  in  Hampshire  County,  which 
rises  abont  five  hundred  feet  above  the  North 
River,  the  west  bank  of  which  is  covered  with  | 
loose  stone,  on  removing  which,  pure  crystalline  i 
ice  can  always  be  found  in  the  hottest  days  of  | 
snmmer.  The  Puncheon  Run,  falls  near  the 
Alleghany  Springs,  and  not  discovered  until  the 
year  before  the  last.  The  salt  pond  in  Giles 
County ;  New  River,  with  its  magnificent  and 
varying  scenery ;  the  upper  sources  of  Tye 
River,  in  the  mountain  region  of  Nelson  County, 
where  there  is  a  splendid  cascade  that  comes 
bounding  down  the  mountain,  precipitating 
itself  into  the  river  below. 


BIRD  MIGRATIONS. 

THE  author  of  “  Notes  of  a  Naturalist  in  the 
Nile  Valley  and  Malta  ”  writes :  “  It  seems 
inexplicable  how  many  birds  find  their  way 
back  to  exactly  the  same  haunts  of  the  previous 
year,  and  this  is  more  extraordinary  when  we 
consider  the  distance  between  their  winter  and 
summer  retreats.  I  have  often  wondered  how 
tiny  warblers  find  their  way  from  Northern  Eu¬ 
rope  to  Central  Africa,  and  at  the  very  short 
time  spent  by  certain  birds  on  their  journey. 
The  cuckoo  appears  in  England  just  as  soon  as 
we  find  it  in  Southern  Italy.  It  has  seemed  to 
me  that  bird  migrations  may  be  performed  in 
the  following  ways  ;  Such  birds  as  push  farthest 
inland  at  one  point  do  not  do  so  at  the  other. 
For  example,  the  swallows  and  insectivorous 
birds  that  frequent  Northern  Euroj)e  may  con¬ 
tent  themselves  with  the  climate  of  Algeria  and 
Lower  Egypt,  while  the  rest  from  Italy  and 
Southern  Europe  push  to  equatorial  latitudes, 
and  vice  versa. 

“  A  great  many  warblers  from  Northern  Eu¬ 
rope  spend  their  winter  in  the  South,  and  in  the 
islands  of  the  Mediterranean,  while  the  majority 
go  still  farther  southwards.  But  why  should 
individuals  of  the  some  species  remain  in  cold 
climates  when  others  migrate  to  warm  countries  1 
For  example,  the  redbreast  braves  the  severest 
winters  in  Britain,  while  the  robins  of  Southern 
Europe  migrate  to  Africa,  and  the  same  may  be 
said  of  the  song-thrush  and  blackbird;  and  I 


ascertained  that  the  same  birds  as  met  with  in 
the  South  are  relatively  smaller  than  their 
Northern  compeers.  The  power  to  resist  very 
low  temperatures  is  somewhat  strange.  I  have 
noticed  the  pied  wagtail,  os  well  as  the  bee-eater 
and  chiff-chaff,  berame  feeble  when  the  ther¬ 
mometer  stood  eight  or  nine  degrees  above  freez 
ing.  What  a  contrast  to  the  pygmy  golden  crests 
and  titmice  af  Northern  regions,  where  we  find 
them  lively  and  moving  atont  at  a  temperature 
of  twenty-four  degrees  to  thirty  degrees  below 
zero  Fahrenheit !  ’’ 


One  little  incident  of  the  destruction  of  the 
Column  in  the  Place  Vendome  may  be  men¬ 
tioned  as  charmingly  illustrative  of  the  reason¬ 
able  patience  of  the  Parisian  mob.  The  column 
at  first  stood  firm ;  the  windlass  broke  ;  M.  Aba- 
die  who  superintended  the  work,  demanded  two 
hoars  in  which  to  repair  the  tackle,  whereupon 
there  was  great  popular  disapprobation ;  M. 
Abadie  was  charged  with  treacMrous  complic¬ 
ity  with  the  Versailles  Government,  and  there 
was  a  loud  demand  that  he  should  be  guillotined. 
Fortunately,  for  the  poor  man’s  head,  at  the 
next  stretch  of  the  cable,  the  column  came  down. 
But  could  there  be  anything  more  Frenchy  than 
the  sag^ious  suspicion  that,  because  M.  Aba- 
die’s  windlass  was  too  weak  for  the  work,  he 
must  of  necessity  have  been  plotting  with  M. 
Thiers.  There ’s  French  revolutionary  logic  for 
you! 

According  to  a  New  York  paper  General 
Schenck  has  cut  the  Gordian  kne-t  of  the  great 
diplomatic  dress  question  with  his  sword.  He 
proposes  to  wear  his  major-general’s  uniform  on 
State  occasions,  as  all  the  ofiBcers  of  lus  rank  in 
the  late  army  of  the  Union  are  by  a  special 
enactment  of  Congress  authorized  to  do.  He 
will  remain  abroad  as  our  representative  about 
one  year,  when  he  will  exchange  his  diplomatic 
position  for  the  more  lucrative  one  of  law-officer 
of  the  Northern  Pacific  Railroad  Company. 


There  is  qnite  a  literary  discussion  in  Eng¬ 
land  as  to  whether  a  refrain  is  an  improvement 
or  a  blemish  to  a  poem.  Tennyson  calls  it  an 
improvement.  Browning  denounces  it  as  a  blem¬ 
ish.  There  can  be  no  doubt,  however,  but  that 
much  depends  upon  who  the  poet  is ;  for  some 
of  them,  in  the  matter  of  versifying,  cannot  re¬ 
frain  too  much. 


NEW  MUSIC. 

rPHE  “LITTLE  "bLUE  SHOES.”  By 

J  James  M.  Wbhli,  po«try  hy  Geo.  P.  Vrroir.  A 
feeling  and  pathetic  melodv,  simple  in  form  ret  rtrj  ex* 
preaaive,  the  sentiment  of  the  words  will  awake  a  respem* 
sive  echo  in  every  mother's  heart,  litle^page  beauUfhi. 
Price,  50  cents.  Mailed  by  JOHN  CUt'KC^  A  CO.,  Cin* 
cinnati.  _ 

“  W^RE  ’^E  MOCKING-BIRD 

SIXG3."  (In  the  Onnge  Orore.)  Wonl*  .mil 
miulc  by  FazjiK  How  asd.  A  charming  little  parlur  Ming 
by  a  nqpular  writer.  Price,  35  cents.  Sent  Dy  mail  by 
JOHN  (ThCHCH  a  CO..  Cincinnati. _ 

“  A  BSENT,  BUT  NOT  FORGOTTEN.” 

-ZA.  Same  .Vnthor.  Mailed  for  31  cents. _ 

“WEHLPS  'TYROLIENNE.”  (Mor- 

T  T  ceaox  brlllante)i)  fur  the  planu.  Price.  70  cents. 
A  real  gem.  Even-  pianist  should  have  R.  Reganled  bv 
the  author  as  his  heat  compoeltiun.  Mailed  on  receipt  of 
price  by  JOHN  CHURCH  A  CO.,  Cineinnati. _ 

“f^OLDEN  DREAM  WALTZ.”  By  J. 

vJ  Stiff.  Easy  and  graceful,  excellent  teaching 
piece.  Price,  30  cents.  Mailed  by  JOHN  C'UVltC'U  <x 
UO..  Cincinnati. _ 

XTEW  GUITAR  MUSIC.  Besc  riplive 

-1- V  Catalogue  mailed  flee.  Addresa  W.  L.  HAYDEN, 
120  Tremont  Street,  Boston. _ 

TTITCHCOCK’S  MUSIC,  29  Beckman 

street.  New  York.  Our  patrons  are  invited  to  call 
at  our  new  atora,  ami  examine  our  stock  of  SHEET  M  r- 
SIC.  Those  who  send  by  Mall  can  address  to  Post-Office 
Box  No.  3000.  Any  piece  of  mnsie  published  In  this  eonn- 
tiy  can  be  ordered  of  na.  provided  the  retail  price  is  en¬ 
closed  with  the  order.  Catalogues  containing  over  SOO 
pieces,  maOed  free.  The  fbUowing  30  pieces  will  be  mailed 
on  receipt  of  Three  Dollars,  or  singly,  at  10  cents  each. 

No.  100.  I  Lore  a  Little  Body,  Song. 

90.  Josie  Galop,  instrumental. 

97.  The  Tyrolese  and  his  Child,  Song. 

70.  Remembrance,  Song, 

75.  Kiatori  Waltz,  Instrumental. 

71.  1)0  you  Really  Think  he  Did  T  Song. 

07.  Was  there  any  Harm  in  That?  Song. 

57.  Corlnna  Waltz,  Instrumental. 

54.  Maiden’a  Prayer,  Song. 

49.  Monastery  Bells,  Instrumenul. 

43.  Alpine  Bells,  Instrumental. 

40.  The  Bridge,  Song. 

38.  Reaper  and  the  Flowers.  Song. 

21.  Carnival  at  Venice,  Instrumental. 

17.  Kiss  Waltz,  Instrumental. 

16.  In  Tears  I  Pine  fbr  Thee,  Song. 

M.  Grand  Duchesse  Wsltz,  Instrumental. 

14.  Pulling  bard  against  the  Stream,  Sung. 
iK  Indian  March,  Instnunental. 

12.  The  Frost  Flower,  Song. 

11.  Daughter  of  Eve.  Instnunental. 

10.  Nun’s  Prayer,  Song. 

9.  Faust  March,  Instrumental. 

8.  Nelly  Carey.  Song. 

7.  Delhi  Galop.  Instrumental. 

6.  Sleg)  Well,  Sweet  Angel.  Song, 

5.  Orpbee  aux  Enfers  Galop.  Instrumental. 

4.  It  Bbetterto  Laugh  than  be  Sighing.  Song. 

3.  Wedding  March,  Instrunieiual. 

2.  My  Soul  to  Goil,  My  Heart  to  Thee,  Song. 
Address  BENJ.  W.  HITCHCOCK,  Publlaher,  29  Beck¬ 
man  Street,  N.  Y. _ 


■pOOSEY’S  STANDARD  OPERAS 

X>  FOR  VOICE  AND  PIANO  FORTE. 

Edited  by  Akthi'k  Suluvax.  Tlie  complete  .lerics. 
un.ahridged,  witii  Italian  and  English  words.  Price,  One 
IKdlar  each.  Tlie  Operas  will  be  printed  fnim  new  type 
on  the  Bnest  paper,  large  Hvo,  m  volumes  containing  '200 
to  270  pages  each.  They  wiil  appear  fortnightly-,  com¬ 
mencing  in  the  following  order ;  — 

Nov.  1.  DON  JUAN  (now  I  Dec.  15.  LA  SOMNAMBC- 
ready).  I.-l. 

“  15.  FIDELIO.  Jan.  I.  MAimiA. 

Dec.  1.  IL  BARBIERE.  |  “  1.5.  IL  TROVATORE. 

Subscribers’  names  wiU  be  received  by  all  Music-sclle?3 
and  Booksellers  in  the  States,  or  bv  the  Publishers, 

BOOSEY  ik  CO.,  4  Bond  St.,  New  York. 


ON  THE  MISSISSIPPI,  —  THE  GREAT  CREVASSE  AT  BONNET  CARRE.  —  Sketched  by  our  Specfal  Artist. 


